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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Attention is invited to entry no. 4168 which de- 
scribes Neurology, official journal of the American 
Academy of Neurology. 


>. Gi 


Correction. In abstract 24: 3012 (June, 1950) of 
E. Baumgardt’s “‘Les théories photochimiques clas- 
siques et quantiques dela vision et]’inhibition nerveuse 
en vision liminaire; partie expérimentale” the 


phrase “. . . down to a certain (r) value oft...” 
should read ““. . . belowacertain (r) valueoft .. .” 
GENERAL 


4113. Adinarayan, S. P. (Madras Christian Coll., 
India.) The human mind. London: Hutchinson's 
University Library, 1950. (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1950.) 195 p. $2.00.—This introductory 
text is written chiefly for Indian students, but has a 
traditional Western orientation, with sections on 
nervous system, sensation, perception, learning, 
memory, intelligence, feeling, emotion, instinct, 
imagination, and personality.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4114. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Great men and scientific progress. Proc. 
Amer. phil. Soc. 1950, 94, 339-351.—The author 
examines the Great-Man theory of history especially 
as it relates to scientific progress. The personalistic 
and naturalistic views of the operation of genius are 
contrasted. 9 conditions of scientific progress are 
discussed. The Zeitgeist, previous knowledge, and 
promotion all contribute to greatness and the author 
suggests that insight and motivation are of primary 
importance.—C. M. Louttit. 

4115. Burton, Maurice. Animals and their be- 
haviour. London: Edward Arnold, 1950. 144 p. 
(New York: Longmans, Green, 60¢.)——A simple 
introduction to animal behavior under such topics 
as the moth and the candle, animals that live alone 
and those that like company, migrations, finding 
their way home, winter and summer sleep, guides to 
behavior, childhood of animals, importance of play, 
courtship of animals, and camouflage.—A. J. Sprow. 


4116. Dockeray, Floyd, C. & Lane, G. Gorham. 
(U. Delaware, Newark.) ology. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. viii, 564 p. $3.75. 
—The junior author has had the major responsibil- 
ity for this revision of the 1942 edition (see 16: 3387). 
The general structure and style of the book remain 
the same; the changes involve mainly the deletion 
of out-of-date material, the clarification of difficult 
concepts, and the addition of data which have ap- 


peared since the first edition. There is a list of 
visual aids.—C. Leuba. 


4117. Filloux, Jean-C. Psychologie des animaux. 
(Animal psychology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1950. 127 p.—Animal psychology is ap- 
proached factually, with avoidance of theories and 
anthropomorphic tendencies. Chapters deal with 
invertebrates, lower vertebrates, mammals, and the 
problem of the conscious. 27 references.—R. B. 
Ammons. 


4118. Humphrey, George. On psychology to-day. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949. 24 p. 60¢. (New 
York: Oxford University Press).—In this inaugural 
lecture delivered at Oxford University on May 25, 
1949, the history of psychology during the past half 
century is briefly traced and the situation today de- 
fined. The place of such theoretical positions as be- 
haviourism and introspection, the problems of indi- 
vidual differences, and improvement in instrumenta- 
tion are discussed.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 4927) 


THeory & SysTEMS 


4119. Brauchle, Alfred. Von der Macht des Un- 
bewussten. (The power of the unconscious.) Stutt- 
gart: Reclam, 1949. 83 p. D.M. .60.—A brief 
statement of depth psychology is presented, concepts 
being drawn from Freud, Adler, and Jung. The con- 
scious, subconscious, and unconscious are differenti- 
ated. The unconscious can manifest itself in various 
ways, including dreams, slips of the tongue, and re- 
pression. Inferiority feelings, drive conversions, 
and the neuroses are types of mechanism involving 
the conscious and unconscious. Two approaches to 
therapy are analysis and suggestion. The common 
factor in both is the release of tension, physical and 
mental. Present day ideas about the unconscious 
are derived from concepts used by Leibniz, Carus, 
and Nietzsche.—B. H. Fox. 


4120. Brugmans, H. J. F. W. Quelques réfiex- 
ions épistémologiques sur le parallelisme. (Episte- 
mological observations on parallelism.) Acta psy- 
chol., 1950, 7, 142—149.—By the term empirical par- 
allelism is understood a correspondance of psychic 
phenomenon and determined cerebral process. 
Philosophic meaning lies in the fact that the immedi- 
ate data of awareness are basic to all knowledge and 
that these primordial experiences cannot be identi- 
fied with psychic experiences.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4121. — Nilton. (U. Brazil, Rio de Ja- 
neiro.) Fun entals of the phenomenological at- 
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4122-4131 


titude in modern psychology. Monogr. psicol., Inst. 
Psicol., Rio de J., 1948, No. 1, 15 p.—In defining the 
object of psychological study, the author defends the 
phenomenological attitude as the only justifiable 
method of inquiry because “it refrains from any 
previous judgment of the facts . . . does not arti- 
ficially dissect reality in order to reduce it to analysis 

. confines itself to the facts as they originally 
appear . . . defends the right of sciences to possess 
a specific and irreducible object."" The job of the 
psychologist is “‘to defend Foamndiatites from be- 
haviorism and reflexology’’ and investigate its do- 
main “free from prejudices taken from physics and 
physiology.” —J. N. Mosel. 

4122. Ewer, D. W., & Bursell, Einar. (U. Natal, 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa.) A note on the 
classification of elementary behavior patterns. 
Behaviour, 1950, 3, 40-47.—The writers review ex- 
isting classifications of simple behavior, pointing out 
that the speed and activity components in kinesis 
are not necessarily associated, and that the role of 
adaptation should not be neglected. ‘Klinotaxis is 
regarded as an orienting pattern in which successive 
comparisons of stimulation intensities are made; 
tropotaxis as a pattern in which there is simultaneous 
comparison of stimulating intensities.” After a dis- 
cussion of “shock reactions” a new category, “‘titu- 
bant reaction” is proposed. The titubant reaction 
‘is characterized by a slowing or cessation of move- 
ment followed by some tactic mechanism of orienta- 
tion.”” German summary.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


4123. Ferenczi, Sandor. Further contributions 
to the theory and technique of psycho-analysis. 
(2nd ed.) London: Hogarth Press, 1950. 480 p. 
30 s.—A second edition of Ferenczi’s second collec- 
tion of psychoanalytical writings in English, repre- 
senting his contribution to the development of 
psychoanalysis between 1916 and 1926. The only 
addition to the first edition is the “Addenda to 
bibliography (1899-1933).”"—A. J. Sprow. 

4124. Freeman, Nathan. Concepts of Adler and 
Horney. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1950, 10, 18-26.— 
The development of Adler’s Individual Psychology 
is sketched and he and Horney are compared regard- 
ing (1) general orientation to life, (2) the problem 
of neurosis, (3) conflict, (4) unity, (5) living in 
imagination, (6) character structure, and (7) anxi- 
ety.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4125. Horney, Karen. A morality of evolution. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1950, 10, 3-4.—This is the 
introduction to the book “‘ Neurosis and human 
growth’ (see 25: 2718). Neurotic development in- 
volves a fundamental problem of morality—of man’s 
desire, drive or religious obligation to attain perfec- 
tion. This trend in neurotic development is pre- 
sented in detail in the book.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4126. Kelman, Harold, ef al. Psychoanalysis 
and moral values: a4 um. Amer. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1950, 10, 61-69.—Kelman, Horney, Ivimey, 
Martin and Weiss present their ideas on moral 
values and their relation to psychoanalysis.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 





GENERAL 


4127. Kohler, Wolfgang. ology and evolu- 
tion. Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 288-297.—The nativis- 
tic conclusion based on the achievements of evolution 
that a perception not dependent on learning is then 
due to histological facts is by no means generally 
justified. All action is also a matter of processes 
which evolution has not affected and which are now 
not affected by its products, the histological condi- 
tions found in the nervous system. This is true of 
human thinking as well.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4128. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Dynamic systems as open neurological systems. 
Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 345-—361.—“‘Recognizing that 
Dynamic Systems, as hypothetical constructs, must 
be defined neurologically, the present paper has at- 
tempted to lay down three of the most general but 
pivotal specifications of Dynamic Systems. These 
three specifications are concerned with the pattern 
of activities in Dynamic Systems, the open system 
characteristics of Dynamic Systems, and the locus 
of Dynamic Systems. .. .” Several attributes are 
postulated and behavioral implications suggested. 
18-item bibliography.—C. H. Ammons. 

4129. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Dynamic systems, psychological fields, and hypo- 
thetical constructs. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 283- 
290.—In preparation for revising his definition of 
the “(Dynamic System,” the author discusses: (1) 
the nature and role of hypothetical constructs in 
psychological theory, and (2) the role of neurology 
in psychological theory. He then proposes that 
“the term ‘Dynamic System’ refers to an open sys- 
tem of central neural processes. As such, Dynamic 
Systems are the molar organizations of specified 
neural events persisting from previous brain activity 
and of specified neural events deriving from stimula- 
tion originating outside the organism or inside the 
organism. The total brain field, then, can be anal- 
yzed into the component Dynamic Systems but no 
further. The kind and number of Dynamic Sys- 
tems, the changes which occur within each Dynamic 
System, and the interaction among Dynamic Sys- 
tems determine all experience and behavior.’’—R. B. 
Ammons. 


4130. Kris, Ernst. On preconscious mental pro- 
cesses. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 540-560.— 
The thesis is developed that “the integrative func- 
tions of the ego include a self-regulated regression 
and permit a combination of the most daring intel- 
lectual activity with the experience of passive re- 
ceptiveness.” 46 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


4131. McCurdy, Harold Grier. (U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill.) Consciousness and the galva- 
nometer. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 322—327.—The aim 
of this paper is “to rescue from neglect the genuine 
and dependable relationship obtaining between the 
psychogalvanic reflex, called by a recent author ‘prob- 
ably the best general index of amount of total neuro- 
muscular activity that we have today’, ... and 
consciousness, which this same writer like many 
others wishes to relegate to the scrap-heap.” This 
thesis is supported by a brief review of pertinent 
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experimental facts from the literature and from the 
author’s own unpublished work. 17 references.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

4132. Miotto, Antonio. Conoscere la psicanalisi. 
(Knowing psychoanalysis.) (3rd_ ed. Milan, 
Italy: Garzanti, 1950, 248 p. L.60.—A general sur- 
vey of psychoanalysis, its background and develop- 
ment, is given. The book is divided into 12 chap- 
ters. The first presents a short analysis of some of 
the pre-Freud psychological conceptions; the other 
chapters treat respectively of Freud’s biography, 
the unconscious and the fight of instincts, sexuality 
and complexes, the meaning of dreams and errors, 
the development of personality, the fight against 
neurosis, Freud as a thinker, the individual psychol- 
ogy of Adler, the analytic psychology of Jung, psy- 
choanalysis in the world, and, finally, a critical ap- 
praisal. The book is supplemented with a glossary 
of psychoanalytical terms.—A. Manoil. 

4133. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Learning theory and personality d cs: selected 
papers. New York: Ronald Press, 1950. xviii, 776 
p. $7.50.—The author has arranged 16 previously 
published papers and 8 appearing here for the first 
time so as to develop his two-factor thebry of learn- 
ing (Part I) and his anxiety-superego-repression 
personality theory (Part II) and to illustrate the 
interrelations of the two. The learning theory rec- 
onciles the differences between classical conditioning 
theory and Thorndikian effect theory. While 
Freudian theories of neurosis are basic to the 
personality theory the author denies the universal- 
ity of id-repression and argues the significance of 
super-ego repression. Personality is developmental 
and is primarily influenced by learning. Among the 
papers appearing for the first time are ones on anxi- 
ety, Edgar Allen Poe, psychology of talking birds, 
and language and personality theory. 21-page 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4134. Ouspensky, P. D. The psychology of 
man’s possible evolution. New York: Hedgehog 
Press, 1950. 98 p. $2.50.—In a series of 5 lectures 
outlining the evolution possible for man to obtain, 
the author defines the nature of psychology and 
evolution, describes 4 states of consciousness, and 
analyzes man as a machine with intellectual, emo- 
tional, and other centers. Evolution becomes possi- 
ble whenever man effortfully acquires powers which 
he does not yet possess but which he already ascribes 
to himself —J. Bucklew. 


4135. Parsons, John. The of conduct; a 
neuro-psychological study. ndon: J. & A. 
Churchill, 1950. v, 104 p.—An effort is made to 
correlate phylogenetically psychogenesis (from the 
instinctive-emotional to the ealenall and neurogenesis 
(from diencephalon-thalamus to cerebral cortex). 
The springs of conduct are seen in the instinctive- 
emotional whose seat is in the diencephalon-thalamus 
region. Intelligence or reason with its seat in the 
cerebral cortex guides, modifies, and inhibits the 
instinctive-emotional. At all stages of the evolution 
intelligence inhibits from less to more the instinctive 
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until at the highest evolutionary stage with the full- 
est development of the cerebral cortex reason usurps 
a position of autocracy which its neurological history 
does not yet warrant.—F. C. Sumner. 


4136. Pavlov, Todor. Teoriia otrazheniia os- 
novnye volrosy teorii poznaniia dialekticheskogo 
materializma. (Reflection theory; fundamental 
problems of gnosiology in dialectical materialism.) 
Moscow: Foreign Literature Publishing House, 
1949. xxxi, 521 p.—This treatise attempts to de- 
velop a systematic epistemology and philosphy of 
science (including biological and social science) in 
terms of Lenin’s “reflection theory,” according to 
which mind is a reflection of external physical reality 
and is functionally inseparable from matter. Book 
I argues for the fundamental unit of matter, motion, 
life, and consciousness. “‘Reflection’’ is treated as a 
form of motion inherent in all matter and the origin 
of sensory experience. The development of reflection 
is traced from inorganic forms to the lower organic 
forms of unconscious reflex and semi-conscious in- 
stinct, and thence to human conscious form. Human 
scientific thought ‘is the highest form of conscious- 
ness and reflection.”’ Book II attempts to establish 
the unit of object and percept. Primary and second- 
ary qualities become “idea as the subjective image 
of the objective entity.”” Book III: Since ideas and 
concept develop out of external reality, they must 
be tested against it for validity. Practice is thus 
the criterion of theory; poor theory leads the poor 
practice. Logical and historical methods of inquiry 
reduce to the same process. Book IV proposes the 
identity of logic, gnosiology, and dialectics as the 
most general theory of reality, a theory in which 
physics, psychology, and sociology are unified. 
Book V discusses truth as the “‘highest form of sub- 
jective reflection in human consciousness of objective 
reality,” and ideology as a “peculiar aspect of reflec- 
tion occurring in the social consciousness of people.” 
—J. N. Mosel. 


4137. Pillsbury, Walter B. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Knowledge in modern psychology. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1950, 57, 328-333.—"This argument is 
not so much one on fundamentals as a plea to the 
psychologist to consider knowledge and not merely 
responses, and to study man from within and not 
restrict methods to those that can be used only with 
animals. One might even go along with the philos- 
ophers to ask what is the content of things as per- 
ceived and how we become aware of them.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


4138. Reisman, David. Authority and liberty in 
Freud’s thought. Univ. Chicago Round Table, 1950, 
No. 638, 20-32.—The ego, as the agent of economic 
or technical “reality” divides authority with the 
superego, which is the agent of parental and public 
opinion, to control the id and to reverse man’s native 
attitudes so that he enjoys what is inherently painful 
—the reality principle—and fears what is inherently 
pleasureful—satisfaction of the id and the pleasure 
principle. The motive power for this change comes 
from the child’s dependence on parents for love. 
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Revolutions of the id against authority are seen in 
such sly evasions as dreams, children’s play, private 
sexual activities, and lower class morality. Author- 
ity has two independent psychological sources: (1) 
it must ration those goods for which man will work; 
and (2) it must keep order. To be socialized is to be 
limited as well as freed.— L. Solomon. 


4139. Weinberg, Marvin. Mechanism in neuro- 
sis. Amer. Scientist., 1951, 39, 74-98.—‘“Viewing 
the nervous system as a device for the reception and 
utilization of signal, toward the purpose of discharg- 
ing the function of the living organism, some features 
of its design can be postulated. Another device of 
high order, Shannon's chess-player, modified so as to 
be able to learn to play chess and exhibit abnormal 
behavior, is taken as an instructive analogue. By 
examining the nervous system as a problem in design, 
like any simpler mechanism, it is attempted to il- 
lustrate a pattern of reflection by which certain re- 
lationships can be distinguished, perhaps more easily 
than otherwise, and by which certain kinds of rela- 
tionships can be anticipated from what is necessary 
or useful to the design.’—(Author’s summary.) 


4140. Wilkie, J.S. The problem of the temporal 
relation of cause and effect. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 
1950, 1, 211-229.—Four theories of the temporal 
relation of cause and effect are discussed. These are 
that: (1) cause and effect are contiguous in time, 
(2) cause is antecedent to effect, (3) causes are 
partly contemporaneous with their effects, and (4) 
cause and effect are coterminous in time. The con- 
clusion is drawn “that a theory of causes which con- 
siders them contemporaneous with their immediate 
effects is perfectly compatible with common sense, 
removes some of the troublesome paradoxes to which 
the theory of antecedent causation gives rise, and 
lends itself more readily than the latter theory to 
refinement for the purposes of exact science.” —P. E, 
Lichtenstein. 


4141. Zunini, Giorgio. (Catholic U., Milan, Italy.) 
La psicologia animale e i suoi problemi. (Animal 
psychology and its problems.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1950, 11, 437-458.—The author presents 
an analysis of various aspects of animal psychology 
as related to general psychology. The conflict be- 
tween a subjective approach (anthropomorphism) 
and an objective approach (negation of psychologi- 
cal experience as such) can be solved in terms of 
operational concepts. Various problems and meth- 
ods of animal psychology are exemplified and anal- 
yzed. The author considers of “fundamental 
importance ... the recognition in animals of 
different psychological levels, so that comparable 
or identical types of behavior in different animals 
acquire a different subjective significance. 
59-item bibliography.—A. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 4608) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4142. de Groot, A. D. Some pr re- 
marks to a methodology of qapehole teil interpreta- 
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tion: on “falsification.” Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 196—- 
224.—The object of psychology widens the concept 
of human behavior by including productive and ex- 
pressive acts of behavior, verbal or non-verba!, and 
the results of such acts. A personality description 
is a venture in interconnected sets of hypotheses. 
The scientific value of a given psychological inter- 
pretation depends largely on its liability to empirical 
refutation. Every pattern of behavior allows more 
than one sensible interpretation. Any systematic 
approach to the problem of validation should begin 
with a classification of the several types of personality 
statements, with regard to both their logical-syn- 
tactical form and their semantic value.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4143. Delp, H. A. The Delp IQ Computer. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. $2.00.—(See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 333.) 


4144. Herrington, L. P. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Apparatus and techniques of bicycle ergome- 
try. Methods med. Res., 1950, 3, 144-153.—Several 
techniques of bicycle ergometry and related appara- 
tus problems are discussed. The use of this appara- 
tus in studies of numerous variables related to work 
output is described.—C. H. Ammons. 


4145. King, H. E., & Clausen, J. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Speed of tapping. Methods med. Res., 
1950, 3, 175-177.—"‘A system is employed which 
will allow each individual tap to be recorded auto- 
matically. . . . Measures are taken of the number 
of taps which a subject can make in a 5 sec. interval.” 
Timing is manual. Several uses and modifications 
of the apparatus are suggested. The task is highly 
reliable (ry = .90).—C. H. Ammons. 


4146. Miles, W.R. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Measurement of reaction and co-ordination speed 
in response to signals. Methods med. Res., 1950, 3, 
169-174.—The author describes a “reaction board”’ 
for ‘‘measuring simple reaction scores and coordina- 
tion in either hand and simple reactions with either 
foot.” Normative data obtained for men and women 
from a battery of coordination tests are presented. 
Criteria for evaluating reaction time and coordina- 
tion tests are discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 


4147. Miles, W.R. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Simultaneous right- and left-hand grip. Methods 
med. Res., 1950, 3, 154-156.—A double unit dyna- 
mometer is described and its advantages for discerning 
handedness are discussed. Test-retest reliability is 
.85 for men and .87 for women. Norms for adult 
men and women are given.—C. H. Ammons. 


4148. Shephard, Alfred H., & Lewis, Don. 
(State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) A new device for pre- 
senting -associates in verbal-learning. A mer. 
J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 600-606.—Though requiring 
two experimenters for operation, the apparatus 
permits the presentation of each of any number 
of pairs of words or nonsense syllables as many times 
as desired and in any order. Exact control of ex- 
posure time is maintained. Two photographs and a 
schematic drawing are presented with the description 
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of the apparatus and the typical operating pro- 
cedures.—S. C. Ericksen. 

4149. Spiegel, Joseph. (U. Louisville, Ky.) A 
method of mea skill in a three dimensional 
task. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 48-50.—“A 
piece of equipment designed to measure changes in 
performance in a three dimensional motor task has 
been described and methods of use and scoring out- 
lined.” —C. D. Crites. 

4150. Walter, W. Grey, & Parr, G. Recording 
equipment and technique. In Hill, D., & Parr, G., 
Electroencephalography, (see 25: 4226), 22-62.—This 
chapter reviews the elements of electricity pertinent 
to electroencephalography and then proceeds to a 
detailed account of amplifier design and perform- 
ance of component parts. Numerous types of cir- 
cuits are given together with various types of re- 
cording devices. A multi-channel (6), push-pull, 
ink-writing and perhaps mains-operated instrument 
is preferred. There is a section on the cause and 
cure of instrumental and physiological artifacts 
plus definite recommendations respecting recording 
technique and electrode systems. Meticulous at- 
tention to all details is necessary to achieve the aim 
of every part of every record suitable for publica- 
tion.—C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 4318, 4330, 4333, 4527) 


New TEstTs 


4151. Bell, Hugh M. Personal Preference In- 
ventory. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1947, 
1950.—College students. 1 form. Untimed (15) 
min. Questionnaire blank ($2.00 per 25), with key, 
manual, pp. 5; specimen set (15¢).—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 419.) 

4152. Bellak, Leopold, & Bellak, Sonya S. An 
introductory note on the Children’s Apperception 
Test (CAT). J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 173-180.— 
The authors discuss briefly their new Children’s 
Apperception Test, which uses pictures of animals 
since children frequently identify more readily with 
animals than human figures. Reproductions of the 
pictures are presented with statements as to the 
type of story usually elicited to each card. A copy 
of an analysis blank designed for use with the test 
is included.—B. J. Flabb. 


4153. Bennett, George K. (Ed.) The Psychological 
Corporation General Clerical Test. New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1950. Revised manual, pp. 16. 
—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 419.) 


4154. Blum, Gerald S. The Blacky Pictures. 
New York: Psychological Corp., 1950. Individual 
test. Untimed (45) min. 12 plates, 2 books of in- 
quiry cards, manual, pp. 24 ($9.00); record blank 
oy per 25).—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 
332. 

4155. Freeman, Ellis. The IMluminant-Stable 
Color Vision Test. New York: Psychological Corp., 
1949. Child-adult. Individual test. Book of 12 
plates, with manual, pp. 14, ($15).—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 333.) 
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4156. Rotter, Julian B. The Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Blank. New York: Psychological Corp., 
1950. College students. 1 form. Untimed (20) 
min. Test blank ($1.10 per 25); manual by J. B. 
Rotter and Janet E. Rafferty, pp. 86, ($1.70).— 
(See J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 333.) 

4157. Tiegs, Ernest W., & Clark, Willis W. 
California Reading Test. Los Angeles: Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 1950. Intermediate, grades 
7-9, 4 forms. 50 (58) min. IBM, hand, or auto- 
matic scoring. Test booklet ($1.50 per 25), with 
manual, pp. 16; Scoreze answer sheets for IBM and 
automatic scoring ($1.75 per 25).—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 333.) 


STATISTICS 


4158. Dahlberg, Gunnar. Standard error and 
medicine. Acta genet. statist. med., 1949/50, 1(4), 
313-321.—In statistics it is generally assumed that a 
difference three times greater than its standard error 
can be taken as significant. Some English and 
American authors, however, are content with two 
times the standard error. The problem is therefore 
discussed here.— F. C. Sumner. 

4159. Darmois, M. Georges. (U. Paris, France.) 
L’analyse des correlations. (The analysis of corre- 
lations.) Paris: Université de Paris, 1949. 20 p.— 
The manner in which a functional relationship is 
explained and assumptions necessary in various 
methods of factor analysis are discussed. The 
methods developed by Spearman, Thurstone and 
Frisch are described. General problems of factor 
analysis are even more numerous than problems of 
linear analysis. The simplest of these is the bilinear 
relation. It is very important, practically and the- 
oretically, to reduce a relationship to the common 
factors. This is particularly true in a great number 
of industrial and many other problems.—G. C. 
Carter. 

4160. Dayhaw, Lawrence T. L’exactitude de 
Péchantillonnage. (Exactness of sampling.) Rev. 
trim. Canad., 1949-50, No. 140, 408-429.—Con- 
siders several concepts currently used in discussion 
of sampling and sources of error in sampling, the 
concepts of precision and exactness, the representa- 
tive character of a sample, techniques of sampling, 
size of sample, small samples and the unique case, 
and subtle selection factors.—A. J. Sprow. 

4161. Holtzman, Wayne H. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The unbiased estimate of the population variance 
and standard deviation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 
63, 615-617.—‘‘Recent textbooks in statistical meth- 
ods written for psychologists have usually discussed 
in an adequate fashion the unbiased estimate of the 
population variance, but have invariably failed to 
point out that the square root of this estimate is not 
an unbiased estimate of the population standard 
deviation.”” The proof of the equation is shown.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

4162. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The error term in the sis of variance. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 460.—Abstract. 
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4163. Lezak, Muriel Deutsch, & Raskin, Nathan- 
iel J. A new method of the data in an 
experiment on ‘level of aspiration.’ Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 63, 617-618.—Sample data are presented 
to show that the relationship between ‘level of 
aspiration’ and performance is more accurately de- 
scribed by subtracting from each estimate the mean 
of all previous performances.—S. C. Ericksen. 


4164. Ryans, David G. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Internal consistency and external valida- 
tion in the analysis of items measuring professional 
information. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 471.— 
Abstract. 

4165. Saunders, David Robertson. Practical 
methods in the direct factor analysis of psychological 
score matrices. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 307- 
308.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of 
Illinois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 63 p., 
$1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2080. 


4166. Scott Blair, G. W. (U. Reading, Eng.) 
Some aspects of the search for invariants. Brit. J. 
Phil. Sct., 1950, 1, 230-244.—Assuming that there 
are no invariant physical properties, the author is led 
to examine other kinds of invariance or partial in- 
variance which may be found useful. He finds three 
alternative methods for classifying data for systems 
which do not show invariant physical properties: (1) 
an analytical method accounting for behavior in 
terms of additive combinations of numbers of simple 
prototype units and exemplified by exponential 
functions, (2) the establishment of a certain measure 
of invariance in the groupings of correlation coeff- 
cients between empirical tests as exemplified in matrix 
algebra, and (3) an attempt to establish “invariant 
quantities at the expense of altering the functional 
relationships between the variables defining the 
‘property’ in accordance with the nature of the ma- 
terial and the testing process.” —P. E. Lichtenstein. 


4167. Wolbers, Harry L., Jr. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) Estimation of correlational 
relationships using the technique of sequential 
analysis. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 463.—Ab- 


stract. 
REFERENCE WoRKS 


4168. DeJong, Russell N. (Ed.-in-chief), & 
Haymaker, Webb. (Assoc. ed.) Neurology, of- 
ficial journal of the American Academy of Neurol- 
ogy- Minneapolis, Minn.: Neurology, 84 South 
Tenth St. Vol. 1, No. 1, January-February, 1951. 
Bimonthly. $8.00 per year; $1.50 a copy.—Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Academy of Neurology, this bi- 
monthly journal “is intended to be a medium for the 
prompt publication of articles dealing with structure, 
functions, and pathology of the nervous system, 
including the therapeutic aspects of such pathologic 
states, and to stimulate individual investigation in 
these various fields."—A. J. Sprow. 


4169. Menninger, Karl A., & Devereux, 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) A ~ 
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to psychiatric books with a suggested basic reading 
list. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1950. vii, 148 
p. $3.50. (Menninger Clinic Monogr. Ser. No. 7.) 
—Part 1 contains a classified bibliography of ap- 
proximately 1250 books in English in psychiatry 
and ancillary fields published prior to 1 July 1949. 
Titles in each category regarded as “‘of outstanding 
significance”’ are starred. Part 2 suggests a reading 
list of 89 titles which the compilers believe the psy- 
chiatric resident should read during his 3 years of 
training. Index to authors.—A. J. Sprow. 

4170. Nevole, Svetozar, & Rizitka, Karel. (Eds.) 
Bibliographia medica Cechoslovaca. Vol. II—1948. 
(Czechoslovakian medical bibliography. Vol. II— 
1948.) Prague: Centrum documentationis medicae, 
1950. 637 p. 300 Kés.—This second volume (see 
24: 4363) contains 3700 classified entries of Czech 
medical literature including psychology and psychi- 
atry for 1948. Many are listed in various classes to 
make a total of 8000 citations. Class headings are 
given in Latin as well as in Czech. List of periodi- 
cals indexed as well as author and subject indexes. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

4171. Peyser, Alfred. Pars pro toto; breviarium 
medicum internationale. (Pars pro toto; interna- 
tional medical abbreviations.) Stockholm, Sweden: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1950. 196 p.—Abbreviations 
and symbols in international medical literature in- 
cluding sister sciences, in 6 languages—English, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Swedish. 
The abbreviations in medicine have been presented 
as completely as possible; in other fields, there is a 
representative collection.—A. J. Sprow. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


4172. American Sociological Society. Directory 
of members, December, 1950. New York: Author, 
1950. 114 p. $2.00.—Professional affiliation and 
occupational title, address, highest graduate degree, 
major fields of competence, and membership classi- 
fication of each member of the Society. Also a geo- 
graphical listing by city and state. 

4173. Association for the Study of Animal Be- 
haviour. List of members, rules, and balance sheet. 
Bull. Anim. Behav., 1950, No. 8, 26-32. 

4174. Banissoni, Ferruccio. Instituto Nazionale 
di Psicologia. (National Institute of Psychology.) 
Ricerca Scient., 1950, 20, 1625-1629.—This is a 
statement of the activities of the Institute during 
the year 1949-1950.—P. V. Marchetti. 

4175. National Association for Mental Health. 
(39 Queen Anne St., London, W. 1) Annual report: 
1949-1950. London: Association, 1950. 35 p.— 
The medical director of the Association surveys the 
field of mental health under current British legisla- 
tion. Reports on activities for the several depart- 
ments of the Association are included.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

History & BIOGRAPHY 

4176. —————. J. P. Guilford. Amer. Psychol- 

ogist, 1950, 5, 443.—Portrait. 
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4177. —————. G. Révész. Acta psychol., 1950, 
7.—Portrait, frontispiece. 

4178. [Anon.] Bibliography of works and papers 
by G. Révész. Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 408-414.— 
Classified bibliography. 

4179. Benne, Kenneth D., & Stanley, William O. 
(Eds.) (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Essays for John 
Dewey’s ninetieth birthday. Urbana, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1950. 92 p. (U. Ill. Bur. Res. 
& Serv. Publ.) $1.00.—In honor of John Dewey’s 
90th birthday a conference on education and philos- 
ophy was held at the University of Illinois on Octo- 
ber 20, 1949. This bulletin includes a greeting from 
Dewey, 5 papers presented at the conference, 2 papers 
by Kenneth D. Benne (John Dewey and adult edu- 
cation) and Sing-Nan-Fen (Dewey’s philosophy as 
a program of action) reprinted, and a concluding 
summary by Leo Molinaro. (See entries No. 4182, 
4482, 4524, 4809.)—C. M. Louttit. 

4180. Bos, M. C., & Duyker, H. C. J. Géza Ré- 
vész; scientist and teacher. Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 
117-120.—A tribute from two colleagues and a re- 
view of Révész’ outstanding work: in the psychology 
of tone, of language, of talent, and in haptics. He 
is a scientific individualist and cannot be classified 
in a trend or school; neither did he found a school or 
direct his students into research according to his 
own interests.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4181. Crafts, Leland W. (New York U.) Adolf 
Meyer: 1866-1950. Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 
620-622.—Obituary. 


4182. Fisch, Max H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Dewey’s place in the classic period of American 
philosophy. In Benne, K. D., Essays for John 
Dewey's ninetieth birthday, (see 25: 4179), 9-36.— 
A classic period in American philosophy covers the 
period between the Civil War and World War II. 
Peirce, Royce, James, Santayana, and Dewey are its 
major figures. All of these except Dewey were as- 
sociated with Harvard, and including Dewey there 
were many personal relations and mutual attractions 
between them. In this essay the author traces the 
cross influences among these men in respect to their 
personal relations, the climate of opinion of the times, 
and the major themes and tendencies of their 
philosophies.—C. M. Louttit. 


4183. Kafka, G. Géza Révész: Erinnerungen 
eines Jugendfreundes. (Géza Révész: reminis- 
cences of a boyhood friend.) Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 
121-125.—An appreciation of some personal char- 
acteristics by a friend who first knew him in Goet- 
tingen; the steps in his professional career, his 
teaching and creation of the psychology institute in 
Amsterdam, the influence of his aesthetics-trained 
wife on his work.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4184. Oberndorf, C. P. Dr. t Burrow. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 292-293.—Obituary. 

4185. Payne, S. M. Ruth D. Usher. Ini. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 291-292.—Obituary. 

4186. Preston, George H. George S. Stevenson, 
President 1949-1950; a biographical sketch. Amer. 
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J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 6-7.—Biography. Portrait 
facing p. 1. 

4187. [Rickman, John.] Claud Dangar Daly. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 290-291.—Obituary, 
biographical data, and bibliography. 

4188. [Rickman, John.] Susan Sutherland 
Isaacs. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 279-285.— 
Obituary, biographical data, and 50-item bibli- 
ography. 

4189. [Rickman, John.] Wulf Sachs. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 288-289.—Obituary, bi- 
ographical data, and bibliography. 

4190. [Rickman, John.] William Henry Butter 
Stoddart. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 286-288.— 
Obituary, biographical data, and 59-item bibli- 
ography. 

4191. Sullivan, Ellen B., Dorcus, Roy M., Allen, 
Bennet M., & Koontz, Louis K. Grace Maxwell 
Fernald: 1879-1950. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 319- 
321.—Obituary. 

4192. Yerkes, Robert M. James Rowland An- 
gell (1869-1949). Yearb. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1949, 
294-301.—Obituary. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4193. American Psychological Association. Con- 
ference on Graduate Education in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Boulder, Colo. (Victor C. Raimy, ed.) Train- 
ing in clinical psychology. New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1950. xix, 253 p. $3.00.—Between August 
20 and September 3, 1949, 71 persons from univer- 
sity departments, clinics, hospitals, government 
agencies and professions related to clinical psychol- 
ogy met in a conference at Boulder, Colorado to dis- 
cuss problems of training in clinical psychology. 
The conference was sponsored by the APA under a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
The editor has arranged the records (stenographic 
and tape) of the conference sessions, reports of sub- 
committees, formal resolutions adopted, and post- 
conference comments into a connected discourse 
arranged by topics rather than chronologically as 
minutes. The major topics treated include: the 
role of clinical psychology in society, training levels 
and methods, ethics, student selection and evalu- 
ation, and relations with other professions. There 
is an introduction, ‘Mental health and clinical psy- 
chologists’”’ by Robert H. Felix. 63-item_ bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4194. Carlson, Hilding B. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Psychologists’ biases on psychology courses. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 464.—Abstract. 

4195. Dicks, Henry V. In search of our proper 
ethic. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 1-14.—The 
author makes “‘1) an attempt to clarify the kind of 
values and goals which appear to be implied or as- 
sumed in . . . work in the theory and practice of 
medical psychology and its wider applications—that 
is the ends... [sought], . 2) reflexions on 
the principles and desiderata of professional conduct 
which emerge as necessary correlates of these values 
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. and 3) a review of some of the steps which 

. might be [taken] in order to advance the 
putting into practice of interprofessional integration 
in aims and morale.”—C. L. Winder. 

4196. Gustav, Alice. (New York U.) Trends in 
registration of undergraduate psychology students. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 492-494.—Graduation 
records for the years 1939-1949 of students at 
Washington Square College were utilized in this 
study. The trends in registration of undergraduate 
psychology majors at Washington Square College 
are summarized in a table. The proportion of psy- 
chology majors has increased from 3 to 13 percent in 
ten years. In terms of academic achievement the 
psychology major is representative of the college as 
a whole. Data showing the three most popular 
minor fields of specialization for psychology majors 
are given. Fields of specialization for these stu- 
dents who minor in psychology are also shown in the 
table. The present interest in psychology among 
undergraduate students is likely to continue—R. 
Mathias. 

4197. Katz, Elias. (U. S. Naval Disciplinary 
Barracks, San Pedro, Calif.) Comparison of audio- 
visual aids needed in teaching clinical psychology 
with those needed in psychiatric nurse training. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 466.—Abstract. 

4198. McCollom, Ivan N. (San Diego State Coil., 
Calif.) Licensing psychologists in San Diego. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 463-464.—Abstract. 

4199. Weschler, Irving R., & Cogan, Eugene A. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Group research pro- 
jects as a teaching device. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 
5, 466.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 4657) 
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4200. Deutsch, Felix. Thus speaks the body. 
Il. A psychosomatic study of vasomotor behavior 
(capillaroscopy and plethysmography). Acta med. 
orient., Jerusalem, 1950, 9, 199-215.—The nature of 
the vasomotor response to external and emotional 
stimuli in patients with neurotic and skin manifesta- 
tions was studied capillaroscopically and plethysmo- 
graphically. It was found that the character and 
degree of the vasomotor response depends on mor- 
phologic, autonomic, and psychologic factors, the 
reaction to a locally applied stimulus spreads to the 
most distant parts of the body, where it creates an 
identical response. It appears that vasomotor be- 
havior is an integrated part of the personality pat- 
tern. It is not the nature of the stimulus but the 
meaning of it to the person which explains the dis- 
persion and form of the distant reaction. Parts of 
the body which acquired a specific meaningfulness in 
the body image may show a dissociated vasomotor 
response different from the local reaction to the 
stimulus. The vasomotor behavior which is mani- 
fested in the plethysmogram as “psychogenic waves” 
appears to be the effect of conscious and unconscious 
after-images of past experiences.— F. C. Sumner. 
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4201. Friedman, Sydney M. (U. British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, Can. anatomy: head and 
neck. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1950. 
xi, 217 p.—In this visual text of the anatomy of head 
and neck, facts are presented largely by illustration 
(87 figures in black and white) and only secondarily 
by printed word. While designed for medical stu- 
dents, the book is of value for students of psychology 
for its sharp visual presentation of facial and neck 
musculature, auditory and visual apparatus, glands 
and cranial nerves.—-F. C. Sumner. 

4202. Silvano. L’origine della intel- 
ligenza. (The origin of intelligence.) Milan, Italy: 
Bompiani, 1950. 327 p.—The author presents a 
biological interpretation of intelligence. The sub- 
ject matter is analyzed in 10 chapters that present 
respectively: the nervous elements and the stimuli, 
the nervous system and its fundamental laws, the 
behavior of the protozoa, sensitivity and reactions in 
invertebrates, the vertebrates and their systems of 
relation, neuro-psychological profile of the verte- 
brates, the relationships between the evolution of the 
sense organs and the functional evolution of the 
nervous system, the internal and external factors of 
psychological development, and, finally, elementary 
psychological activities and their relation of nervous 
centers. The conclusion of the work emphasizes the 
importance of the biological approach.—A. Manoil. 

4203. Wenger, M. A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Autonomic balance in dysmenorrhea. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 468.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 4280) 


Nervous System 


4204. Bach, L. M. N. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Effect of bulbar facilitation and inhibition on 
peripheral reflex inhibition. J. Neurophysiol., 1950, 
13, 259-264.—“In anesthetized cats, studies were 
carried out on the effect of the bulbar inhibitory 
and bulbar facilitatory systems on reciprocal inhibi- 
tion as recorded by the actions of the biceps-quadri- 
ceps and the tibialis-gastrocnemius pairs in response 
to ipsilateral or contralateral sensory nerve stimula- 
tion. Additional studies were made on the effect of 
these systems on ipsilateral sensory nerve inhibition 
of the recurrently elicited knee-jerk. Stimulation 
of the bulbar facilitatory system enhances both the 
excitatory and inhibitory components of reciprocal 
inhibition but activation of the bulbar inhibitory 
mechanism abolishes both of these phases. In the 
case of reflex inhibition of the knee-jerk, bulbar in- 
hibition sums with and bulbar facilitation opposes 
the effect. These results are explained on the basis 
that the spinal projections of the bulbar facilitatory 
and inhibitory systems influence the involved spinal 
reflex arcs at some early synapse in the arc.’’— 
C. E. Henry. 

4205. Bagchi, B. K., & Das, N.N. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) The distribution of EEG sleep cycle 
with its areal transients in normals and abnormals. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 232.—Abstract. 
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4206. Bailey, Percival; Bonin, Gerhardt von, & 
McCulloch, Warren S. (912 S. Wood St., Chicago, 
Il.) The isocortex of the chimpanzee. Urbana: 
Univ. Illinois Press, 1950. xiii, 440 p. $8.50.— 
Technical details are set forth in a section on ma- 
terials and methods, followed by chapters dealing 
with brain size and weight, the details of fissural 
pattern, and cytoarchitecture. Serial section of one 
brain resulted in the detailed reconstruction in chap- 
ter 6; chapter 7 and the colored frontispiece give ex- 
tensive brain maps with a modified Economo term- 
inology. The section on physiological neuronography 
comprises over half the text and sets forth in protocol 
form with firing maps the full details of 34 acute 
experiments. Another long chapter presents simi- 
larly the data obtained by electrical stimulation of 
the cortex. The remainder of the book deals with 
suppression, relations with deeper structures, inter- 
relations of cortical areas and correlations with 
Macaca mulatta. Extensive bibliography.—C. E. 
Henry. 

4207. Bates, J. A. V. Electrical activity of the 
cortex accompanying voluntary movement. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 227.—Abstract. 

4208. Cole, Joseph C. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The Sere as an 
index of integrative behavior. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 468.—Abstract. 

4209. Corbin, H. P. F., & Bickford, R.G. (Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) The electroenceph- 
alogram in normal children: preliminary observa- 
tions with the frequency analyser in children up to 
five years of age. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
231.—Abstract. 

4210. Dale, P. W., & Busse, E. W. An elabora- 
tion of a distinctive EEG pattern found during drowsy 
states in children. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 
2, 226.—Abstract. 

4211. Darrow, C. W., & Converse, M. (Inst. 
Juvenile Research, Chicago.) EEG phase and auto- 
nomic function. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
225.—Abstract. 


4212. Darrow, C. W., Henry, C. E., Brenman, M.., 
& Gill, M. (Inst. Juvenile Research, Chicago, Til. ut) 
Inter-area electroencephalographic relationshi 
fected by hypnosis: preliminary report. DEC ces dis. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 231.—Abstract. 


4213. Echlin, Francis A. Spreading depression 
of electrical activity in the i cortex following 
local trauma and its possible role in concussion. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 830—- 
832.—Abstract and discussion. 


4214. Edds, Mac V., Jr. oe paeci mg of nerve 
fibers to functionally overloaded muscles. J. comp. 


Neurol., 1950, 93, 259-275.—Through denervation 
of muscles which normally cooperate with the soleus 
muscle in adult rats, functional overloading was 
caused which in turn led to hypertrophy of this 
muscle. Comparative measurements of all myelin- 
ated fibers going to the hypertrophied soleus muscle 
and to the normal, contralateral soleus were made. 
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The fibers on the experimental side were on the aver- 
age of larger diameter than those of the control side; 
this and other findings suggest that the diameter of 
fibers of all size-classes shifted upward. The author 
believes that some of the increase in fiber diameter 
was due to functional changes imposed.on their cell 
bodies by overloading rather than from direct trophic 
influences by peripheral tissues.—C. P. Stone. 

4215. Esser, R. A., & Bickford, R. G. (Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) Observations on 
simultaneous recordings of individual frequencies in 
the alpha band. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
231.—Abstract. 

4216. Gastaut, Henri. Activation of the brain by 
combined metrazol and photic stimulation. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 228.—Abstract. 


4217. Gibbs, E. L., & Lorimer, F. M. (U. Jli- 
nois, Chicago.) Clinical correlates of exceedingly 
fast (30-40 per sec.) activity appearing chiefly in 
drowsiness. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 226. 
—Abstract. 

4218. Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. L. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago.) Pattern of spread as a function of the 
location of the discharge. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1950, 2, 225.—Abstract. 


4219. Greenblatt, Milton. The electroencephalo- 
gram before and after lobotomy. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 344-345.—Abstract. 


4220. Greville, G. D., & Heppenstall, Mollie E. 
Pharmacology. In Hill, D., & Parr, G. Electroen- 
cephalography, (see 25: 4226), 166-202._-EEG work 
with many different drugs has led to a new branch 
of pharmacology. Results obtained through scalp 
or through direct cortical electrodes on both man 
and lower animals are reviewed in detail for the fol- 
lowing classes of drugs: Convulsants and CNS 
stimulants (metrazol, caffeine, etc.); CNS depres- 
sants (anesthetics, especially barbiturates and nar- 
cotics); autonomic effectors and their antagonists 
(adrenaline, amphetamine sulphate, acetylcholine, 
atropine, etc.); drugs inhibiting autonomic ganglia 
and skeletal muscles (nicotine, curare) ; cardiovascu- 
lar drugs (histamine, nitriles); miscellaneous drugs 
(apomorphine, mescaline, etc.). The experimental 
and clinical literature is summarized critically.— 
C. E. Henry. 


4221. Hanstrém, Bertil. A comparative study of 
the pituitary in monkeys, apes, and man. K. Fysiogr. 
Sdlisk. Lund. Férh., 1948, 59(10), 1-36.—Anatomi- 
cal and histological data, descriptive of the hypophy- 
sis in the marmoset, guenon, baboon, chimpanzee, 
and man are compared with results from other 
phylogenetically oriented studies. Summarily, it is 
reported that: (1) “a fundamental difference be- 
tween all monkeys and man-like apes”’ is the presence 
of a more highly developed pars intermedia in the 
former; (2) justification can be made for structurally 
differentiating lower mammal (“‘monkey-type’’) 
pituitaries from the higher mammals (‘‘anthropo- 
morphic type’’); (3) “the only obvious” difference 
between man’s and the ape’s pituitary is the presence 
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in the former of migrating basophilic intermedia 
cells into pars nervosa and the “profuse development 
of tubular glands and glandular cysts in the same 
lobe.” 32 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

(U. 


4222. Hawkes, C. D., & Roark, Marion. 
Tennessee Sch. Med., Memphis.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic diagnosis in children by means of sleep 
records. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 219.— 
Abstract. 


4223. Hayes, Keith J. The current path in 
electric convulsion shock. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 63, 102-109.—Electrical measure- 
ments on an anesthetized monkey during electric 
convulsion shock showed that the skull has a very 
high electrical resistance, that the current flow 
through the brain is very diffuse, and that most of 
the applied electrical energy is wasted in shunt cur- 
rent losses through the extracranial tissue and in 
series voltage losses in the skull.—A. J. Sprow. 


4224. Henry, C.E. (Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) 
Observations on alternating burst-suppression activ- 
ity of deafferented cortex. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1950, 2, 232.—Abstract. 


4225. Heppenstall, Mollie E., & Greville, G. D. 
Biochemistry. In Hill, D., & Parr, G., Electroen- 
cephalography, (see 25: 4226), 127-165.—This is an 
extensive review of the many factors involved in the 
cortical oxidative process, the main data being de- 
rived from changes (often severe) in blood constitu- 
ents. Regulation of cerebral circulation and vari- 
ation in oxygen and glucose are involved in many 
experimental and clinical conditions, all having an 
effect on the EEG. Important and often specific 
changes may result from shift in acid-base balance 
as induced by over-breathing. Other topics dis- 
cussed are cation balance, vitamins, hormones, 
toxins and water balance, plus a more detailed ac- 
count of cell metabolism. Rhythmic cortical dis- 
charge conceived as a result of relaxation oscilla- 
tions, the rate being a function of the metabolic 
processes, is an attractive but unproven hypothesis. 
—C. E. Henry. 


4226. Hill, Denis, & Parr, Geoffrey. (Eds.) 
Electroencephalography ; a symposium on its various 
aspects. London: Macdonald, 1950. vii, 438 p. 
£3.18.0d.—This text-book has an introduction by 
E. D. Adrian and 11 chapters, each written by an 
expert in that particular field. Each chapter is 
abstracted separately in this issue. Appendices 
contain recommendations and instrumentation cri- 
teria for setting up a clinical EEG unit, designs for 
portable EEGs, specifications for automatic wave 
analyzer, criteria of abnormality and a glossary of 
EEG terms. 564-item bibliography.—C. EZ. Henry. 

4227. Hoefer, P. F. A., & Glaser, G. H. Electro- 
encephalographic and neuropsychiatric changes in 
patients treated with adrenocorticotropic hormone 
(ACTH). EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 224.— 
Abstract. 

4228. Ingram, W. R., Wheatley, M. D., Knott, 
J. R., & McCrum, W. R. Hypothalamic factors in 
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animal behavior. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 63, 523-524.—Abstract and discussion. 

4229. Kibbler, G. O., & Richter, D. (Whitchurch 
Hosp., Whitchurch, Cardiff.) Alpha rhythm and 
motor activity. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 
227.—Abstract. 

4230. Knott, J. R. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Corre- 
lations between chronological age and EEG. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 225.—Abstract. 

4231. Knott, John R., Hayne, Robert, & Meyers, 
H. Russell. Physiology of sleep: wave characteristics 
and temporal relations of human electroencephalo- 
grams simultaneously recorded from the thalamus, 
the corpus striatum and the surface of the scalp. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 526-527. 
—Abstract and discussion. 


4232. Lorimer, F. M., Segal, M. M., & Stein, S. N. 
Path of distribution of current in the brain during 
electric convulsion therapy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 63, 671.—Abstract. 


4233. Maxey, Edward. Technique for the elec- 
tromyographic mapping of motor units. EEG clin. 
Neurophystol., 1950, 2, 224.—Abstract. 


4234. Monne, L. (Wenner-Grens Inst., U. Stock- 
holm, Sweden.) Structure and function of neurones 
in relation to mental activity. Biol. Rev., 1949, 24(3), 
297-315.—The structure of cytoplasm in resting and 
stimulated neurones differs greatly. The cytoplasm 
is a texture of fibrils. The structure of cytoplasm is 
coarse when the fibrils are agglutinated ; this structure 
is fine when the fibrils are separated from each other. 
Coarse cytoplasmic structure is correlated with de- 
creased respiration, narcosis, hibernation, and in 
general with inhibition of cellular activities. Fine 
cytoplasmic structure is correlated with stimulation. 
It is suggested that mental activities are depressed 
when the structure of the cytoplasm of neurones is 
coarse and that these activities are increased when 
this structure becomes fine. Synthesis of new specific 
proteins may be the mechanism underlying memory 
and thinking.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4235. Moruzzi, G., Brookhart, J. M., Niemer, 
W. T., & Magoun, H. W. (Northwestern U. Sch. 
Med., Chicago, Jil.) Augmentation of evoked electro- 
cortical activity during spindle bursts. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 29-31.—Cats under chloralo- 
sane or Dial or as unanesthetized “encephale isole’”’ 
preparation were used in this study of electrocortical 
excitability. Regardless of how bursts or spindles 
were produced there was a rhythmic alteration in 
evoked sensory potentials, recruiting responses, 
cortical strychnine spikes and antidromic pyramidal 
potentials, all bearing a positive relationship to the 
presence of bursts. The bursts may be a manifesta- 
tion rather than a cause of such periodic waxing 
and waning of background excitability—C. E. 
Henry. 

4236. Poirier, Louis Joseph. Anatomical and ex- 
perimental studies on the temporal pole of the maca- 
que. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 4-5.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of Michigan. 
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Microfilm of complete manuscript, 80 p., $1.00, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1993. 

4237. Pool, J. L., & Ransohoff, J. (Columbia U., 
Coll. Physicians Surgeons, New York.) Autonomic 
effects on stimulating the rostral portion of the 

te gyri in man. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1950, 2, 223.—Abstract. 

4238. Prast, J.W. (Sch. Aviation Med., Randolph 
Field, Tex.) Electroencephalography during motion. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 230-231.—Ab- 
stract. 

4239. Rabiner, Abraham M. Cerebral activity 
and motor functions: role of corticospinal and sub- 
corticospinal mechanisms, with a concept of the 
origin of abnormal involuntary movements. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 827-830.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

4240. Rasmussen, Theodore, & Cure, Charles. 
Electrical excitation of the cerebral motor cortex with 
varying parameters of stimulation. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychtat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 834.—Abstract. 

4241. Reid, L. Corsan. (477 First Ave., New 
York.) Fundamental concepts of autonomic func- 
tion. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1950, 50, 1797-1801.— 
There are two general theories to explain the mech- 
anism by which a stimulus is carried across the break 
in protoplasmic continuity, e.g., the synapse: elec- 
trical, and chemical. The most fundamental con- 
cept of autonomic function appears to be that it acts 
as an accelerator of organ integration and retains in 
its basic functional expression (producing chemical 
substances such as acetylcholine, adrenaline, and 
histamine) certain phylogenetically older, biologic 
mechanisms which in more primitive forms were 
carried out by tissue metabolites or hormones. 
These nervous tissue-produced chemical substances 
appear to be the mechanism by which the gap in 
protoplasmic continuity is bridged, and a stimulus 
travels from nerve to effector organ.— F. C. Sumner. 

4242. Rosenblueth, Arturo. The transmission of 
nerve impulses at neuroeffector junctions and peri- 
pheral synapses. Cambridge, Mass.: Technology 
Press, & New York: Wiley, 1950. xiv, 325 p. $6.00. 
—The work is organized into two sections, the first 
containing 10 chapters dealing with neuroeffector 
systems. In this it is concluded acetylcholine and 
adrenaline are liberated by autonomic nerve im- 
pulses, the latter showing excitatory or inhibitory 
effects according the receptor substance in the re- 
acting cell. Transmission in this system is exclu- 
sively via chemical agents. Part II (17 chapters) 
deals with peripheral synapses—both ganglionic and 
neuromuscular. After an extensive review of the 
evidence and examination of opposing arguments it 
is concluded the transmission of impulses in both 
autonomic and somatic neuromuscular synapses is 
chemical in nature and that electrical transmission 
does not occur in these systems. 720-item bibli- 
ography.—C. E. Henry. 

4243. Sengstaken, R. W. (Coll. Physicians 
Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) Electrophysi- 
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ological studies of the spinocerebellar pathways in 
cats. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 223.— 
Abstract. 

4244. Sholl, D. A. (U. Coll., London.) Cortical 
histology and electrical activity. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1950, 2, 227-228.—Abstract. 

4245. Sloan, N., & Jasper, H. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Can.) The identity of spreading depres- 
sion and “suppression”. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1950, 2, 59—-78.—Following a detailed comparison of 
the properties of spreading depression and suppres- 
sion as they have been described in the literature 
there is presentation of new experimental evidence 
derived primarily from cats and monkeys. These data 
reveal that the two phenomena are identical, and 
that previously described suppressor effects are 
actually due to the spreading depression of Leao. 
While conditions producting this are poorly defined, 
it can result from chemical, mechanical, & electrical 
stimulation from any cortical area and its spread 
requires only neural contiguity. The mechanisms 
involved may well be other than neuro-anatomical. 
—C. E. Henry. 

4246. Speakman, T. J., & Babkin, B. P. Changes 
in behavior following frontal lobectomy in dogs and 
cats. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 
433-443.—A species difference between dogs and 
cats in the reaction to various stimuli and in general 
behavior after removal of the frontal lobes is re- 
ported. The most typical phenomenon observed in 
dogs after prefrontal or frontal ablation was the 
“reaction to restraint’; the intensity increased with 
progressively larger removals of the frontal lobes 
and with simultaneous ablation of the olfactory 
bulbs and tracts. In cats, prefrontal and frontal 
ablations made them more friendly or indifferent; 
a more extensive removal of the frontal pole abolished 
the usual reaction to nociceptive stimuli.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

4247. Sugar, Oscar; Amador, Luis V., & Gri- 
ponissiotis, Basil. (U. [illinois Coll. Med., Chicago.) 
Corticocortical connections of posterior wall of 
central sulcus in monkey (Macaca mulatta). J. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 13, 229-233.—Strychnine stim- 
ulation of restricted areas of this koniocortex carried 
out under dial anesthesia revealed the strongest 
connection to be with cortex just behind and in 
front of the central sulcus. Inferior portions con- 
nect with the region between the intraparietal and 
Sylvian sulci. Only feeble contralateral firing was 
seen, and this to strictly homeotopic loci. This 
sensory koniocortex thus has efferent connections 
essentially like those of the postcentral gyrus.— 
C. E. Henry. 

4248. Walter, W. Grey. Introduction. in Hill, 
D., & Parr, G. Electroencephalography, (see 25: 
4226), 9-21.—This short chapter reviews the early 
historical events of electrophysiology generally and 
electroencephalography particularly. The funda- 
mental events, largely chemical in nature, which 
allow generation of electrical potentials in cells, are 
also related to the presence of certain structures, 
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especially membranes. The nature of polarization 
and depolarization are reviewed, together with the 
basic facts of nerve stimulation. Real and hypo- 
thetical nerve nets are discussed to show probable 
properties of such systems. Present-day apparatus 
approaches tolerable complexity; new advances are 
likely to be along novel lines.—C. E. Henry. 


4249. Walter, W. Grey. Normal rhythms— 
their development, distribution and significance. 
In Hill, D., 4 Parr, G. Electroencephalography, (see 
25: 4226), 203-227.—Early studies on EEG changes 
with age in normal children are reviewed and inte- 
grated into a considerable body of new material not 
hitherto available. There is considerable emphasis 
on changes in the slower frequency bands (alpha and 
theta) which are clearly discriminated only by auto- 
matic analysis. Interpretation and synthesis in- 
volves the concept of maturation, probably at differ- 
ential rates for different individuals and the several 
brain regions. Abnormal records in a normal popu- 
lation and the shifting incidence with age and illness 
are discussed with a plea for more careful work. 
There is extensive discussion of the function of 
spontaneous rhythms as scanners and interpreters 
of sense data, a possibility strengthened by studies 
using intermittent stimuli to evoke activity.— 
C. E. Henry. 

4250. Walter, W. Grey. Technique—interpreta- 
tion. In Hill, D., & Parr, G. Electroencephal- 
ography, (see 25: 4226), 63-91.—There is a descrip- 
tion of the brain as a generator of electrical currents 
within its special media which likewise have complex 
electrical properties. Numerous synthetic records 
obtained from an electrolytic head model are shown 
to illustrate fundamental principles of electrode 
placement and derived patterns with particular 
emphasis on phase and amplitude. The effect of 
masking, beats, and waveform distortion is shown 
by a variable frequency multiwave generator. 
There is a brief schema of intepretive significance 
and extended comments on the useful role of auto- 
matic analysis when used always in conjunction 
with the primary trace.—C. E. Henry. 

4251. Webb, E. M. (U. California, San Fran- 
cisco.) Clinical and laboratory evidence of over- 
activity of antagonists in nerve. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1950, 2, 221.—Abstract. 

4252. Wechsler, 1.S. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The neurologist’s point of view. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: A. A. Wyn, 1950. 261 p. $3.00.—In addition 
to reprinting all of the selections in the previous 
edition (see 19: 1509) there is a chapter on the 
history of neurology which is taken from the author’s 
Clinical Neurology. The other addition entitled 
“From Palestine to Israel’’ describes his 1949 visit 
to Israel.—C. E. Henry. 

4253. Wheatley, M. D., & Schueler, F. W. (U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) A syner, between mescaline 
and rhythmic stimulation by light. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1950, 2, 226.—Abstract. 

4254. Whieldon, J. A., & van Harreveld, A. 
(California Inst. Tech., Pasadena.) Cumulative 
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effects of minimal cortical stimulations. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 49-57.—‘Five effects of 
local cortical faradic stimulation are described: (a) 
afterdischarge; (b) a spreading depression of the 
normal cortical activity; (c) a fast, low potential 
activity during the depression; (d) convulsoid activ- 
ity, an activity resembling that recorded during 
experimental seizures, which may be present durin 

the spreading depression and may replace it; (e) 
changes in the resting electroencephalogram. 
Changes in strength and duration of the stimulus 
affect mainly the afterdischarge. Repetition of a 
stimulus at 5 to 10 minute intervals enhances the 
afterdischarge and the fast low potential activity. 
It is the only way in which the convulsoid activity 
can be developed. The convulsoid activity has no 
peripheral motor equivalent.”—C. E. Henry. 

4255. Whitteridge, D. Physiology. In Hill, D., 
& Parr, G. Electroencephalography, (see 25: 4226), 
92-126.—This chapter reviews theory and data 
relevant to basic chemical and electrical events oc- 
curring in neurons. The behavior of larger aggre- 
gates of neurons is then examined in the light of 
simpler systems, dealing specifically with the arti- 
ficial synapse, synaptic transmission and the electri- 
cal and chemical protagonists, cortex and the units 
of electrical activity therein, the EEG, physiological 
neuronography, reverberating circuits and sleep. 
The summed slightly asynchronous discharge of 
cortical neurons is responsible for the EEG, but the 
mode of areal synchronization is unknown. Bremer’s 
tonus cortical, Kleitman’s waking center and Mori- 
son’s non-specific thalamo-cortical system all ap- 
pear to be related to a similar fundamental afferent 
projection.—C. E. Henry. 

4256. Windle, W. F., & Chambers, W. W. Re- 
generation in the spinal cord of the cat and dog. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1950, 93, 241-257.—Only sporadic 
structural regeneration of severed fiber tracts of the 
spinal cord have been noted in mammals above the 
level of rodents. In this study, involving transection 
of the cord in cats and dogs, many nerve fibers could 
be seen growing through the loose tissue at the point 
of sectioning of the cord. No evidence of functional 
regeneration was obtained, however.—C. P. Stone. 


(See also abstracts 4150, 4168, 4314, 4391) 
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4257. Anderson, Richard James. Taste thresh- 
olds in stimulus mixtures. Microfilm Absir., 1950, 
10(4), 287—288.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, 
University of Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 74 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1941. 

4258. Attneave, Fred. (U. Mississippi, Univers- 
ity). Dimensions of similarity. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1950, 63, 516-556.—The first 3 of 5 experiments in- 
volve judgments of similarity on pairs of stimuli 
varying multidimensionally, i.e., differing in two or 
more ways at once. Ratings were scaled by the 
Method of Graded Dichotomies, Where metric 
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treatment was possible, the composite or cross- 
dimensional “‘distance’’ between stimuli was found 
to be much greater than would be expected in a 
Euclidean space. Fechner’s Law was found to apply 
fairly well to the data. The results imply the exist- 
ence of unique psychological reference-systems 
underlying the perception of similarity and difference 
among stimuli.—S. C. Ericksen. 

4259. Campbell, Clarence J. Pain threshold ap- 
paratus. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 
341-342.—Abstract. 

4260. Child, Arthur. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
sociology of perception. J. genet. Psychol.,; 1950, 77, 
293-—303.—The author after discussing the ‘‘notion 
of perception and methodological considerations,” 
concludes that the ‘‘possibility of . . . undertaking 
a sociological study of present perception rests .. . 
on the development of adequate methods for the de- 
termining of the perceptions and on the successful 
applications of those methods.”—C. H. Ammons. 

4261. Furmanski, A. R. The phenomena of sen- 
sory suppression. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 63, 205—-217.—The development of the sup- 
pressor strip mechanism in the field of sensation is 
summarized. Results ina series of 12 cases of sensory 
extinction are outlined, and it is concluded that sen- 
sory extinction occurred when there were a high 
threshold for perception and a summation of sup- 
pressor activity from two simultaneously administ- 
ered stimuli. Detailed reports of 4 cases illustrating 
various types of sensory extinction.—A. J. Sprow. 

4262. Haber, Heinz. The human body in space. 
Sct. Amer., 1951, 184(1), 16-19.—Kinesthetic and 
vestibular sensations would be seriously disturbed 
when the body leaves the Earth’s gravitational field 
as in a space ship. Movement depends upon motor 
responses controlled or affected by muscle move- 
ments, the degree of which is in part a function of 
gravitational forces. Posture responses would be 
little affected.—C. M. Louttit. 

4263. Heintz, Roy K. (U. Maryland, College 
Park.) The effect of remote anchoring points upon 
the judgment of lifted weights. J. exp. Psychol., 
1950, 40, 584-591.—‘‘To obtain . . . information 
concerning the effect of remote anchoring points 
upon frames of reference a psychophysical study was 
undertaken involving anchors at objective distances 
up to four times the length or range of a standard or 
dependently-judged series.”” It was found that 
‘heavier anchors [reduce] . . . the category values 
of judgments assigned to the standard stimuli . . . 
means for the experimental series tended to be less 
than corresponding means for the control series. 
With . . . more and more remote anchors the func- 
tions declined progressively, although irregularly 
. . . functions for the control series tended to de- 
cline from session to session, demonstrating that 
present judgments on a given set of stimuli are in- 
fluenced by prior experience with related anchors.” 
—R. B. Ammons. 

4264. Hermann, Imre. Rapports spatiaux de 
quelques phénoménes psychiques. (Spatial relations 
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in certain psychic phenomena.) Acta psychol., 1950, 
7, 225-—246.—Optical space contains non-Euclidean 
elements, present in works of art and under patho- 
logical conditions. The relationship of space and 
psychic phenomena may be ordinal, positional, or 
Gestalt-physiognomic. Physiognomic-spatial rela- 
tions are examined in various pathological conditions. 
They seem to be localizable in the brain, from which 
it is concluded that the parietal and occipital lobes 
and the mid-brain are able to create primary space 
and determine psychological phenomena.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

4265. Kunkle, E. Charles; Armistead, George C., 
& Goodell, Helen. Spread of pain. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 187—-188.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

4266. Lindenbaum, B. (St. George Hosp., Ham- 
burg, Germany.) Zur Frage der Radiosensibilitat 
des peripheren Nervensystems. (The radiosensi- 
tivity of the peripheral nervous system.) Fortschr. 
Réntgenstr., 1949, 71, 988-993.—After several treat- 
ments with deep X-rays, sensitivity changes oc- 
curred. Applications to the tongue disturbed taste. 
These changes were mostly reversible, but only after 
long periods (months).—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4267. Michotte, A. A propos de la permanence 
phénoménale: faits et théories. (Phenomenal per- 
manence: facts and theories.) Acta psychol., 1950, 
7, 298-322.—The question of the permanence of 
things has been largely a philosophical, hardly a 
scientific psychological problem. Three aspects of 
permanence and non-permanence—change, a screen- 
ing, and a lighting effect—appears as specific data of 
experience in the form of characteristic phenomena 
responding to well-determined conditions of excita- 
tion.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4268. Morlan, George K. (Springfield Coll., 
Mass.) An experiment on the identification of body 
odor. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 257-265.— 
“Fifty-nine subjects made differentiating judgments 
of the body odor of two whites and two Negroes. 
During the first half of the experiment, the four 
boys had just come from a shower; during the sec- 
ond, they were perspiring profusely from 15 minutes 
of vigorous exercise. The overwhelming majority of 
the subjects were unable to tell any difference in 
body ordor or they made incorrect judgments.””— 
C. H. Ammons. 

4269. Passey, George E. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) The perception of the vertical. IV. 
Adjustment to the vertical with normal and tilted 
visual frames of reference. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
40, 738-745.—5 Ss were required to adjust a chair to 
vertical positions from various tilted positions in the 
lateral plane. 10 determinations were made for each 
of 5 positions of room tilt. Conflict and non-conflict 
in visual and postural cues produced equal adjust- 
ment variability. Adjustments from tilted positions 
in the same quadrant as the tilted room gave larger 
average and constant errors than when S and the 
room were tilted in opposite quadrants. Implica- 
tions are discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 
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4270. Pieron, H. Quels sont les déterminants de 
la pre ce perceptive? (What are the determin- 
ants of perceptive pregnance?) Acta psychol., 1950, 
7, 337-351.—Reviewing ideas of pregnance and 
Gestalt theory, cortical perceptive functioning, the 
role of adaptive conditioning, experimental data and 
the analysis of perceptive conflicts as well as the role 
of economy in its acquisition, the author is con- 
vinced that the sole attributable factors in percept- 
ive pregnance in human cortical functioning are 
familiarity (repeated conditioning based on the law 
of effect) and economy in the registry of experience. 
—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4271. Reichard, Gladys A., Jakobson, Roman, & 
Werth, Elizabeth. e and synesthesia. 
Word, 1949, 5, 224-233.—A report and analysis of 
several cases of synesthesia between colors and 
speech sounds. “Some normal adults, probably 
many more than we realize, synthesize sounds and 
other percepts. We do not expect to prove that 
there is necessarily a general pattern, but. . 
there is sometimes remarkable correspondence be- 
tween vowels and color even among persons speak- 
ing different languages.’’"—J. B. Carroll. 

4272. Rock, Irvin, & Fleck, Frederick S. ( New 
School for Soc. Res., New York.) A re-examination 
of the effect of monetary reward and punishment on 
figure-ground perception. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
40, 766-776.—9 experimental and 4 control Ss were 
tested to determine autistic influence on figure- 
ground perception. 6 of the 9 experimental Ss and 
3 of 4 control Ss were able to learn the names of the 
training faces. ‘“‘There was no significant difference 
between the total number of previously rewarded 
and . . . punished faces correctly identified in the 
ambiguous situations” for 6 experimental Ss. 
Other differences were conflictual. Ss’ reports were 
analyzed.—C. H. Ammons. 

4273. Ronchi, V. Analogie e divergenze fra vis- 
ione e audizione. (The similarities and differences 
between vision and audition.) Scientia, 1949, 84, 
45-50.—Ronchi has examined the similarities and 
differences that exist between vision and audition in 
the light of his theory on “frequency modulation of 
nerve impulses.""— N. De Palma. 

4274. Wolff, Harold G., Hardy, James D., & 
Goodell, Helen. Experimental studies on the nature 
of hyperalgesia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 63, 188-189.—Abstract and discussion. 


(See also abstracts 4720, 4758, 4806) 
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4275. Allen, F. The neural oscillatory effect in 
colour vision. Acta Ophthal., Kbh., 1949, 27, 599- 
619.—The immediate and deferred effects of adapta- 
tion to each of 3 primary spectral colours, red (687 
my), green (550my), and violet (410my), and of 2 
compound colours, yellow (589my), and blue (450 
my), on the perception of the others were investi- 
gated. The flicker fusion frequency was used as a 
criterion. It was found that the immediate effect of 
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adaptation to one of the simple colours was enhance- 
ment of the perception of the other two and de- 
pression of the perception of the adapting colour, 
while the deferred effect (after 3 mins.) was an en- 
hancement in perception of the adapting colour and 
depression for the other two. Adaptation of the 
contralateral eye gave an immediate enhancement 
for all three primary sensations and a deferred de- 
pression. When compound colours were used the 
immediate effect was to depress the component 
sensations and to enhance the other; the deferred 
effect to enhance the component sensations and 
depress the other.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4276. Aulhorn, O. Uber langsame periodische 
Vorgiinge bei der optischen Wahrnehmung einer 
flimmernden F: (A slow periodic phenomenon 
during observation of a flickering object.) Pflug. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1950, 252, 345-349.—When a 
black rotating disc with two sets of white stripes 
subtending 90° each and one within the other was 
observed, the disc appeared first black and then 
white with a periodic frequency which was much 
less than the flicker fusion p comets of the disc as a 
whole.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4277. Baker, Robert A., & Lawrence, Douglas H. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) The differential effects of 
simultaneous and successive stimulus presentation 
on transposition. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 461.— 
Abstract. 

4278. Bott, E. A. Studies on visual flicker and 
fusion. I. The meaning of fusion in sensory experi- 
ence. Canad. J. Psychol., 1950, 4, 145-155.—This 
article constitutes a preface to a series of reports of 
studies now in progress at the Psychological Labora- 
tory, University of Toronto. The variables under 
control, problems for study, and the concept of 
fusion are discussed. The problem of fusion is re- 
garded as an empirical one—of observing and 
measuring the factors involved in various fusion 
states.—/. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4279. Casperson, Roland Carl. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore, Md.) The visual discrimination of 
geometric forms. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 668- 
681.—‘‘Discrimination data were obtained for 30 
solid geometric figures consisting of five variations 
in . . . each of six basic forms: an ellipse, diamond, 
triangle, rectangle, cross and star. Percent of cor- 
rect reports, corrected for response frequency, was 
plotted as a function of area, maximum dimension 
and perimeter. ... Results indicate that the 
Gestalt principle of ‘simplicity’ is inadequate as 
a predictor of relative discriminability . . . [and 
support ] the hypothesis that forms do differ in their 
discriminability and that differences among indi- 
viduals making the discrimination are small com- 
pared to these form differences.” 16 references.— 
R. B. Ammons. 

4280. Chatham, George M. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Entoptic phenomena; an interpretation of ‘the 
erythrocytes.’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 612-615. 
—The two principle gaps in the explanation of these 
phenomena are believed to be met: the difficulties en- 
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countered in explaining the relationship between the 
bright spot and the filtering action of the red cells 
are due to the neglect of the behavior of rhodopsin. 
The second difficulty involved in assuming that red 
corpuscles are the cause of the bright spots is the 
incongruity of the path-length with capillary-length 
and the apparent rarity of the bright spots compared 
with the supposed concentration of red cells.—S. C. 
Ericksen. 

4281. Clark, Brant (San Jose State Coll., Calif.), & 
Graybiel, Ashton. Studies of human adaptation to 
centrifugal force. I. Visual perception of the hori- 
zontal. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 465.—Abstract. 


4282. Dukes, William F. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A study of early size-constancy by representa- 
tive design. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 460.— 
Abstract. 

4283. Edwards, Ward. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Emmert’s Law and Euclid’s optics. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 607-612.—The 3 main criti- 
cisms made by Young (see 25: 2230) of Boring’s note 
(see 14: 3920) are re-examined. “. .. it seems 
doubtful that Young’s results offer any effective 
criticism of the geometrical hypothesis which has 
been the basic principle of psychophysiological optics 
for more than a century.”—S. C. Ericksen. 

4284. Elliman, H. The dynamics of vision. 
Optician, 1949, 118, 533-539.—Elliman denies that 
when the after-image increases progressively in ap- 
parent size with increase in visual distance this is due 
to self deception or illusion unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. The appearance is a true one scientific- 
ally and is due to the image being visualized within 
different angles of perspective. If the principal 
vanishing point of the visual space recedes, the angle 
of the perspective diminishes and the image is as if 
seen contained within a smaller angle but at a 
greater distance from both the principal vanishing 
point and the eye. The converse is the case if the 
principal vanishing point approaches.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4285. Epstein, L. Ivan, & Herriott, Donald R. 
(Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 
An extension of Toraldo’s theory of phase contrast. 
Il. 7. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 576-578.—One re- 
sult of work on phase contrast in a microscope refers 
to a characteristic of human vision. The apparent 
contrast at a line of discontinuity between two areas 
of unequal brightness is much greater than would 
be predicted. A practical consequence for the micro- 
scopist is that some deterioration of contrast is 
tolerated when there is a resultant gain in illumina- 
tion.— L. A. Riggs. 

4286. Gibson, James J. The perception of the 
visual world. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 
xii, 242 p. $4.00.—The principal subject of this 
book is the visual perception of space. Chapters 
cover theories of perception, the visual field and 
visual world, formation of retinal images, a psy- 
chophysical theory of perception, stimulus variables 
for visual depth and distance, size and shape con- 
stancy, geometrical space and form, mean, learning, 
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and spatial behavior. 121 references.—R. B. 
Ammons. 

4287. Gilbert, M. Colour perception in parafoveal 
vision. Proc. phys. Soc., 1950, 2, 83-89.—Quantita- 
tive studies of extrafoveal colour vision are inherently 
difficult owing to the poor discrimination and rapid 
adaptation in the parafoveal and peripheral areas of 
the retina. Measurements of the luminosity, colour 
mixture, and hue discrimination curves have been 
made by a single observer using a field subtending 
1° 20’ and located at 2° and 4° from the fovea. The 
results suggest that for high retinal illumination 
parafoveal colour vision does not differ in essential 
characteristics from foveal vision, but at low illu- 
minations colour perception becomes reduced to a 
type of dichromatic vision similar to the tritanopic 
form of defective colour vision and to that reported 
for small field foveal vision.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

4288. Grimm, R. Der stereoskopische Raum. 
(Stereoscopic space.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1950, 150, 135—143.—The author discusses critically 
the various theories of stereoscopic vision and ex- 
plains his own. He considers the disparate stimulus 
a functional entity and stereoscopic depth perception 
its function. The dimensions of the stereoscopic 
space are determined by the inseparable maximum 
and minimum, and correspond to the angle of dis- 
crimination. Stereopsis only comes into full use for 
fine adjustment at close range and only in the central 
area. The size of the stereoscopic space is closely 
related to the finest possible movements of the 
fingers. The author’s own theory of stereopsis is 
explained and discussed in detail——(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 


4289. Hamburger, F. A. LEinige Beitrage zum 
Binocularschen Schielender. (A contribution to 
the problem of binocular vision in the squinting 
patient.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1950, 150, 157- 
164.—It is often considered that a deviating or 
amblyopic eye plays no part in binocular vision. 
Normal binocular vision depends for the production 
of a single image on a degree of convergence corre- 
lated to the object distance and thus on the meeting 
of the right and left visual axes at the fixation point. 
The squinting eye cannot in any position fulfil this 
condition and the paralytic eye only in certain di- 
rections; it must therefore rely on different methods 
of avoiding diplopia. The squinting patient can 
avoid diplopia in two different ways; either by sup- 
pression or by abnormal correspondence. These are 
discussed by the author in detail and he describes 13 
unusual examples of either category including post- 
operative cases and cases complicated by motor 
anomalies.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4290. Hanes, R. M. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Some effects of shape on apparent 
brightness. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 650-654.— 
“The influence of shape or form on apparent bright- 
ness has been investigated for three geometrical 
forms (square, triangle, and circle) at three intensity 
levels (0.1, 10, and 100 mL.). . . .”” Upon entering 
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the dark experimental room, S was seated and given 
several practice trials. Each of 5 male Ss made 162 
comparisons of forms of equal area. ‘The triangle 
and circle, on the average, exhibited an enhanced 
brightness relative to the square. These differences 
do not . . . remain the same for all sizes and all 
brightness levels . . . no simple single explanation 
seems adequate." —R. B. Ammons. , 

4291. Hartridge, H. Colours and how we see 
them. London: G. Bell, 1949. xi, 158 p. 15s.—A 
popular discussion of color, based on the Royal 
Institution Christmas Lectures for 1946-47. In- 
cluded are chapters on the production, uses and per- 
ception of color, illusions and unusual optical effects. 
Attention is called to the historic contributions of 
Benham, Bidwell, Dalten, Huyghens, Newton, 
Perkin, Young, and others. There are numerous 
figures and color plates illustrating experiments and 
demonstrations used in the course of the lectures. 
Among phenomena of particular psychological inter- 
est are visual acuity, camouflage, signal devices, 
color blindness, stereoscopic vision, contrast, after- 
images, and various illusions of color.—L. A. Riggs. 

4292. Hochberg, Julian E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Figure-ground reversal as a function of 
visual satiation. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 682-686. 
—“Prior satiation of the visual region upon which 
one of the two alternative figures of an ambiguous 
test pattern is later presented (1) results in the rela- 
tive decrease in perception-as-figure of the portion of 
the test pattern subsequently coincident with that 
region if both inspection figure and coincident portion 
of the test pattern are black on white, or both are 
white on black; (b) results in no change in the 
figure-ground reversal of the ambiguous pattern if 
the inspection figure is white on black and the coinci- 
dent portion of test pattern is black on white, or 
vice versa.” The results only partially support 
Kdhler’s statements about a “satiational process.” 
—R. B. Ammons. 

4293. Holston, Robert Paul. Some effects of 
motivation on visual discrimination. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 295-296.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950, University of Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 55 p., $1.00, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1974. 

4294. Hunt, R. W. G. Visual adaptation and the 
apparent saturation of colours. Proc. phys. Soc., 
Lond., 1949, 62, 203-206.—It was found that light 
adaptation either to standard illuminant A (repre- 
senting tungsten light) or to standard illuminant B 
(representing daylight) increased the apparent satur- 
ation of colours in comparison with their appearance 
to the dark-adapted eye. It is nenmeed that the 
effect is brought about by some mechanism between 
the receptors and the visual cortex, probably located 
in the synaptic cells of the retina—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

4295. Ikui, Hiroshi; Nakano, Kimimasa; & 
Oshio, Setsuo. (Kyushu U.) The influence of 
oxygen deficiency on vision. I. The changes of the 
field of vision by oxygen deficiency. Jap. J. clin. 
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exp. Med., 1947, 24, 250-251.—O, deficiency was 
induced; the field of vision was determined by 
Forster’s scotometer in 25 persons (17 male and 8 
female). It was noticeable that there were significant 
individual variations in the resistance against air 
famine. Under pressures, which corresponded to an 
altitude of 5000-6000 m., a peripheral scotoma was 
seen in a few cases, mainly in the upper area of the 
visual field. A sex difference could not be proved. 
As the area of scotoma is in no way definite in re- 
peated experiments, the decrease in the visual field 
may be due rather to the decrease of attentiveness or 
to the instability of the sight fixation.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

4296. Lichtenstein, Maicolm, & Conover, Donald 
W. (U.S. Navy Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) 
San Diego County Fair vision survey. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1950, 5, 463.—Abstract. 

4297. MacAdam, David L. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Loci of constant hue and bright- 
ness determined with various surrounding colors. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 589-595.—A new modi- 
fication of the Donaldson colorimeter is described. 
With this device it has been possible to vary the 
saturation of one half of the test field, and to match 
it for hue by adjusting the chromaticity of the other 
half. If the two fields are always matched for bright- 
ness and hue, a field of high saturation is found to 
have a lower luminance than one of low saturation. 
This luminance is calculated on the basis of the 
colorimeter settings and the laws of additive color 
mixture, referred to the combinations of filters and 
source used as primaries. In terms of the ICI chro- 
maticity diagram, the locus of colors which evoke 
the same hue and brightness is a curve, and the 
various loci converge on a point which represents an 
acceptable white. The loci and their point of con- 
vergence are strongly influenced by adaptation to a 
surrounding color.—L. A. Riggs. 

4298. Maltzman, Irving. Brightness discrimina- 
tion and transposition with single and paired stimu- 
lus presentations. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 461. 
—Abstract. 

4299. Marquez, M. La théorie de Cajal sur le 
croisement des fibres nerveuses dans le chiasma 
optique en rapport avec celle de l’oeil “‘cyclope” et 
de l’oeil “dedouble.” (The theory of Cajal on the 
crossing of nerve fibers in the optic chiasma in rela- 
tion to that of the “cyclopian” eye and the “re- 
divided” eye. Ann. Oculist., Paris, 1950, 183, 326- 
337.—The cyclopean eye theory explains satisfactor- 
ily the sensorial part, but does not explain the oculo- 
motor apparatus when one comes to consider con- 
vergence and divergence. The author therefore puts 
forward his theory of the redivided cyclopean eye. 
The present paper discusses these theories in relation 
to the crossing of nerve fibers at the chiasma.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4300. Mita, T., Hironaka, K., & Koike, I. The 
change in electrical excitability of the human retina 
caused by a flash of light. Toh. J. exp. Med., 1949, 
51, 379-388.—The change in electrical excitability 
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of the human retina as measured by Motokawa was 
studied under various conditions of duration and 
intensity of the stimulating light. It was found that 
the phase of supernormal excitability, described by 
Motokawa as occurring about 2 seconds after the 
end of stimulation by white light, was preceded by a 
refractory phase of subnormal excitability usually at 
a maximum of about 0.05 sec. after stimulation. 
Unlike the supernormal phase the refractory phase 
was more affected by changes in the duration of the 
stimulating light than by changes in its intensity; 
shorter durations tended to produce more refractori- 
ness than longer ones. A quantitative relation was 
found between the amount of refractoriness and the 
amount of excitability developed.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 


4301. Mote, F. A., Riopelle, A. J., & Meyer, D. 
R. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The effect of inter- 
mittent preadapting light upon subsequent dark 
adaptation in the human eye. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1950, 40, 584—-588.—The course of dark adaptation 
was measured with a violet test flash following one 
minute of pre-exposure to a flickering field of white 
light. Flicker rates from .25 to 2 flashes per second 
were used, and brightness was varied from 22.15 to 
8860 millilamberts. In control experiments the 
same brightnesses were used, but the interval of pre- 
exposure was reduced to .5 second (equivalent to the 
one second interval of flicker). Mean data for three 
subjects reveal no differences among the various 
dark adaptation curves for control and experimental 
procedures at any given level of pre-exposure. The 
results are discussed in relation to Hecht’s analysis 
of flicker and Wald’s visual cycle.—L. A. Riggs. 


4302. Motokawa, K. Spatial summation of optic 
stimuli in the human retina as revealed by electrical 
stimulation. Toh. J. exp. Med., 1949, 51, 179-187. 
—The summation effect of multiple test patches was 
independent of the retinal area used. When the 
effect was examined using differently coloured 
patches summation was fairly marked between 
red and green, or green and blue patches, but was 
never so striking as that between two patches of the 
same colour. There was no indication of summation 
between red and blue. It is suggested that the re- 
sults with colour can be explained on the basis of the 
Young-Helmholtz theory by assuming that the red 
and green and the green and blue pairs had part of 
their mechanisms in common, which was not the case 
wae) the red and blue pair.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit. 

4303. Motokawa, K., & Iwama, K. The relation 
between the intensity of light and the electrical 
excitability of the human retina. Toh. J. exp. Med., 
1949, 51, 155-164.—The maximum increase in 
electrical excitability expressed as a percentage of 
the excitability of the dark ({) was found to vary 
with the intensity of the light stimulus (I). If ¢ 
were plotted against log 1 single sigmoid curves were 
obtained at the fovea of two subjects exactly like 
those published by Hecht relating the flicker fusion 
frequency to log I. The curves obtained at the peri- 
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phery also resembled Hecht’s in showing two dis- 
continuous parts, one apparently due to rods and 
the other to cones. The results are interpreted in 
terms of Hecht’s photochemical theories.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

4304. Prentice, W.C. H. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
On the size of the figural after-effect with varying 
distances. Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 589-593.— 
A previous report by the author (see 22: 2481) indi- 
cated that the figural after-effect does not obey a 
law of visual angle; rather it had an absolute size 
like the Ejidetic image or like every-day memory 
images. The present experiment shows that finding 
to be in error. The more distant circle looks much 
larger to all Os. The more distant circle, however, is 
retinally smaller than the nearer ones. The argu- 
ment for the discrepancy between the two experi- 
ments is presented.—S. C. Ericksen. 

4305. Ratliff, Floyd, & Riggs, Lorrin A. (Brown 
U., Providence, R. I.) Involuntary motions of the 
eye during monocular fixation. J. exp. Psychol., 
1950, 40, 687-701.—‘‘The purpose of this experiment 
was to measure rapid involuntary movements of the 


eye. . . . A photographic method of recording was 
used. . . . Records were obtained from five sub- 
jects. ... The results... indicate that small 


rapid motions of the eye do occur during ‘steady’ 
fixation, but that the magnitudes of these motions 
are extremely small."—C. H. Ammons. 


4306. Remky, H. Die gegensinnige Induktion 
der Doppelnetzhaut als Grundlage des beidaugigen 
Sehaktes. (Opposed induction of the twin retinae 
as the basis of binocular vision.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1950, 150, 120-134.—A new theory of 
binocular vision is discussed. The so-called abnormal 
correspondence of squints represents a sensory adapt- 
ation to the abnormal position of the visual axis (and 
the image) of the squinting eye. The sensory re- 
orientation involves cancelling out the contralateral 
impulses originating in the opposed fovea. Accord- 
ing to the author, the various phenomena of inhibi- 
tion and suppression have to be interpreted as signs 
of an opposed induction of the twin retinae. The 
sensory abnormalities of the squinting individual are 
considered exaggerations of inhibitions present in the 
normal person.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4307. Ronchi, V. Novita nella teoria della vis- 
ione. (A new approach to a theory of vision.) 
Scientia, 1947, 82, 49-63; 1948, 83, 1-9.—In analyz- 
ing the theory of vision, studying particularly the 
process of absorbing the radiated stimulus and the 
transmission of the characteristic elements to the 
brain, the author has come to the conclusion that 
from each retinal cell, even from the foveal region, 
there must be a discharge along the optic nerve of a 
group of impulses endowed by three characteristics: 
geometric, sense, and color measurement. These ob- 
servations, made for the first time and correlated 
with the physiological ‘‘all or none law”’ has led to a 
new theory which regards transmission along the 
optical nerve as modulated. The 3 parameters thus 
made available, the basic frequency, the modulated 
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frequency, and the indices of modulation, are facts 
corresponding to the fundamentals of the trichro- 
matic theory, i.e., to the lumination, length of the 
dominant wave, and to the saturation—N. De 
Palma. 


4308. Rubin, Edgar. Visual figures apparently 
incompatible with geometry. Acta psychol., 1950, 
7, 365-387.—When figures of the illusion type are 
presented, rules of Euclidean geometry are not valid. 
The experienced contradiction arises with the formu- 
lation so that the judgment is not only visual but 
linguistic. With changes in mental set, an altered 
elaborative process takes place in the psycho- 
physiological system.—G. Rubdin- Rabson. 


4309. Schaefer, H. Messungen tiber die Vari- 
ationsbreite de Schwellenempfindlichkeit des men- 
schlichen Auges fur foveales Farbsehen im Roten. 
(Experiments on the scale of variations of the thresh- 
old of the human fovea for red light.) Klin. Mbl. 
Augenheilk., 1949, 115, 690-699.—An apparatus was 
employed which showed a rectangular illuminated 
slit behind red glass transmitting light waves over 
7,000 Angstrom units, the brightness of which was 
regulated by a resistance. It was found that the 
threshold varied in different persons considerably, 
the more sensitive eyes requiring only one-third of 
the brightness of the less sensitive. The statistical 
interval of uncertainty between invisibility and de- 
finite perception of the slit was 2.5 times the bright- 
ness of the first value. The number of subjects (8) 
is as yet too small to allow conclusions as to whether 
this interval varies considerably in different subjects. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4310. Schlosberg, Harold. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) A note on depth perception, size con- 
stancy, and related topics. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 
314-317.—The author suggests that the phenomena 
of depth perception, size constancy, etc., all make 
sense in terms of a functional view of the nature of 
perception. Organisms perceive objects in space. 
Such a perception represents the response of the 
organism to a complex of stimuli, integrated with the 
remaining effects of past experience with similar 
objects. A large number of experiments in visual 
perception of size and distance fit neatly into the fol- 
lowing equation: Size of Retinal Image = Size of 
Object/ Distance of Object.—R. B. Ammons. 


4311. ten Doesschate, J. Electrical stimulation 
of the visual apparatus. Ophthalmologica, 1951, 121, 
44.—Abstract. 


4312. Warman, J. R. ty and fus- 
ional stereoscopy. Optician, 1950, 119, 227-228.— 
A simplified account of how the disparity between 
the right and left visual images normally gives rise 
to fusional stereoscopy when binocular fixation 
occurs. Experiments suggested that fusional stere- 
oscopy arises because part of the macular image of 
one eye is either partly occluded by the macular 
image of a nearer object in the other eye or seems 
geometrically to be occluded because of the flatness 
of retinal images.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


4313. Wood, C. L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.), 
& Bitterman, M. E. Blinking as a measure of effort 
in visual work. Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 584— 
588.—The visual tasks employed were Forms I and 
II of Tinker’s Speed of Reading Test. Ss were in- 
structed to work rapidly, with maximal effort, during 
one 15 min. period and slowly, with minimal effort, 
during the other. The significantly greater rate of 
blinking during slow work as compared with fast 
supports the contention that blink-rate is an inverse 
correlate of performance. Due to the large variance, 
rate of blinking is not a very sensitive or reliable 
index of performance.—S. C. Ericksen. 


(See also abstracts 4155, 4902, 4911) 


AUDITION 


4314. Ades, Harlow W. (Northwestern U. Sch. 
Med., Chicago, Ill.), & Brookhart, John M. The 
central auditory pathway. J. Neurophysiol., 1950, 
13, 189-205.—Cats under dial or nembutal were 
used to study the unipolar responses to click stimuli 
at various stations along the auditory pathway to 
the cortex. At successively higher levels the recorded 
response shows increased latency, duration and 
amplitude along with simplified wave form. The 
data indicate one more synapse in the ipsilateral 
pathway. The trapezoid crossing is of greatest im- 
portance to the cortical projection system whereas 
the inferior collicular commissure is probably the 
important system involved in sound localization. 
Implications for auditory theory are discussed.— 
C. E. Henry. 

4315. Jamison, John H. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Conditioning an autonomic response for determining 
absolute auditory intensity thresholds in the rat. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 461.—Abstract. 

4316. Thompson, Paul O. (U.S. Navy Electron- 
ics Lab., San Diego, Calif.), Licklider, J. C. R., & 
Webster, John C. On the frequency separation 
limits of monotic and diotic beats. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1950, 5, 466.—Abstract. 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


4317. Alprin, Stanley I. (U. Louisville, Ky.) 
The relationship of self adjustment to pursuit rotor 
performance. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 
36-39.—This study investigates the relationship 
between an individual’s feelings, attitudes, and 
values and his performance in a motor learning 
situation. 150 Ss from public schools were tested. 
They ranged from 9 to 18 years in age. There were 
30 Ss in each of 5 age groups, and the sexes were 
equally represented. Section 1, Self Adjustment, of 
the California Personality Test was administered to 
all Ss, and this was followed by practice on the 
Koerth-type pursuit rotor, consisting of 3 minutes 
before a 5-min. rest, and 8 minutes after it. No re- 
lationship was found between the California Per- 
sonality Test and pursuit rotor scores——C. D. 


Crites. 
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4318. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) Mirror drawing. Methods med. 
Res., 1950, 3, 178-179.—The mirror drawing task is 
described and ways of varying it are suggested. As 
“little or nothing has been done to investigate ap- 
paratus variables,”several are pointed out. n 
evaluating the results, the authors comment that 
“itis . . . important to observe as many aspects of 
behavior and use as many indices as possible.”— 
C. D. Crites. 

4319. Amsel, Abram. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) The effect upon level of consummatory re- 
sponse of the addition of anxiety to a motivational 
complex. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 709-715.—25 
rats were trained to drink for 5 min. a day, following 
a fixed deprivation period, until a plateau in mean 
water consumption curve was established. 13 
(Group A) were then shocked during drinking for 4 
days; 12 (Group B) were not shocked. All were 
tested again without shock. The data indicated that 
the Group A curve of water intake fell to almost 
zero at the beginning of the test period. ‘The re- 
sults were interpreted as indicating that the diminu- 
tion in water intake of Group A was due to the 
presence of anxiety-reducing responses in the drink- 
ing situation, which competed with the previously- 
established consummatory' response.”—C. 4H. 
Ammons. 

4320. Bartlett, Frederic. Human tolerance limits. 
Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 133-141.—Human tolerance 
depends not only on level but on incentive, both of 
the imposed and the intrinsic types. The former is 
unable to raise tolerance level; the latter does so 
without strain and is essentially an appeal to under- 
standing.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4321. Brownlee, A. (Agric. Res. Coun. Field 
Station, Compton, Bershire, Eng.) Studies in the 
behaviour of domestic cattle in Britain. Bull. 
Animal Behav., 1950, No. 8, 11-20.—Naturalistic 
field observations of cattle are described, both “those 
potentially capable of manifestation in the new-born 
calf’’—and those appearing in later lifeonly. Among 
other conclusions the writer reports that “there is no 
evidence that normal cattle with functioning rumen 
ever sleep.’’— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

4322. Bryan, Glenn L. An investigation of certain 
after-effects of prolonged exposure to positive radial 
acceleration. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 465.— 
Abstract. 

4323. Canfield, A. A., Comrey, A. L., Wilson, R. 
C., & Zimmerman, W. S. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The effect of increased positive radial 
acceleration upon discrimination reaction time. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 733-737.—To determine the 
effects of increased positive radial acceleration on dis- 
crimination reaction time, 32 Ss wearing anti-g suits 
indicated “‘the direction that a red light lay from a 
green one ... [by] a simple motor response.” 
On each of 4 da. Ss were tested at 1, 3, and 5 g. 
Ss’ efficiency was impaired significantly at 5 g. for 
the first few trials but not thereafter. Impairment 
is attributed to “distribution, novelty, and appre- 
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hension . . . rather than to any fundamental physi- 
ological embarrassment.’’—C. H. Ammons. 

4324. Daanje, A. On locomotory movements in 
birds and the intention movements derived from 
them. Behaviour, 1950, 3, 48-98.—After analyzing a 
number of locomotory movements and their derived 
intention movements the writer “‘shows that the 
majority of intention movements are difficult to 
recognize because they have undergone a secondary 
evolutionary change (ritualization) as an adaptation 
to a newly acquired function, that of acting as a social 
releaser.’’ A number of principles are involved: (1) 
exaggeration, (2) a shifting of thresholds of the com- 
ponent elements and (3) loss of coordination be- 
tween the component rhythms. 39 references. 
German summary.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

4325. Daly, C. D. The psycho-biological origins 
of circumcision. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 31, 
217—236.—Anthropological explanations of the origin 
of circumcision are reviewed and a brief discussion 
of the antiquity of man in its relation to sexual re- 
pression is offered. A general discussion of the 
motives for the introduction of circumcision in 
phylogenesis is then presented together with certain 
psychoanalytic contributions to circumcision and bi- 
sexuality. A summary on the role of circumcision 
in the puberty rites of primitive people and an ap- 
pendix on the blood covenant in psychic evolution 
and its connection with circumcision rites conclude 
the article— N. H. Pronko. 

4326. Deutsch, Stanley. (U. S. Navy Electron- 
ics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Adaptation of a test of 
relative motion for use with enlisted Navy personnel. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 465.—Abstract. 

4327. Gottsdanker, Robert M. (Santa Barbara 
Coll., Calif.) The accuracy of prediction motion. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 469.—Abstract. 

4328. Jones, F. Nowell (U. California, Los 
Angeles), & Corkille, Julia Dorothy. The con- 
sistency of individual ergographic work patterns. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 469.—Abstract. 

4329. Katz, David, & Seichter, Hermann. Graph- 
ological experiments with the scriptochronograph. 
Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 279-287.—By use of this ap- 
paratus, temporal relations in writing are examined 
with precision. By measuring as well all extra move- 
ments, 35 persons were tested for absolute or object- 
ive writing speed, interrelation of tension phenom- 
ena, motor and inhibitory impulses, rhythm of per- 
formance and its disturbances.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4330. King, H. E., & Clausen, J. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Simple reaction time. Methods med. 
Res., 1950, 3, 166-168.—A basic apparatus design 
“common to all methods of determining RT" which 
“permits reading of RT to visual and to auditory 
stimuli’’ is described. Suggestions for meeting vari- 
ous experimental difficulties are offered. The test 
has a reliability of .88.—C. H. Ammons. 

4331. Lyman, John. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Addition and number checking test performance of 
men in extreme thermal environments. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 469.—Abstract. 
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4332. MacGregor, Roderick. (Smithfield Coll., 
Eagle Court, St. John’s Lane, E.C.1, Eng.) Behav- 
iour in (Asiatic) domestic buffalo. Bull. Animal 
Behav., 1950, No. 8, 21-23.—A brief description of 
the semi-aquatic Asiatic buffalo and of some of its 
customary behavior patterns.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


4333. Miles, W.R. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Static equilibrium. Methods med. Res., 1950, 3, 157- 
165.—The ataxiameter and a standardized procedure 
for using it as a test are described. Various factors 
which influence static equilibrium are enumerated 
and evaluated in terms of experiméntal results. 
Comment by F. A. Hellebrandt. 17 references.— 
C. H, Ammons. 


4334. Poulsen, Holger. (Zoological Gardens, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark.) orphological and ethological 
notes on a hybrid between a domestic duck and a 
domestic goose. Behaviour, 1950, 3, 98-104.— 
Structurally, this hybrid most closely resembles a 
duck but shows some goose-like features. Behavi- 
orally there is a similar picture. Although the ani- 
mal is structurally a male it shows no sexual activity 
even under the influence of hormone administration. 
German summary.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


4335. Ross, Sherman; Smith, W. IL, & Denen- 
berg, Victor. (U. Maryland, College Park.) A pre- 
liminary study of individual and group hoarding in 
the white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 123-127. 
—‘‘Three male CF-Wistar strain litter-mates, who 
were reared in isolation from weaning until 112 days 
old, hoarded under solitary and group conditions over 
a period of eight weeks. It was found that a domin- 
ance-submission relationship was established when 
Rat 2 was placed into a group situation. This sub- 
ject was always the submissive rat. Rat 3 was found 
to be the most dominant. ... It was concluded 
that ... the rat or rats who are the more sub- 
missive members of the group will hoard less under 
group conditions than under isolation conditions. 
The more dominant member or members will hoard 
about the same amount under both conditions.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


4336. Shaw, C. D. (Bur. Med. & Surg., Navy 
Dept., Washington, D.C.) Dramamine trials in the 
United States Navy. Milit. Surg., 1950, 106, 441- 
447.—A summary of the results of 13 studies of the 
effects of dramamine on motion sickness which oc- 
curred on land, sea, in the air, and in submarines is 
presented. Dramamine is prophylactic against 
motion sickness in 50 milligram doses and is effective 
as a therapeutic agent in 100 milligram doses. Of 
interest to psychologists is the fact that aboard 3 
weather vessels placebo appeared to be as beneficial 
as dramamine.— M. Alpern. 


4337. Silbermann, Isidor. A conbribution to the 
psychology of menstruation. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1950, 31, 258-267.—Every menstruation leads to a 
regression, which constitutes a perilous event in the 
woman's life. Some women do not rebound to their 
previot's point of balance or require large amounts of 
psychic energy to do so. These difference are prob- 
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ably due in part to the extent of the regression and 
other factors. 27 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


4338. Smith, Wendell I, & Ross, Sherman. (U. 
Maryland, College Park.) The effect of continued 
food deprivation on hoarding in the albino rat. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 117-121.—“The purpose of 
the experiment was to investigate the effect of a 
continuous 35-day period of food deprivation on 
hoarding in the albino rat. Eight litter-mates, four 
males and four females of CF-Wistar stock, were 
used when they were 60 days old. The rats were 
placed on short daily rations of 1/18th of their body 
weight on the 59th day. It was found that hoarding 
reached a peak during the second week, which was 
not equalled by any later performance. Hoarding 
decreased markedly during the third week when the 
cages had to be shifted. The mean hoarding level 
does not indicate a marked falling off of hoarding for 
the 35-day period.”—C. H. Ammons. 


4339. Smith, Wendell I. (Bucknell U., Lewisburg, 
Pa.), & Ross, Sherman. Hoarding behavior in the 
golden hamster (Mescocricetus auratus auratus). 
J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 211-215.—*‘The present 
investigation was concerned with the value of the 
golden hamster as a subject for hoarding studies. 
Some quantitative and qualitative data on hamster 
hoarding behavior are presented and compared with 
hoarding by the white rat. . . . Six of the eight sub- 
jects in this group hoarded in excess of 10 pellets on 
each of the 14 days and the remaining two hoarded in 
excess of 10 on one-half of the days.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


4340. Stroud, J. M., & Hedlun, J. M. (U. S. 
Navy Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) A meas- 
ure of the accuracy of rhythmic tapping. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 466.—Abstract. 


4341. Taylor, J.G. (U. Cape Town, Union South 
Africa.) Reaction latency as a function of reaction 
potential and behavior oscillation. Psychol. Rev., 
1950, 57, 375-389.—A logical system deducing the 
relations of reaction latency, reaction potential and 
behavior oscillation is presented. ‘To test the valid- 
ity of these deductions 118 white rats were trained 
to jump to a reward of 2 gm. of food. When each 
animal reached a criterion of two successive un- 
prompted jumps over a 6-inch gap, the gap was in- 
creased to 8 inches, and kept at this distance for the 
rest of the experiment. Jumping reaction latencies 
were measured and converted into reaction veloci- 
ties.” Results are summarized and compared with 
the predictions.—C. H. Ammons. 


4342. Tinbergen, N., & Perdeck, A. C. On the 
stimulus situation releasing the response in 
the newly hatched Herring Gull chick (Larus argen- 
tatus argentatus Pont.) Behaviour, 1950, 3, 1-39.— 
A systematic exploration of the stimulus cues which 
release pecking responses in gull chicks showed the 
following relevant elements of the parent’s head: 
(1) movement, (2) a very definite shape, (3) low- 
ness, (4) nearness, (5) pointing down, (6) ‘‘a red 
patch at the tip, characterized by colour and by con- 
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trast,” and (7) “something protruding outside the 
bill’s outline (focd)."" The pecking response, as 
tested in the newly hatched chicks in the experi- 
ment, was felt to be unlearned and dependent upon 
an “Innate Releasing Mechanism.” 16 references. 
German summary.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


4343. van der Horst, L. The effect of lesions of 
the brain on the “intelligence” of rats. Acta psychol., 
1950, 7, 247-255.—Rat intelligence can be evaluated 
only in life situations and not in laboratory tasks 
limited to reactions of the subcortical system. The 
vital phenomenon known as intelligence and due to 
functioning of the cortex is only performed in the 
subcortical centers. Langley’s restoration of func- 
tion following cerebral lesions is seen less optimistic- 
ally at the present time; nor is Lashley’s “‘loss of 
interest” as a result of cerebral lesion obviated by 
time and training.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4344. Vince, M. A. (Psychological Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Eng.) Some exceptions to the psycho- 
logical refractory period in unskilled manual re- 
sponses. Cambridge Eng.: Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Psychological Laboratory, 1950. 14 p. (APU 
Rep. No. 124.)—In a series of experiments Ss either 
tracked a moving line seen through an aperture or 
moved a knob when a line of a given length was seen. 
Stimuli appeared intermittently, the interstimulus 
interval varying from 0.05 to 1.6 sec. It was found 
that reaction time to a second stimulus is usually 
lengthened if it is presented less than 0.5 sec. after 
the first. In some cases the course of the first re- 
sponse is modified and its associated reaction time 
made longer, or it is even inhibited with intervals of 
.05 or 0.1 sec.—R. B. Ammons. 


4345. Walker, D. M. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Observations on behavior in young calves. Bull. 
Animal Behav., 1950, No. 8, 5-10.—The suckling 
behavior of 3 calves in their first 96 hours of life is 
reported. Suckling was attempted within 3 hours 
after birth but was not maximally effective until a 
second feeding about 6 hours after birth. In the first 
day there were 4 feeding periods, and frequency 
varied from 6 to 8 thereafter. Intervals between 
feeding were irregular.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


4346. Warren, Neil D. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Psychological research on the Uni- 
versity of Southern California human centrifuge. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 465.—Abstract. 


4347. Willmorth, Norman E., & Green, Gerald 
Allen. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) The 
effect of increased positive radial acceleration on the 

and accuracy of reaching movements. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 465.—Abstract. 


4348. Wilson, Robert C. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The effect of increased positive 
radial acceleration on perceptual speed and spatial 
orientation abilities. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 
465—466.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4145, 4146, 4147) 
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COMPLE X PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


4349. Amsel, Abram (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.), & Maltzman, Irving. The effect upon gen- 
eralized drive strength of emotionality as inferred 
from the level of consummatory response. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1950, 40, 563-569.—‘“‘In order to test the 
hypothesis that the magnitude of a consummatory 
(drinking) response would be increased when that 
response was preceded by noxious stimulation ad- 
ministered apart from the drinking situation, 20 
female albino rats were trained to drink in indi- 
vidual cages during a 10-min. period each day for 
14 days. ... The introduction of shock before 
drinking . . . resulted in a sharp and significant 
rise in the curve of average water consumption. . 
The results were interpreted in terms of an increase 
in the total generalized drive strength.”” Results 
from switched conditions were interpreted as indi- 
cating that “emotionality . . . may become condi- 
tioned to stimuli which are contiguous with [a ] per- 
severative state although not contiguous with the 
shock experience itself.’".—R. B. Ammons. 


4350. Atkinson, John William. Studies in pro- 
jective measurement of achievement motivation. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 290-291.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 145 p., $1.81, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1945. 


4351. Bollnow, Otto Friedrich. Die Rolle der 
Vernunft im Menschenleben. (The role of reasoning 
in the life of man.) Sammlung, 1950, 5, 720-728.— 
Although he is aware that emotional behavior is 
necessary for the richness of human life and for 
creations of mankind, the author believes it has been 
greatly overemphasized. He pleads for a return to 
reasonable behavior which he considers the necessary 
condition for an orderly living together of men and 
as the great virtue of democracy. ‘The education 
for a reasonable and disciplined behavior is the ur- 
gent demand of our time; the education not only of 
the growing youth, but more important still the 
ever renewed self-education of each single indi- 
vidual.” —M. J. Stanford. 


4352. Dymond, Rosalind F. (Mt. Holyoke Coll., 
S. Hadley, Mass.) Personality and empathy. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 343-350.—A revised 
rating scale consisting of 6 items or personality 
traits was given to measure empathic ability 
whereby scores were obtained for the accuracy with 
which the rater assumes the role of his subject. Data 
were obtained from 80 college students who became 
acquainted with each other in groups of 4 during 
10-minute sessions. Those who were highest and 
lowest in empathy scores were further studied by 
projective techniques and the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
The results are used to characterize the personality 
variables associated with empathy.— N. M. Glaser. 


4353. Fearing, Franklin, & Wilner, Daniel M. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) The determinants of 
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opinion in a controversial issue. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 462.—Abstract. 


4354. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Creativity. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 444-454.—The subject of creativity has been 
neglected by psychologists. The immediate problem 
has two aspects. (1) How can we discover creative 
promise in our children and our youth, (2) How can 
we promote the development of creative personali- 
ties. Creative talent cannot be accounted for ade- 
quately in terms of 1.Q. A new way of thinking 
about creativity and creative productivity is seen in 
the factorial conceptions of personality. By applica- 
tion of factor analysis a fruitful exploratory approach 
can be made. Carefully constructed hypotheses 
concerning primary abilities will lead to the use of 
novel types of tests. New factors will be discovered 
that will provide us with means to select individuals 
with creative personalities. The properties of pri- 
mary abilities should be studied to improve educa- 
tional methods and further their utilization.—R. 
Mathias. 


4355. Jones, Harold E. 
A study of emotional contexts. 
1950, 5, 467.—Abstract. 


4356. Kafka, Gustav. Uber Uraffekte. (Basic 
emotions.) Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 256-278.— 
Movements of the organism are either heterokinetic 
—ingestion and ejection—or idiokinetic—recession 
and profusion—and are responsive to desire, antip- 
athy and fear, the basic affects. The discussion 
covers the central meaning of the basic affects and 
their ramifications in the loftiest expression of hu- 
man spiritual and intellectual life—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

4357. Kline, Milton V. (Long Island U., N. Y.) 
Hypnotic age regression and intelligence. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1950, 77, 129-132.—“The results from the 
administration of a series of equivalent intelligence 
tests at hypnotically regressed age levels showed con- 
sistent changes for an experimental population of 10 
male college students. For all subjects there was a 
significant loss in raw score which coincided with the 
age to which they had been regressed. 1Q’s remained 
constant. From the regressed age of 8 to the waking 
age of 22, the test scores reflected a picture of mental 
maturation characterized by an increasing achieve- 
ment power with a constant measure of brightness. 
From this study it appeared indicated that hypnotic 
age regression involves much more than recall and 
simulation acuity.”—C. H. Ammons. 


4358. Knight, Norton Burtrum. The interaction 
of positive and negative motivation in problem 
solving : an evaluation of theories of excitation value, 
tension reduction and frustration. Microfilm Abstr., 
1950, 10(4), 298-300.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1950, University of Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 62 p., $1.00, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1981. 


4359. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Aspects of the psychology of meaning. J. genet. 


(U. California, Berkeley.) 
Amer. Psychologist, 
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Psychol., 1950, 77, 231-255.—A number of interpre- 
tations of meaning are discussed. Most of these 
emphasize ‘‘the appropriateness of all the subjective 
and objective conditions of response.’’ However, 
“the idea of meaning is a psychological abstraction, 
and it is necessary to guard against the risk of 
treating it as if it were a discrete entity."’ 26 refer- 
ences.—C. H. Ammons. 


4360. Sarbin, Theodore R. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) Contributions to role-taking theory: I. Hyp- 
notic behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 255-270.— 
The similarity between role-taking in the drama and 
role-taking in hypnosis is discussed and it is ‘“‘postu- 
lated that success in taking a dramatic role or hyp- 
notic role depended upon favorable motivation, a 
perception of the role, and role-taking aptitude. The 
chief difference in the two forms of role-taking was 
the degree of participation of the self in the role 
(levels of consciousness). . . . Favorable motiva- 
tion was re-defined as congruence between the 
subject’s self-concept and the role of the hypnotic 
subject. Role-perception is derived from the indi- 
vidual’s interaction with various media of communi- 
cation: the manner in which role-perception influ- 
ences role-enactment is indicated. Finally, a role- 
taking aptitude is postulated. . . . Various research 
and clinical findings were introduced to supply a 
groundwork. . . .” 46 references.—R. B. Ammons. 


4361. Sarbin, Theodore R. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) A preface to a psychological analysis of the 
self. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 464.—Abstract. 


4362. Székely, Lajos. Productive processes in 
learning and thinking. Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 388- 
407.—In an experimental learning situation, the 
author examines the bases of the applicability of 
knowledge and concludes: (1) superiority lies in the 
modern method, (2) in better endowed S’s, (3) in 
the traditional method for verbal recall, (4) pro- 
ductive application and verbal reproducibility are 
mutually exclusive, (5) modern and traditional 
learning methods show differences in the solution 
process itself, (6) a functional connection exists be- 
tween insightful previous learning and subsequent 
productive problem solving, (7) productive proc- 
esses take place during learning by insight as well as 
during problem-solving proper, (8) there is continu- 
ity between creative behavior and the earlier experi- 
ences of the organism, (9) comprehension of learning 
material may be improved by better learning 
methods.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

of meaning. 


4363. Wright,H.W. Thetwo 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1950, 4, 156-170.—“‘It is argued 
in this paper that the meaning of our perceptions 
and ideas relates them to an objective system which 
may be characterized as a context, a field, or a 
world.” Two outstanding features of the system 
are its relation to the common conditions of human 
security and satisfaction and its objective character 
and organization independent of individual aware- 
ness. It has both subjective and objective aspects. 
—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 
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LEARNING & MEMORY 
4364. Adams, Jack A. A study of warmup de- 


crement in t rotor performance. Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy a ay Devices 
Center, 1950. 19 p. (Tech. Rep. -SDC 938-1-5.) 


—Comparison of massed and distributed practice on 
the Epicyclic Pursuit Rotor led to these conclusions: 
(1) Warmup decrement is not related to growth of 
inhibition with massed practice, (2) the evidence 
countered Ammons’ hypothesis that, with massed 
practice, warmup decrement decreases as a function 
of the number of previous practice sessions, (3) post- 
rest gain with massed practice ‘“‘was a decreasing 
function of the number of practice sessions,” and 
(4) results revealed no permanent difference be- 
tween the two groups. 16 references.—R. Tyson. 


4365. Ammons, Carol H., Slotnick, Gerald, & 
Ammons, Robert B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Per- 
formance of a serial paired-associate motor task. 
Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 39-43.—“‘Sixty-four 
undergraduate college students learned paired toggle 
switches on an 8-unit Schlosberg Board to the cri- 
terion of 16 successive correct pairings or matches. 

The acquisition curve was negatively acceler- 
ated. Mean number trials to criterion was 48.1 + 
26.5, . . . and mean time required was 34.5 min. 
Sex, starting position, and board position influenced 
performance only in chance fashion. No evidence of 
a serial position effect was found, although 43 Ss 
reported that their first, second, and eighth switches 
were easier to learn. . . . No difference in perform- 
ance was evident between Ss who used language cues 
and those who did not.”"—C. D. Crites. 

4366. Ammons, Robert B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) 
Acquisition of motor skill: III. Effects of initially 
distributed practice on rotary it performance. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 777-787.—212 female 
college students “‘were given three 12-min. periods 
of rotary pursuit practice. In Period I, Ss rested 0 
sec., 20 sec., 50 sec., 2 min., 5 min., 12 min., or 24 
hrs. between 20-sec. trials. In Periods 2 and 3, the 
test periods, all Ss practiced continuously to equal- 
ize temporary effects of differential distribution. 
Smoothed curves based on group mean performance 
levels and corrected for warm-up decrement were 
analyzed.”’ In the test conditions, the groups which 
had had 50-sec. and 2-min. rests performed best. 
The longer the intertrial rests in Period 1, the less 
the subsequent warm-up decrement. “Motivation, 
‘testing’, and generalization theories of temporary 
and permanent work decrement were discussed, and 
several further experiments outlined.” —C. D. Crites. 

4367. Armitage, Stewart George. The effects of 
barbiturates on the behavior of rat offspring as 
measured in learning and reasoning situations. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 288-289.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 86 p., $1.08, 
= cme Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1944, 

4368. Baker, Katherine E., & Wylie, Ruth C. 
(Connecticut Coll., New London.) Transfer of verbal 
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to a motor task. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 
632-638.—"This experiment investigates the trans- 
fer effects of varying amounts of verbal training 
upon the subsequent learning of a motor task. 
Three groups of 18 subjects received 0, 8 and 24 
verbal training trials, respectively, prior to 60 trials 
on the motor task.” For both time and error scores 
there was a significant amount of transfer to the 
motor performance only after 24 verbal training 
trials. ‘“‘Results were interpreted in terms of the 
theoretical concepts of stimulus and response gen- 
eralization.’"—R. B. Ammons. 

4369. Baker, Katherine E., Wylie, Ruth C., & 
Gagné, Robert M. (Connecticut Coll., New London.) 
Transfer of training to a motor skill as a function of 
variation in rate of response. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
40, 721-732.—The authors studied “transfer of 
training as a function of differences in response rate 
between the training and final tasks.’”” 155 Ss com- 
prising 5 matched groups were required to run a 
crank to align a pointer and a target. Ss were given 
8 training trials at one rate followed by 8 trials at a 
second rate. Positive transfer was found to be re- 
lated to degree of similarity between the rates of re- 
sponse and difficulty of the task.—C. H. Ammons. 


4370. Beauchamp, George A. The variable proc- 
esses in transfer. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 
75-76.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University 
of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
163 p., $2.04, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 1946, 

4371. Bell, Hugh M. (Chico State Coll., Calif.) 
Retention of pursuit rotor skill after one year. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 648-649.—“‘The present ex- 
periment consists of a retest after one year of 47 of 
the [457 Ss]... who participated in the first 
experiment. Each subject was given 20 one-min. 
trials on the pursuit rotor separated by rest periods 
of one min. each. It was not possible to obtain 
enough subjects from any one of the original groups 
and hence the scores in this experiment consist of 
some individuals from each of the groups... 
Over the one-year period . . . scores dropped only 
29 percent, and this was completely recovered after 
eight trials. Slight gains continued during the re- 
maining trials. The long-lasting results of a brief 
practice period are convincingly demonstrated for 
this motor skill."—R. B. Ammons. 


4372. Blodgett, Hugh C. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Mathews, Ravenna. A study of con- 
tinuity-discontinuity learning on the T-maze placed 
in a homogeneous setting. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 
5, 461.—Abstract. 

4373. Bousfield, W. A., & Barclay, W. D. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) The relationship between order 
and frequency of occurrence of restricted associ- 
ative responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 643-647.— 
218 Ss made up 3 groups which were required to list 
as many objects of a particular classification as pos- 
sible in 18 min. ‘The data support the experimental 
hypothesis [that] for a group of Ss having a gener- 
ally similar cultural background, the order of occur- 
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rence of restricted associative responses from the in- 
dividuals should vary positively with the frequencies 
of occurrence of the responses from the group. The 
data indicate the feasibility of the analysis of se- 
quences of restricted associative responses from the 
standpoint of learning theory."—R. B. Ammons. 


4374. Bullock, Donald H. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The inter-relationship of operant level, extinction 
ratio, and reserve. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 802- 
804.—32 rats were given 5 daily operant level pe- 
riods, 1 regular reinforcement, 2 periodic reinforce- 
ment periods, and a 5-hr. continuous extinction pe- 
riod in a Skinner box. It was found that: “The 
operant level is significantly correlated with reserve. 
The operant rate is insignificantly correlated with the 
extinction ratio. The extinction ratio is signifi- 
cantly correlated with the reserve.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

4375. Davis, R. T., Settlage, P. H., & Harlow, H. 
F. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Performance of 
normal and brain-operated monkeys on mechanical 
puzzles with and without food incentive. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1950, 77, 305S—311.—16 macaque monkeys 
were divided into 2 matched groups for testing on a 
manipulatory device. It was found that “(1) manip- 
ulatory behavior is learned and maintained over a 
considerable period of time without extrinsic incen- 
tives . . . (2) the introduction of food-incentive 
produces initial decrement, then gradual improve- 
mentin performance . . . (3) both extent and locus 
of lesion may operate as important determining 
factors in manipulatory behavior.”—C. H. Ammons. 

4376. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) A quantitative derivation of latent 
learning. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 291-294.—A deri- 
vation of latent learning is proposed which is some- 
what more general than Seward’s, predicting the re- 
sults of experiments of which latent learning is 
simply a special case. The amount of latent learn- 
ing is predicted where it is assumed that (a) maxi- 
mum habit strength is a function of drive, or (b) 
maximum habit strength is not a function of drive. 
The alternative assumptions can be tested by inter- 
changing the drive levels of animals which have 
reached an asymptote of performance under a par- 
ticular set of drives of different magnitude.—R. B. 
Ammons. 

4377. Freeman, Ellis, & Josey, William E. 
Quantitative visual index to memory impairment; 
a preliminary report. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1949, 62, 794-797.—A report of the differ- 
ence in performance on the Plateau Spiral Test of 
psychotic and normal persons. The data are thought 
to warrant the statement of a strong probability of 
correlation between the negative after-effect of the 
Plateau spiral and the impairment of memory.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

4378. Grant, David A., Hornseth, John P., & 
Hake, Harold W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The 
influence of the inter-trial interval on the Humph- 
reys’ ‘random reinforcement’ effect during the ex- 
tinction of a verbal J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
40, 609-612.—“Verbal expectations of 184 college 
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students were studied using Humphreys’ technique 
in a tri-factorial experimental design in which (1) 
inter-trial interval during acquisition, (2) inter-trial 
interval during extinction, and, (3) 100 percent vs. 
50 percent ‘partial reinforcement’ were contrasted. 
Fifty acquisition trials and 20 extinction trials were 
used. The principal results were as follows: .. . 
Inter-trial interval had no effect upon acquisition or 
extinction of the verbal expectations. clear-cut 
artial ‘reinforcement’... effect was obtained. 
nter-trial interval had no effect upon the Humph- 
reys’ partial ‘reinforcement’ phenomenon.”—R. B. 
Ammons. 

4379. Grice, G. Robert, & Saltz, Eli. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) The generalization of an instrumental re- 
sponse to stimuli varying in the size dimension. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 702-708.—“‘One group of 60 
white rats was trained to open a door in the center of 
a white circle 20 sq. cm. in area. Subgroups of 15 
were then tested by means of 25 extinction trials on 
circles of 20, 32, 50, and 79 sq. cm. A second group 
of 75 rats were trained to respond to the 79 sq. cm. 
circles and sub-groups were tested on circles of 79, 
63, 50, 32, and 20 sq. cm. Functions were obtained 
showing generalization to stimuli both larger and 
smaller than the training stimulus. Both gradients 
showed a significant decrease in response strength as 
a function of increasing difference in size from the 
training stimulus.”—C. H. Ammons. 

4380. Hamilton, Charles E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The relationship between length of interval 
separating two learning tasks and performance on 
the second task. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 613- 
621.—‘‘The present study was designed to ascertain 
the nature of the relationship between level of per- 
formance on a new list of paired-associates and the 
length of interval separating this list from a previ- 
ously learned list when practice on the former list is 
held constant. . . . As the period of rest . . . was 
increased, significant decreases in performance on 
the new list were observed. The observed decrease 
appeared to approach a maximum with intervals of 
approximately one hour... the results . . . can 
best be interpreted in terms of response set and the 
conditions under which it is produced and lost. . . . 
Analysis of the mean increase in correct anticipations 

. on the new list indicated that the differences in 
performance among the conditions were at a maxi- 
mum during the first few learning trials.” Results 
were also interpreted in terms of warm-up effect.— 
R. B. Ammons. 

4381. Handlon, Joseph H. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.), & Seward, John P. Effect of satiation on the 
use of a habit. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 461.— 


Abstract. 
4382. Hefferline, Franklin. (Columbia 


Ralph 
Univ., New York.) An experimental study of 
avoidance. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 42, 231- 
334.—Six related experiments were conducted relat- 
ing various conditions of stimulation to operant be- 
havior (bar-pressing) in the white rat. Two of these 
experiments were directly related to avoidance 
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stimulation: avoidance of an aversive light stimulus, 
and avoidance of an auditory stimulus which had 
previously preceded the aversive light stimulus on 
several occasions. The other four experiments were 
conducted to determine the effects of variables con- 
comitant with avoidance stimulation. An attempt 
was made to account theoretically for the relativel 
greater consistency of respondent as compared with 
operant avoidance-behavior. 37-item bibliography. 
—G. G. Thompson. 

4383. Hull, Clark L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Simple qualitative discrimination learning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 303—313.—The present article 
is essentially an elaboration of the writer's interpre- 
tation of Spence’s extension and formalization of 
Paviov’s analysis of discrimination learning. The 
forms of various theoretical generalization gradients 
and discrimination gradients are described. Sup- 
porting experimental evidence is cited where avail- 
able, and areas are pointed out where evidence is 
lacking. 17 references.—R. B. Ammons. 


4384. Kendler, Howard H., & Kanner, Joseph 
H. (New York U.) A further test of the ability of 
rats to learn the location of food when motivated by 
thirst. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 762-765.—The 
present investigation was designed to examine 
Woodworth’s hypothesis that in studies by Kendler, 
Mencher, and Grise the perception of food was 
formed, but had become extinguished through re- 
peated occurrences of seeing food without any food 
reward. ‘The results of the test series, during which 
the animals were hungry, provided no evidence of 
the animals’ having formed a perception of the loca- 
tion of food when motivated by a 22-hour thirst 
drive.”—C. H. Ammons. 


4385. Kendler, Tracy Seedman. (State U. Iowa, 
Iowa City.) An experimental investigation of trans- 
position as a function of the difference between 
training and test stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 
552-562.—‘‘The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the nature of the functional relationship 
existing between the amount of transposition and the 
distance between the pair of test stimuli and the 
original pair of training stimuli. . . . In Condition 
I, the subjects (N = 58) learned to choose the 
brighter of two relatively dark pathways and were 
transposed up the brightness scale. The subjects in 
Condition II (N = 24) learned to choose the darker 
of two relatively bright pathways and were trans- 
posed down the brightness scale . . . in Condition 
I, transposition decreased as a function of the differ- 
ence between training and test stimuli for three steps. 
There was a reversal of the tendency for the fourth 
and fifth step. . . . In Condition II the amount of 
transposition decreased as the distance between the 
training and test stimuli increased until the third 
step, where it levelled off . . . there was more trans- 
position in the last half of the test series than in the 
first half.”"—F. B. Ammons. 


Bp on Korner, lie ~~ : _— investigation 
of some aspects e em of repression: re- 
pressive forgetting. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 
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1950, No. 970. 60 p.—3 groups comprising 49 stu- 
dents in psychology were given 18 sentences to be 
expanded into brief stories to which a 3-word title 
was to be attached. The stories were then given 
bogus ratings by 3 expert psychologists, one-third of 
the titles being marked minus as showing definite 
signs of personality imbalance, 6 plus as showing 
good balance, and 6 left unmarked. Each subject 
then learned the list of 18 titles to the point of one per- 
fect recall. On later recall significantly more minus 
titles were forgotten than plus or unmarked titles. 
A control group also wrote the stories and titles; the 
ratings of titles with their implied threat to security 
were omitted; and with this group no differential 
forgetting occurred. Plus- and minus-marked titles 
were remembered about equally well. 75-item bibli- 
ography.—J. E. Horrocks. 

4387. Levy, Nissim, & Seward, John P. (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) The role of drive in rein- 
forcement. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 461.— 
Abstract. 

4388. London, Ivan D. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) An ideal equation derived for a class of 
forgetting curves. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 295-302. 
—TIn place of a concept of a trace which is altered by. 
practice, the author proposes a modified concept of 
the engram as “a complex of activated units.” A 
molecular interpretation of the engram-complex is 
suggested. ‘The differential equation . . . and its 
solution, . . . which the writer has proposed, at- 
tempt to describe respectively the ideal process and 
course of forgetting around which recorded devia- 
tions must be expected more or less to cluster. The 
molecular interpretation of the engram-complex rein- 
forces the ideal nature of these equations and .. . 
offers the means for its experimental verification.” 
—R. B. Ammons. 


4389. Maltzman, Irving M. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) An experimental study of learning under an 
irrelevant need. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 788- 
793.—“Thirty rats satiated for food and water were 
given two trials per day for 20 days in a T-maze with 
food on one side and water on the other. The Ss were 
motivated to run by a ‘social need.’ A test period 
that followed consisted of one trial per day on four 
successive days in which the Ss were motivated for 
one of the goal objects while satiated for the other. 
It was found that behavior on the critical first test 
trial did not differ significantly from the last training 
trials. The sign-gestalt view of learning as a function 
of the number of stimulus-stimulus sequences there- 
fore was not confirmed.’’—C. H. Ammons. 


4390. Morgan, Ross L., & Underwood, Benton J. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Proactive inhibi- 
tion as a function of response similarity. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1950, 40, 592-603.—‘‘The experiment was 
designed to determine the influence of response simi- 
larity on proactive inhibition and associative facili- 
tation.” 24 Ss learned lists of 12 paired two-syllable 
adjectives. It was found that ‘associative facilita- 
tion in learning the second list increased as response 
synonymity increased. Increase in response similar- 
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ity was also accompanied by an increase in number 
of intrusions from the first list during the learning 
of the second. . . . Proactive inhibition of recall 
tended to decrease as response similarity increased, 
although significant proactive inhibition resulted 
only when responses were dissimilar. Inter-list 
intrusions during recall and relearning showed no 
systematic relationship with response similarity.””— 
R. B. Ammons. 

4391. Narciso, J. C., Jr. (Chico State Coll., Calif.), 
& Worchel, Philip. The nature of memory decre- 
ment in electroconvulsive shock. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1950, 5, 468.—Abstract. 


4392. Noble, Clyde E. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Absence of reminiscence in the serial rote 
learning of adjectives. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 
622-631.—‘‘Twenty-four practiced Ss, equated as 
to pre-rest level of acquisition, learned lists of 12 tri- 
syllabic adjectives by the anticipation method at a 
two-sec. presentation rate with a six-sec. interlist 
interval. . . . There was no evidence for reminis- 
cence following a single presentation of the list. . . . 
The introduction of a two-min. rest following learn- 
ing to a criterion of seven words correct resulted in 
no difference in the mean number of words correctly 
anticipated on the first postrest trial, nor did it yield 
a work-saving in relearning to the same criterion. 
. . « The effect of interpolated rest . . . was to re- 
duce the negative acceleration of the performance 
growth function. ... These results seem ade- 
quately accounted for in terms of the differential 
decay of inhibitory and excitatory processes, ac- 
cording to the theoretical analysis of Hull.” 31 
references.— R. B. Ammons. 


4393. Norris, Eugenia B., & Spragg, S. D. S. 
Studies in complex coordination. I. Performance 
on the two-hand coordinator as a function of the 
planes of operation of the controls. Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 
1950. 16 p. (Tech. Rep.-SDC 241-6-3.)—Initiat- 
ing a series of studies of the optimum relationship 
between operators and controls and controls and dis- 
play, an experiment was conducted with a modified 
SAM Two-hand Coordinator. Time on target dem- 
onstrated the superiority of two conditions, (1) with 
both cranks in the vertical plane parallel to the 
frontal body plane, and (2) with the right crank in 
the vertical plane perpendicular to the frontal body 
plane and the left crank in the vertical plane parallel 
to the frontal body plane.—R. Tyson. 


4394. Orland, Frank, & Posey, H. . (Tu- 
lane U., New Orleans, La.) elation cranial 
electroshock to convulsive and maze behavior in the 
white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 133-136.— 
“This study attempted to determine the relationship 
of cranial electrochock to convulsions and the ani- 
mal’s maze performance.”’ 24 rats were given one or 
two high or low current shocks in the maze. Per- 
formance in the maze 2 or 25 days later was observed. 
It was found that “(a) the shock groups differed 
significantly from the control on the maze trials two 
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days after shock, but not 25 days after shock; (b) 
double shock yields no significantly different maze 
relearning than single shock; high current yields no 
significantly different maze relearning than low cur- 
rent.”—C. H. Ammons. 

4395. Perkins, Charles C., Jr., & Caci , An- 
thony J. (Kent State U., 0.) e effect of intermit- 
tent reinforcement on the change in extinction rate 
follo successive reconditi J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 40, 794-801.—Two groups of 10 rats each 
learned to press a bar, one with continuous rein- 
forcement, the other with 50% reinforcement. 
Both groups underwent successive conditioning and 
extinction periods until there had been a total of 7 
extinction periods. ‘Animals trained under 50-per- 
cent reinforcement were found to be more resistant 
to extinction on comparable extinction series than 
those trained under 100-percent reinforcement. . . . 
The change in rate of extinction with successive ex- 
tinction series was significantly more rapid under 
conditions of continuous reinforcement.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4396. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Choice behavior and the process of recognition. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 576-583.—The experi- 
ment was designed to demonstrate the importance 
of representative sampling of choice-situations for 
the analysis of the recognitive process. A list of 36 
nonsense syllables was presented to the Ss 5 times in 
succession, each time in a different random order. 
On the recognition tests of memory there were 4 
different groups of multiple-choice items which 
varied in the number of incorrect syllables: 1, 3, 6 
and 9 incorrect alternatives. As the number of alter- 
natives is increased, recognition performance first 
declines gradually and then drops steeply. The the- 
oretical analysis is given.—S. C. Ericksen. 


4397. Seward, John P. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Secondary reinforcement as tertiary motivation: a 
revision of Hull’s revision. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 
362-374.—Presently available experimental data 
seem to support the following theory: “A reinforcer, 
in the case of positive cathexes, gains its potency 
through its ability, native or acquired, to arouse a 
consummatory response in the presence of the rele- 
vant need. In a learning situation this response be- 
comes conditioned to stimuli associated with the 
preceding instrumental act. When these stimuli 
recur they therefore arouse tertiary motivation, 
which in turn facilitates the act in progress.” 43 
references.—C. H. Ammons. 


4398. Shaw, M. E., & Waters, R. H. An ay need 
mental test of latent learning in a relatively free- 
choice situation. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 283- 
292.—“‘Two experiments were performed in an at- 
tempt to determine if the white rat can learn without 
the benefit of motivational satisfaction. . . . It is 
concluded that [the rats ] did not show any evidence 
of latent learning in these experiments. The results 
were not interpreted as showing that latent learning 
is impossible, or that the expectation theory is in- 
valid. However, these results are interpreted as 
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being more in agreement with the S-R reinforcement 
theory.”’ 17 references.—C. H. Ammons. 

4399. Shephard, Alfred H., & Lewis, Don. 
Prior learning as a factor in sha performance 
curves. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy 
Special Devices Center, 1950, 9 p. (Tech. Rep.- 
SDC 938-1-4.)—Pursuit procedures with standard 
and reversed tasks, requiring opposite responses to 
the same stimuli, revealed marked transfer from 
prior learning. If present equipment demands re- 
sponses opposite to those already learned, it should 
be modified o r prolonged training should be provided. 
—R. Tyson. 

4400. Siegel, Paul S. (U. Alabama, University.) 
Reactive inhibition as a function of number of re- 
sponse evocations. J. ¢  ¥ Psychol., 1950, 40, 604- 
608.—*“‘Hull’s principle of reactive inhibition, which 
states that a reaction is weakened in direct propor- 
tion to the number of times it is evoked, was ex- 
amined. ” 250 undergraduate psychology stu- 
dents were given varying amounts of exercise in 
turning off a light using a switch on their right. This 
was followed by 10 trials in which either the right 
switch or one on their left could be used. ‘It was 
found that the frequency of occurrence of one re- 
sponse increases with the amount of prior exercise in 
the execution of the other . . . this increase was 
found to be rectilinear.” 20 references.—R. B. 
Ammons. 


4401. Spence, K. W., B , G., & Lippitt, 
R. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) A ‘study of simple 
learning under irrelevant motivational-reward con- 
ditions. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 539-551.—‘39 
white rats were given seven days of experience in a 
single T-maze in which one path led to water and one 
to food. The motivational-reward condition em- 
ployed to get the animals to run in the maze during 
the training period was that of getting to a social 
cage containing a cage mate. In the first of two test 
series . . . 23 of the Ss were run under thirst while 
satiated for food and 16 were hungry and satiated for 
water. In a second test on the following day the 
motivational conditions for each S were reversed. 
The results of the first test showed a significant shift 
from the pre-test choice of the Ss to the alley con- 
taining the goal object for which they were moti- 
vated. The results of the second test ... were 
entirely negative . . . findings are discussed in rela- 
tion to both the cognitive theory of Tolman and an 
S-R theory that makes use of the fractional anticipa- 
tory goal response.”” 29 references.—R. B. Ammons. 


4402. Spence, Kenneth W., & Norris, Eugenia B. 
(U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Eyelid conditioning as a func- 
tion of the inter-trial interval. J. exp. Psychol., 
1950, 40, 716-720.—"‘Conditioning of the eyelid of 
human subjects [N = 60] was carried out under 
four inter-trial time intervals, 9, 15, 30, and 90 sec. 
on the average. The results for both the last part 
and the whole of the conditioning period indicated 
that the amount of conditioning increased with in- 
crease in the magnitude of the inter-trial interval. 
The data suggest that the relationship, when deter- 
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mined more precisely, will be a negatively acceler- 
ated one approaching an asymptote.”—C. JH. 
Ammons. 


4403. Spieth, Walter, & Lewis, Don. The effects 
of alternating practice on the performance of two 
antagonistic motor tasks. Port Washington, L. I., 
N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 1950. 
9p. (Tech. Rep.-SDC 938-1-6.)—With alternation 
of standard and reversed practice on the Turret Pur- 
suit Apparatus skill was acquired in both tasks de- 
spite mutual interference. Further study must ex- 
plain how such practice on two antagonistic tasks 
permits acquisition of skill—R. Tyson. 


4404. Talbot, Eugene, & Mount, George E. (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) The effect of learning 
within a single trial upon the measurement of trans- 
fer. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 461.—Abstract. 


4405. Tsao, J. C. (Hong Kong U., China.) 
Mixed distribution of practice in mirror-drawing. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 752-755.—"“Sixteen Ss 
practised on mirror drawing in two continuous trials 
at each sitting, and they performed altogether 12 
trials in six sittings during a period of three days. 
The learning progressed from trial to trial and did not 
show any regression at the second trials of paired 
The results did not substantiate Snoddy’s 


tracings. 
theory of mental growth. ."—C. H. Ammons. 
4406. Tsao, J. C. (Hong Kong U., China.) Shift- 


ing of distribution of practice in mirror drawing. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 639-642.—‘“Four Groups 
. . . of 16 Ss each practised on mirror drawing for 
12 trials. In Groups E and G, trials 1-6 were spaced 
with one-min. intervals and trials 7-12 were continu- 
ous; in Groups F and H, the procedure was reversed. 
Groups E and F performed the 12 trials in one sitting, 
and Groups G and H each had an overnight interval 
interpolated between the 6th and 7th trials. The 
results . . . lead us to the conclusions that early 
massed and later spaced practice may be as efficient 
as, or even more efficient than, early spaced and later 
massed practice in mirror drawing... .’"—R. B. 
Ammons. 


4407. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Proactive inhibition with increased 
recall-time. Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 594-599.— 
Using 10 paired-adjectives and 4 degrees of prior 
learning counterbalanced among 24 Ss, the 8 second 
recall-time for each stimulus-word was compared to 
the customary 2-second interval. Increased recall- 
time eliminated proactive inhibition in retention for 
all degrees of prior learning. The results were shown 
to be consonant with previous findings on retroactive 
inhibition, and were also shown to support the con- 
clusion that differentiation between competing re- 
sponse-systems does not change with increased re- 
call-time.—S. C. Ericksen. 

4408. Wing, C. W., & Ammons, R. B. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) A theoretical formulation of the 
effects of motivation on rotary it performance. 
Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 44-47.—A miniature 
system which “‘is intended as a preliminary effort in 
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the direction of guessing at the effects of motivation 
on rotary pursuit performance,” is presented. Eight 
assumptions are stated with some fifteen deductions 
concerning the relationships of Dy, Dw, and 
motivation. Several weaknesses in the system are 
pointed out.—C. D. Crites. 

4409. Zeaman, David, & House, Betty J. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) ee latency at zero drive 
after varying numbers reinforcements. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1950, 40, 570-583.—‘“A light aversion 
experiment has been performed with white rats to 
determine the functional relationship between the 
strength of performance under zero drive and the 
number of previous reinforcements under maximum 
drive. . . .When the primary light drive was reduced 
to zero, the strength of performance was found to be 
an increasing, negatively accelerated function of the 
number of previous reinforcements under light drive. 
The performance strength under no drive was ap- 
proximately 50 percent as high as that under high 
drive, when measured by the post- and pre-training 
log latency differences, and approximately 20 percent 
when measured by the number of trials to reach a 
performance criterion. . . .” 29 references.—R. B. 
Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 4133, 4148, 4149, 4315) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4410. Erismann, Th. Das Bewusstsein und das 
Transzendenzproblem: Erleben, Denken, Wollen 
und das Bewusstsein. (Consciousness and the prob- 
lem of transcendence: experience, thinking, volition 
and consciousness.) Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 164-189. 
—Only through resolution of the individual trans- 
cendence of thought and reflection can true cognition 
come about. Wherever thought advances to cogni- 
tion, to the evident and the true, it must pass be- 
yond the transcendental zone. It must become the 
basic life of thought, whether practical or abstract. 
Only when thought becomes experience can it be 
unmistakably assured of its truth—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

4411. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U., Bloomington, 
Ind.) Psychology and logic. Vol. II. Bloomington, 
Ind: Principia Press, 1950. xvi, 359 p. $6.50.— 
This 2nd volume, which includes chapters 13 through 
25 (see 19: 2815), concerns itself with a psychological 
analysis of system building behavior and its finished 
products. The early chapters analyze such logical 
activity as abstracting and generalizing, defining and 
classifying, categorizing and system building, causa- 
tion, universalizing, and the laws of thought and 
things. Three chapters are devoted to probability, 
probability systems, and measurement, and 2 final 
chapters to metascience and metalogic. All logics 
are treated as specific forms of inter-behavior be- 
tween organisms and stimuli. In a foreword the 
author answers critical comments on the Ist volume. 
298-item bibliography.—J. Bucklew. 


(See also abstracts 4705, 4741, 4826) 
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INTELLIGENCE 


4412. Padalino, Francesco. (Centro Psicol. Ap- 
plicata, Venesia, Italy.) Metrica, indici e norme ¢ 
(psi) dell’ intelligenza nella stima del probabile 
sviluppo e deterioramento mentale. a indexes 
and wy (psi) norms in the estimate of probable de- 
velopment and mental deterioration) Rass. Studi. 
Psichiat., 1949, 38, 21 p.—A detailed analysis of 
various intelligence scales with emphasis on the use- 
fulness of the author's ¥(psi) scale is presented. The 
measuring unit psi is taken equal to 1/100 of the 
maximum ordinate of the curve of the variation of 
intelligence with age. The use of psi scale is ex- 
emplified and the conversion formula from IQ scale 
into psi scale is given. The author indicates calcula- 
tion of intelligence ‘“‘norms’’ on the basis of measure- 
ments of intelligence in various countries. 32-item 
bibliography.—A. Manoil. 

4413. Padalino, Francesco. (Centro Psicol. Ap- 
plicata, Venezia, Italy.) L’unita di misura (psi) e 
metriche dell’ intelligenza. (The unit of measure- 
ment ¥(psi) and intelligence scales.) Rass. Studi. 
Psichiat., 1949, 38, 11 p.—Following a critical analy- 
sis of the concept of IQ, the author proposés its re- 
placement by an “index of intelligence” calculated 
with reference to the level of ‘“‘modal’’ intelligence, 
the measuring unit being (psi). The measuring 
unit ¥(psi) corresponds “‘to the hundreth part of 
the average normal intellectual potentiality."" Any 
intelligence level can be determined with reference 
to the ‘“‘modal’”’ intelligence along ‘‘a scale practically 
unlimited in its positive (higher) and negative 
(lower) values.’’ A conversion table from IQ inter- 
national into psi is given.—A. Manoil. 

4414. Vianna Guerra, C. (U. Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro.) Sifilis inata e inteligéncia. (Congenital 
syphilis and intelligence.) Monogr. psicol., Inst. 
Psicol., Rio de J., 1948, No. 2, 20 p.—The mean IQ 
(Binet and Dearborn) of 211 syphilitic children, ages 
3 to 13, was found to decrease with increased positive 
Kahn reaction. The longer the period of spontane- 
ous development of the infection, the lower the mean 
IQ. When compared with a similar non-syphilitic 
group from another social stratum (presumably 
higher), 14.7% of the syphilitic group showed normal 
intelligence as compared with 46.2% of the second 
group; 38.9% of the syphilitic group evinced mental 
deficiency, while only 2.7% of the comparison group 
showed a deficiency. Comparison with a non- 
syphilitic sample of the same population from which 
the syphilitic group was drawn revealed that among 
the syphilitics 65.9% showed subnormal intelligence, 
whereas 62.9% of the control group were below nor- 
mal. 14.7% of the syphilitics and 17.5% of the con- 
trol group showed normal intelligence. The author 
concludes that congenital syphilis is ‘‘more harmful 
to intellectual development than the total sum of all 
other factors conducive to lowering the mental level 
of infected children.”” Environment is considered to 
affect only the expression of intelligence, while 
syphilis affects its physical basis.—J. N. Mosel. 


(See also abstracts 4202, 4451) 
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PERSONALITY 


4415. Bugental, J. F. T. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) er studies in self-perceptions. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 464.—Abstract. 


4416. Bugental, James F. T., & Zelen, Seymour 
L. (U. California, Los Angeles.) Investigations into 
the ‘self-concept’. I. The W-A-Y technique. J. 
Personality, 1950, 18, 483-498.—A total of 71 women 
and 63 men wrote answers to the question ‘Who Are 
You?”’. Of the total 653 responses, a core of 469 
were analyzed according to pre-determined cate- 
gories, working within a framework of the self-con- 
cept theory of personality. All except two of the 17 
categories revealing concepts of self in the responses 
were considered reliable and stable at the 5% level of 
confidence. Data in this preliminary report await 
further substantiation. M. O. Wilson. 


4417. Buhler, Charlotte. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The concept of integration and the 
Rorschach test as a measurement of personality 
integration. J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 315-319.— 
Analysis of Rorschach data has led to a discrimina- 
tion of what appear to be four personality disinte- 
gration levels. These levels are defined as (1) ade- 
quacy, (2) conflict, (3) defect, and (4) reality loss. 
Integrative or disintegrative patterns in terms of 
Rorschach scores are given. This is a report on work 
in progress and the author plans a further check of 
the hypothesis presented in the paper.—B. J. Flabb. 


4418. Caligor, Leopold. The determination of the 
individual’s unconscious conception of his own 
masculinity-femininity identification. Microfilm Ab- 
str., 1950, 10(4), 292-293.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1950, New York University. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 265 p., $3.31, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1922. 


4419. Cassel, Russell N. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) An experimental investigation of the “real- 
ity-strata” of certain objectively defined groups of 
individuals by use of the level of aspiration technique. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 471-472.—Abstract. 


4420. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Personality; a systematic theoretical and factual 
study. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. xii, 689 p. 
$5.50.—This book aims to treat personality study by 
the scientific standards of experimental psychology 
and to integrate it with research and systematic 
psychological concepts. Beginning with a discussion 
of the most recent theoretical and factual discoveries 
concerning personality measurement and descrip- 
tion, the text then organizes what is known from 
clinical psychology and experimentation in dynamic 
processes of adjustment and learning. There is 
emphasis upon the anthropological and sociological 
approach to personality with attention also to psy- 
chosomatics and physiological factors. The book 
concludes with the systematization of adaptation- 
adjustment problems in terms of six “dynamic cross- 
roads.” A unique feature of the text is a graphic 
presentation and description of factor analysis. 
Chapter bibliographies.—B. J. Flabb. 


4415-4426 


4421. Child, Irvin L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The relation of somatotype to self-ratings 
on Sheldon’s tem ental traits. J. Personality, 
1950, 18, 440-453.—The questionnaire used called 
for self-ratings on Sheldon’s personal characteristics 
asserted to be related to somatotype. The S’s were 
400 somatotyped sophomores. The following con- 
clusions are drawn: (1) That Sheldon’s findings as to 
existence and direction of correlations between 
somatotype and variety of personal characteristics 
were confirmed. (2) That the results are consistent 
with but do not establish the view that these correla- 
tions are high enough to justify considering somato- 
type as an important personality determinant.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

4422. Hoffman, Robert L., & Lehner, George F. 
J. (U. California, Los Angeles.) Self ratings on 

rsonal adjustment and their relationship to scores 
or self and projected “average” scores on a per- 
sonality test. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 464.— 
Abstract. 

4423. Janoff, Irma Z., Beck, Lloyd H., & Child, 
Irvin L. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The relation 
of somatotype to reaction time, resistance to pain, 
and expressive movement. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 
454-460.—It is concluded that somatotype is a very 
unimportant determinant of measures of reaction 
time in several modalities and of resistance to pain, 
but somewhat important for expressive movement. 
The findings leave open the possibility that somato- 
type is important as a determinant mainly of the 
more complex aspects of behavior.—M. O. Wilson. 

4424. Johnson, Roswell H., & Waage, Lillian. 
(American Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Temperament syndromes and temperament 
values. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 461-462.— 
Abstract. 


4425. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A measure of individual differences in personality 
integration. Canad. J. Psychol., 1950, 4, 171-178.— 
Personality test results of hospital patients and con- 
trols are presented. Studies of diversity measures 
indicate that a method of measuring personality 
integration has been achieved and that an opera- 
tional definition of personality integration is possi- 
ble.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


4426. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A measure of personality integration in relation to 
the concept of self. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 461- 
482.—An outline for an objective method for evalu- 
ating personality is presented. A well integrated 
personality is one in whom the self is well integrated 
in the sense that his subjective descriptions of self 
are characteristic of similar categories of people, and 
as a result can accept all his interpretations of 
reality. Clinically speaking maximal adjustment 
exists when all the individual’s subjective opinions 
of self are entirely acceptable to him. The disin- 
tegrated person has contradictory acceptance-rejec- 
tion attitudes about many opinions of self. Three 
lines of approach for research are suggested. 18 
references.— M. O. Wilson. 
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4427. Sanchez de Borja, Eduardo. Escuelas con- 
stitucionalistas anglosajonas ; la doctrina de Sheldon. 
(Anglo-Saxon constitutionalistic schools; Sheldon’s 
theory.) Acta méd. hispanica, 1949, 7, 373-385.— 
The Sheldon-Stevens somatypes andtheir correspond- 
ing temperaments are described in some detail and 
the striking resemblance to Kretschmer’s typology 
is pointed to.— F. C. Sumner. 


4428. Sanchez de Borja, Eduardo. Escuelas con- 
stitucionalistas francesas ; la doctrina de MacAuliffe. 
(French constitutionalistic schools; MacAuliffe’s 
theory.) Acta méd. hispanica, 1949, 7, 520-524.— 
According to the constitution-typology of Mac- 
Auliffe (1924) the 4 morphological types of man are: 
(1) respiratory; (2) digestive; (3) muscular; (4) 
cerebral. Percentage frequencies are respectively: 
43.1, 23.8, 18, and 6.6. 4 temperaments correspond 
to these physiques, based on the condition of tonicity 
and plasticity of the human organism, namely, (1) 
tono-plastic; (2) tono-aplastic; (3) atono-plastic; 
and (4) atono-aplastic. MacAuliffe held that the 
temperament or personality of an individual is sub- 
ject to changes determined by environmental in- 
fluences.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4133, 4142, 4163, 4608) 


AESTHETICS 


4429. Kanzer, Mark. The Oedipus trilogy. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 561-572.—"“A psycho- 
analytic interpretation of the Oedipus trilogy of 
Sophocles is given. The three plays are found to 
dramatize three stages in the development and 
resolution of the oedipus complex. Oedipus, Creon, 
and Theseus represent the same character, but with 
increasingly successful maturation as he seeks to 
solve the riddle of the Sphinx—the monster that 
represents the challenge of sexuality. The socio- 
logical background of the trilogy is explored and 
comparisons made between psychoanalytic and 
other constructions in interpreting the data.” 19 
references.— N. H. Pronko. 


4430. Manheim, Leonard Falk. The Dickens 
pattern—a study in psychoanalytic criticism. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 218-219.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Columbia University. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 386 p., $4.83, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1879. 

4431. Vollmerhausen, Joseph W. “Pavilion of 
women.” Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1950, 10, 53-60.— 
A psychoanalytic interpretation of Pearl Buck’s 
novel is presented.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstract 4453) 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4432. Scott, J. P.. & Marston, Mary-’Vesta. 
(Roscoe B. Jackson Memor. Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) 
a ods aff the development of normal 

-adjustive behavior of puppies. J. 
pond Psychol., 1950, 77, 25-60.—*Theoretical con- 





DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


siderations lead to the hypothesis that in the develop- 
ment of any mammal... the same experiences 
should lead to different behavioral results at different 
periods . . . labelled . . . ‘critical periods’.” It is 
guessed that critical sectoae’t will be “the times at 
which new social relationships are developed . 
[and] . the time immediately following the 

evelopment of the capacity for conditioning or 
memory. ...”" It was found that the development 
of social behavior in the dog falls into 4 natural pe- 
riods up to the time of sexual maturity. “It is con- 
cluded that for the puppy the most important critical 
period is the early part of the period of socialization, 
maturation of sensory, motor, and memory capacities 
apparently coinciding with the first development of 
outside social relationships."—C. H. Ammons. 

4433. Zeligs, Rose. Children’s concepts and 
stereo s of Polish, Irish, Finn, Hungarian, Bul- 
garian, Dane, Czecho-Slovakian, Hindu, and Fili- 
pino. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 73-83.—"Associ- 
ation methods were used to study [474] 12-year-old 
children’s concepts and sterotypes of Polish, Irish, 
Finn, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Dane, Czecho-Slovak- 
ian, Hindu, and Filipino in 1931 and 1944. Many 
similarities were noted in the concepts expressed by 
the children during the two periods. Their ideas of 
Bulgarian and Polish given in 1944 were less favor- 
able than those mentioned in 1931. Those of the 
Hindu, Hungarian, and Finn were also somewhat less 
favorable, in 1944. More favorable concepts were 
expressed about the Danish and Czecho-Slovakian in 
1944 than in 1931. Many of the children’s concepts 
show a reflection of the set culture patterns and 
stereotype of their social environment. The chil- 
dren’s reactions indicate the need for intercultural 
education.” —C. H. Ammons. 


CurtpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


4434. Ausubel, David Paul. Prestige motivation 
of gifted children. Microfilm Absir., 1950, 10(4), 
154-155.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Columbia 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 125 
p., $1.56, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1828. 

4435. Bayley, Nancy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Some incr parent-child similarities during the 
growth of children. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 
467.—Abstract. 

4436. Cooper, William M. (Hampton Institute, 
Va.) Parental delinquency. Phylon, 1950, 11, 269- 
273.—The author lists three areas of parental neglect 
of children: (1) inadequate love and affection; (2) 
unconcern for care oe development; (3) diffidence 
concerning emotional, social and moral develop- 
ment. The causes are to be sought in (1) instability 
of the parents’ emotions and morals; (2) ignorance 
of the facts of child development; (3) unfavorable 
environmental conditions. Various recommenda- 
tions for remedial action are proposed.—H. dH. 
Strupp. 

4437. Crain, Loren, & Werner, Heinz. (Clark U., 
Worcester, Mass.) The development of visuo-motor 
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performance on the marble board in normal children. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 217-229.—Quantitative 
and qualitative development of visuo-motor per- 
formance of 120 normal children (6 to 12 yrs.) was 
studied by means of the marble board test. Per- 
formance was analyzed for correctness, sensori-motor 
types of procedure, perceptual organization, and 
their interrelations. It is suggested that ‘mentally 
retarded children of lower mental age levels (as com- 
pared with normals) . . . are more accurate in their 
final achievement, ... but . . . display less ma- 
ture methods of . . . procedure and . . . organiza- 
tion.” —C. H. Ammons. 

4438. Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and society. 
New York: Norton, 1950. 397 p. $4.,00.—Part I 
discusses the interdependance of (1) the stage of an 
individual’s ego development, (2) the social struc- 
ture in which he is functioning, and (3) the condition 
of the individual organism, in the interpretation of 
personality disturbance. [Erikson presents his 
mode-zone technique for diagramming the personal- 
ity development of the individual and discusses the 
relationship of libido development to ego develop- 
ment and society. Part II deals with the education 
of American Indian children as a special situation’s 
effect on personality development. Part III arrives 
at a timetable of ego stages, and Part IV discusses 
adolescence as a function of a social upheaval and 
the ‘‘mythology of mass communication” as illus- 
trated in biographical legends.—J. Lazar. 

4439. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.), Harris, Dale B., & Martin, William E. 
Mothers’ child-training preferences and children’s 
ethnic attitudes. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 467.— 
Abstract. 

4440. Kelman, Norman. Character development 
in young children. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1950, 10, 
5-17.—On the basis of Horney’s formulation of the 
‘Real Self,” it appears that the damage done to the 
child in early years is “. . . the warping or dis- 
mantlement of his essential core—of his anchorage 
and base of operation—and the erection of a neurotic 
superstructure and a false image of Self.”" This 
paper is devoted to two basic questions, one con- 
cerning the essentials in interpersonal relations that 
make for constructive growth; the other concerning 
the nature of the child which makes his growth de- 
pendent on the outside.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4441. Kennard, Margaret A. Factors affecting 
the electroencephalograms of children and adoles- 
cents. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 
822-826.—Abstract and discussion. 

4442. Liu, Ching-Ho. The influence of cultural 
background on the moral judgment of children. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 319-321.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Columbia University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 104 p., $1.30, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1869. 

4443. Michaud, E. (L'école normale de Paris, 
France.) Essai sur l’organisation de la connaissance 
entre 10 et 14 ans. (Essay on the organization of 
knowledge between the ages of 10 and 14.) Paris: 
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J. Vrin, 1949. 265 p.—The attitude of psychology 
and pedagogy regarding the child and the adult 
precedes the question of how the child from 10 to 14 
conceives of space, time, number and causality. 
Methods of investigation include tests, observation, 
interviews and written expression. The nature of 
intelligence and knowledge is discussed. Although 
the child is not a miniature adult, he has the funda- 
mental essentials of human nature, ready to be de- 
veloped by maturation. The young person’s interest 
in objects and activity rather than words is noted. 
As some children become adults more rapidly than 
others, one should not treat as a unit a class made 
up of members with wide individual differences in 
progress.—G. E. Bird. 

4444. Miiller, Karl Valentin. Zur Frage der Um- 
weltstabilitat der Schulbegabung. (About the 
question of the environmental stability of the school- 
gifted.) Sammlung, 1950, 5, 300-307.—The ques- 
tion of whether schoolgiftedness is mainly caused by 
environmental factors or also influenced by environ- 
mental factors was examined. In comparing rural 
with urban children it was found that the latter were 
superior despite deprivations suffered during the 
war. When the place of birth was taken into con- 
sideration instead of residence the superiority of 
urban children remained stable. The same was true 
in regard to the various grades of giftedness. All 
the evidence points to the fact that schoolgiftedness 
is stable.—M. J. Stanford. 

4445. Nye, Francis Ivan. Adolescent adjustment 
to parents. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 302-304. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Michigan State 
College. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 209 p., 
$2.61, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1910. 

4446. O’Brien, Mae. Children’s reactions to 
radio adaptations of juvenile books. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1950. 
x, 146 p. $2.00.—Children in the intermediary 
grades listened to and rated stories in regard to a 
number of criteria. It was demonstrated that this 
age group could reliably rate the components of a 
radio program, and that these ratings were not af- 
fected by position of a given program inaseries. The 
characteristics which made for high ratings are 
specified, and recommendations are made for extend- 
ing the use of these materials in the schools. 25 
references.—I. Lazar. 


4447. Piaget, J. Une expérience sur la psycho- 
logie du hasard chez Il’enfant: le tirage au sort des 
couples. (An experiment in the psychology of 
chance in the child: drawing pairs.) Acta psychol., 
1950, 7, 323-336.—With four unequal piles of colored 
counters exposed to view, children of ascending ages 
are required to estimate the probability of drawing 
pairs of colored counters from a bag containing the 
four kinds of counters equal in number to those in 
view. The first phase shows an absence of systema- 
tic probability, answers depending in a measure on 
guessing, on color pleasingness, etc. The second 
phase reveals a beginning of quantified probability; 
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the third, a new estimate of probability after each 
drawing. Ideas of chance and probability are es- 
sentially combinatory in nature.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4448. Pinneau, Samuel R. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) A critique on the articles by Margaret Ribble. 
Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 203-228.—The author 
presents extensive evidence on circulation, oxygen 
supply, gastro-intestinal status, nervous system and 
“tension” in the infant to disprove Ribble’s premise 
as to the instability and inadequate organization of 
primary body functions in the neonate. (See 14: 
2682; 16: 3360.) Reviews of studies on the infant's 
sucking needs, as well as the need for ‘“‘mothering,” 
are presented to show that Ribble’s hypothesis can- 
not stand unchallenged. The author goes so far as 
to state that the evidence presented is sufficient as to 
refute Ribble’s thesis altogether. 88-item bibli- 
ography.—E. W. Gruen. 

4449. Rabban, Meyer. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Sex-role identification in young children 
in two diverse social groups. Genet. Psychol. Mon- 
ogr., 1950, 42, 81-158.—The relationship between 
social class membership and the development of 
sex-role identification was studied in a population of 
300 children between 3 and 8 years of age. It was 
found that “boys are more clearly aware of sex- 
appropriate behavior than are girls’ in both social 
groups. Boys and girls of the working class parents 
(upper-lower) become aware of sex-role patterns at 
an earlier age than children in a middle-class group. 
Sex-role awareness and identification develop differ- 
entially among boys and girls and within different 
social groups between the fourth and the eighth 
years of life. Middle-class girls are most retarded in 
this type of social-intellectual growth. 103-item 
bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 


4450. Schneersohn, F. Das Spielalter und seine 
Bedeutung in der Kinderpsychopathologie. (Play 
age and its significance in the psychopathology of the 
child.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1950, 17, 65-74.—Even 
in cases of normal intelligence, play age and chrono- 
logical intelligence do not necessarily coincide. In 
two cases of night-terrors readjustment to play age 
removed not only these fears but daytime death 
fantasies. Play age can be evaluated according to 
the child’s spontaneous choice of group, which may 
be of greater or less age and intelligence than his 
own. French and English summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4451. Skodak, Marie. Mental growth of adopted 
children in the same family. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 
77, 3-9.—From observing children, both adopted and 
“own” in 98 families, it was found that: “Adopted 
children, unrelated to each other, but placed in a 
permanent home in infancy and brought up as sib- 
lings, are as similar in intelligence at comparable 
ages as are natural siblings . . . adopted children 
and own children resemble each other in intelligence 
less than do either adopted-adopted pairs or natural 
pairs of siblings. ... It may be concluded that 
child placing agencies can anticipate that several 
children placed in a single home will resembie each 
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other in mental development as closely as do children 
in natural families.""—C. H. Ammons. 

4452. Solomon, Mildred White. Post-operative 
social adjustment of blue babies. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 180-192.—30 children, who had 
been restored to health by the Blalock-Taussig (blue 
baby) operation, were studied to ascertain the factors 
that were related to post-operative social adjustment. 
While such factors as age of weaning and tendency to 
have friends prior to the operation were both related 
to adjustment, the effects of these and similar con- 
siderations on the child’s adjustment were traced 
eventually to the kind of maternal attitudes they 
reflected.—G. Elias. 

4453. Spiegel, Leo Angelo. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) The child’s concept of beauty: a study 
in concept formation. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 
11-23.—"‘Through an investigation of the esthetic 
concepts of a group of 37 children in a psychiatric 
setting an exposure of the dynamic correlations be- 
tween the structure of the personality and the sense 
of beauty was attempted. ... The number of 
specific, esthetic elements . . . expressed by the 
child in his concept of beauty is astonishingly small. 
. . » The esthetic elements that are mentioned with 
some degree of frequency are clothes, hair and eyes; 
clothes are mentioned nearly twice as frequently as 
eyes. . . . The child does not use the terms beauty 
and ugliness as conceptual contraries but as dichoto- 
mous terms. ... The child’s concept is diffuse. 
.. .'—C. H. Ammons. 


4454. Springer, Doris V. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Awareness of racial differences by preschool children 
in Hawaii. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 41, 215- 
270.—In this study 287 preschool children of varied 
national-racial backgrounds were asked to identify 
themselves and their brothers and sisters, and to 
indicate their preferences among 30 portraits of 
boys and girls of Chinese, Japanese, Causasian, 
Filipino, and Hawaiian-Caucasian ancestry. It was 
found that children three through six years are aware 
of physical differences which distinguish the racial 
groups represented in this investigation. Children 
tend to prefer the pictures of boys and girls of their 
own racial background. Boys and girls tend to pre- 
fer pictures of their own sex. No age differences be- 
tween three and six were found. ‘Names of the 
nationalities hold significance for many of the 
children and influence their preferences and their 
rejections.’’—G. G. Thompson. 


4455. Stendler, Celia Burns, & Young, Norman. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The impact of beginning first 
grade upon socialization as r by mothers. 
Child Develpm., 1950, 21, 241-260.—The experience 
of entering first grade appears to play a very im- 
portant part in the socialization process of the child. 
212 mothers in a midwestern community were inter- 
viewed before and after their child had entered the 
first grade- and the results indicate that (1) in gen- 
eral, children look forward to the experience of 
school; (2) they experience a change in self-concept, 
feeling more important and grown-up; (3) their be- 
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havior is reported improved with respect to taking 
responsibility, good humor, and independence; (4) 
they continue to regard their mother as the authority 
figure, and (5) a majority are reported liking school 
very much.—E, W. Gruen. 

4456. Ulin, Carin. Fran spidbarn till skolbarn. 
(From babyhood to school-child.) Stockholm: 
Natur och Kultur, 1949. 288 p.—This book is the 
result of 11 years of psychological and educational 
work in the Swedish ‘‘Seminarium” for the training 
of preschool teachers at the Pedagogical Institute 
in Stockholm. Physicians, child psychologists and 
teachers cooperated. The various developmental 
phases of the child from 1-7 years of age have been 
observed and described with frequent use also of 
Gesell’s work. Main stress seems to have been laid 
on the child in play situations which are minutely 
described and accompanied by photographs. The 
importance for education of developmental psycho- 
logical research is treated in aseparate chapter. The 
work of the Pedagogical Institute is reviewed by 
E. Bowman. 38 references—M. L. Reymert. 


4457. U.S. Children’s Bureau. Research relating 
to children: an inventory of studies in progress re- 
ported July 1, 1949—March 31, 1950. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1950. n.p. (Limited 
availability.)—This is the first supplement to an 
earlier listing covering the period December 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1949 (see 25: 1637). Research studies in 
progress concerning children in categories (1) be- 
havior, (2) education, (3) growth, (4) health and 
disease, (5) pregnancy, and (6) social factors are 
abstracted. (Information available from Dr. Clara 
E. Councell, Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, 
D. C.)—C. M. Louttit. 


4458. Weinfield, Gustave F. (U. Illinois Coll. 
Med., Chicago.) Self-demand feeding. Med. Clin. 
N. Amer., 1950, 34, 33-40.—The rationale, limita- 
tions and misuses of self-demand feeding, and practi- 
cal applications of self-demand feeding are discussed. 
With the psychological health of the young infant 
dependent almost exclusively on the amount of 
gratification it receives, and with most of this grati- 
fication coming through the mouth, it is obvious 
that to restrict the infant to a feeding regimen as to 
kind, time, and quantity of food frustrates the in- 
fant’s needs gravely. On the other hand, self-de- 
mand feeding may be overdone.— F. C. Sumner. 


4459. Witryol, Sam L. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Age trends in children’s evaluation of teacher-ap- 
proved and teacher-disapproved behavior. Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 41, 271-326.—The “‘free”’ 
responses of 1,170 boys and girls between the sixth 
and the twelfth grades to questions of what behavior 
would evoke teacher praise and blame were analyzed 
into “praise’’ and “‘scold’’ categories. The ten most 
frequent praise categories (and scold in parallel 
form) were combined in paired-comparison form on 
slides, and presented to a population of 2,880 pupils, 
experienced teachers, and teachers in training. The 
obtained data were scaled by Thurstone’s Case V 
procedure. The results of this analysis demon- 
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strated an extremely high degree of judgment con- 
sistency (majority of correlations above .90) through- 
out the populations studied. 23 references.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

4460. Wright, Herbert F., & Barker, Roger C. 
Methods in psychological ecology ; a progress report. 
Lawrence, Kans.: Field Study of Children’s Be- 
havior, University of Kansas, 1950.° ix, 273 p. 
$2.50. (Mimeo.)—The research methods used in 
the Midwest Field Study of Children’s Behavior are 
described in detail, as well as the conceptual tools 
for ecological studies in psychology. 57 references. 
—E. W. Gruen. 


(See also abstracts 4209, 4222, 4496, 4625, 4713, 
4719) 
Maturity & O_p AGE 


4461. Boyd, David A., Jr., & Braceland, Francis 
J. The practitioner and the older age groups; psy- 
chosomatic aspects. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 
1091-1105.—Behavioral patterns of elderly people 
which create psychosocial problems are only in part 
due to organic cerebral changes which may produce 
merely defect in mental capacity. Such patterns are 
more due to efforts to find some method of achieving 
emotional security when the capacities are declining 
and there is decreasing social acceptance. Psycho- 
therapy with the elderly requires a maintenance of 
emotional security and a sense of personal dignity 
in the patient without his having to resort to be- 
havioral patterns and reaction-formations which are 
disturbing to others.— F. C. Sumner. 


4462. Burgess, Ernest W. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Personal and social adjustment in old age. In 
Derber, Milton, The aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 
138-156.—3 factors which have accentuated the 
problems of older people and made more difficult 
their solutions according to customary procedures 
have been: (1) the transition from a rural to an 
urban civilization, (2) rapidity of social change, and 
(3) changing family relations. Another factor which 
highlighted the plight of the aged was the depression 
of the thirties, which in many cases meant the loss 
of life savings and an inability to care for them- 
selves. Research completed and in progress upon 
personal and social adjustments are presented in the 
context of the changing social and economic status 
of the old in our modern society.— W. H. Osterberg. 

4463. Derber, Milton. (Ed.) (U. Jilinois, Ur- 
bana.) The aged and society. Champaign, IIl.: 
Industrial Relations Research Assoc., 1950. vii, 
237 p. $3.00.—This is the fifth publication of the 
I.R.R.A., and its first research symposium. There 
are 15 papers, divided into 3 Parts: Part I, The new 
age distribution in the new society, Part II, Older 
workers and social patterns, and Part III, Research 
—present and prospective. Individual articles are 
abstracted in this issue.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4464. Fisher, Lloyd H. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The politics of age. In Derber, Milton, The aged and 
society, (see 25: 4463), 157-167.—This paper is 
largely speculation, an attempt to set forth, on 
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largely a priors reasoning, the grounds on which it 
might be supposed that an inquiry into the politics 
of age would yield intellectually respectable results, 
and an attempt likewise to mention, briefly at least, 
the grounds on which such an enterprise might be 
seriously questioned.— W. H. Osterberg. 

4465. Fox, Charlotte, & Birren, James E. (Balti- 
more (Md.) City Hospitals.) The differential decline 
of subtest scores of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale in 60-69-year-old individuals. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1950, 77, 313-317.—“To determine the 
order of decline of mean weighted scores of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale subtests in 
persons aged 60-69 . . . the test was administered 
to 50 white men and women whose native language 
was English, who had had four or more grades of 
schooling, and who were free of diseases which might 
presumably affect intellectual functioning. . . . 
Information, Vocabulary, and Comprehension 
showed least decline, while Block Design, Picture 
Arrangement, and Digit Symbol showed greatest 
decline. Because of the differential decline in the 
subtest scores with age, scatter analysis of such 
scores must take into account the age of the indi- 
vidual.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

4466. Fox, Charlotte (Natl. Inst. of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.), & Birren, James E. The differen- 
tial decline of Wechsler subtest scores in 60-69 
year old individuals. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 
467.—Abstract. 

4467. Moore, Elon H. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Self provision for the aged. In Derber, Milton, The 
aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 93-105.—The limi- 
tations of older persons are often not inherent in age, 
but due to the framework of attitudes toward the 
aged, and in the acceptance of social inadequacy by 
the aged themselves. Self provision for the economic 
demands of old age are often made during that period 
of life, by a reduction in living costs and by con- 
tinued part-time work. Ina sample of 900 retirants, 
57% of the retired professors, one-half of the retired 
industrial workers, and two-thirds of the retired 
ministers reported jobs.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4468. Moore, Wilbert E. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The aged in industrial societies. In Derber, M., The 
aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 24~39.—The current 
concern for the aged in industrial societies is dis- 
cussed in terms of 3 interrelated aspects: (1) Old 
people form a larger proportion of the total popula- 
tion in “advanced” than in “undeveloped” areas. 
(2) The industrial economy places a peculiar em- 
phasis on youth, while the aged are subject to special 
hazards of obsolescence of skills. (3) Present pat- 
terns of organization and social norms present pecul- 
iar problems regarding opportunities for security and 
satisfactory activities for the aged.—W. H. Oster- 
berg. 

4469. New York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Problems of the Aging. (Desmond, Thomas 
C., Chm.) (94 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y.) 
Never too old. Albany, N. Y.: Author, 216 p. 
Free.—Employment problems of the elderly are 
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delineated and solutions are suggested. Among the 
topics covered are industrial retirement plans, civil 
service pension systems, industrial medicine in rela- 
tion to the aged, and the physiological capacities of 
older workers. Labor and management views are 
presented. Compulsory retirement and discrimina- 
tion against older F paws "Tonle employment are 
vigorously attacked.—0O. J. K 

4470. New York State Joint on PE Commit- 
tee on Problems of . (Desmond, Thomas C., 
Chm.) (94 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y.) Young at 
any age. Albany, nN. Y.: Author, 1950. 192 p. 
Free.—This is the third in a series of reports on the 
aged in the state of New York. It places special 
emphasis “‘upon the role of local communities in 
dealing with the aging, and in charting a definite 
blue-print for state-action.”” Among the subjects 
referred to are medical care, housing, employment, 
old age assistance, recreation centers, and active 
community programs. The appendix includes rec- 
ommended legislation.—O. J. Kaplan. 

4471. Pollak, Otto. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) The oider worker in the labor market. In 
Derber, M., The aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 56- 
64.—To study the position of older people in the 
labor force is more than the investigation of an 
economic problem. It is actually an inquiry into 
the capacities and opportunities of these people to 
maintain a worthwhile existence socially, psycho- 
logically, and physiologically. The over-65 group is 
found disproportionately in agriculture, forestry and 
animal husbandry, and public service. Within an 
industrial classification, older workers are found in 
dead end jobs; monotonous, repetitive jobs; and 
highly skilled or responsible jobs. However, in the 
age grop 65 to 74, almost 30% of all men in the labor 
force were employers or self-employed.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

4472. Robson, R. B. (General Motors of Canada 
Lid, Walkerville, Ontario.) ent in education 
of the older workers. IJndusir. Med., 1949, 18(9), 
365-—367.—A series of classes were undertaken at 
General Motors of Canada, Walkerville, Ontario, 
for workers 55 years of age and over and their wives 
on the problems of old age with a view to preparing 
these older workers for later maturity. The areas 
covered in these discussion-courses were: (1) finan- 
cial security; (2) physical and mental health; (3) 
psychological changes; (4) living arrangements; 
(5) leisure-time activities; (6) wills and estates. 
The workers attending were subsequently inter- 
viewed as to their reaction to the course, and it was 
found that the series of discussions were well re- 
ceived.— F. C. Sumner. 

4473. Sheldon, J. H. Medical-social aspects of 
the process. In Derber, Milton, The aged and 
society, (see 25: 4463), 219-237.—There are 3 main 
targets for efforts at solving the medical social prob- 
lems imposed by the increasing number of old people: 
(1) Care for physical defects to permit independence 
for as long as possible, (2) Prolong the usefulness of 
old people to the community—in the mutual interest 
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of both, and (3) provide assistance for the aged in 
such a way that the human values of the sense of 


family responsibility and neighborliness are en- 
hanced and aided and not rendered unnecessary.— 
W. H. Osierberg. 


4474. Shock, Nathan W. (Nat'l Inst. of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) The contribution of psychology. 
In Derber, Milton, The aged and society, (see 25: 
4463), 168—-180.—Research has shown that a gradual 
diminution in sensory acuity and the speed of psycho- 
motor performance is related to increasing age. Al- 
though many outstanding achievements in the field 
of art, music, and literature have been made by 
older people, significant contributions from them in 
the scientific fields are much less common. Although 
overall performance on psychometric and psycho- 
motor tests diminishes with age, individual differ- 
ences increase markedly with age, and many older 
subjects show performances as good as the average 
of young adults. Although there is evidence to show 
an increasing incidence of poor personal adjustment 
with age, it should be pointed out that the cause of 
this maladjustment may often be related to the social 
and economic characteristics of our culture.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 


4475. Shyrock, Henry S., Jr. (U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C.) The changing age 
profile of the population. In Derber, M., The aged 
and society, (see 25: 4463), 2—23.—Differentials in 
age composition are presented in terms of geo- 
graphical areas, residence, sex, race, marital status, 
and labor force.—W. H. Osterberg. 


4476. Smith, T. Lynn, (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
The aged in rural society. In Derber, M., The aged 
and society, (see 25: 4463), 40-53.—This topic is 
discussed with respect to 3 aspects of the problem: 
(1) the relative importance of the aged in rural 
populations; (2) the status of aged persons in rural 
society; and (3) the variations from time to time 
and place to place in the position of the aged in 
country districts. A development now taking place 
in the United States may point to radical changes in 
the relative importance of the aged in the urban- 
influenced rural societies of the future. This is the 
already strong tendency for elderly farm folk to take 
up residence in the towns and cities along the Pacific 
and Gulf coasts. The number already is running into 
the hundreds of thousands each year.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 


4477. Wilcock, Richard C. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Who’s too old to work? Employment problems of 
the older worker. Inst. Labor indusir. Relat. Publ., 
Bull. Ser., 1950, 4(3). 27 p.—An age barrier to job 
finding at 45 years has existed but with the changing 
age distribution of the population this is creating 
serious problems. Older workers have been found 
satisfactory on many jobs and there are indications 
that this is leading to evaluation on the basis of 
individual ability rather than mere chronological 
age. The problems involved in utilization of older 
workers are discussed.—C. M. Louttit. 
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4478. Witte, Edwin E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Social provisions for the aged. In Derber, Milton, 
The aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 115-136.— 
Social provisions for the aged have dealt mainly with 
the maintenance of income and, to a lesser degree, 
with custodial and medical care. Existing inequities 
should be corrected, benefits should be improved, 
and the sooner we realize that the needs of our older 
people cannot be financed on a shoestring and levy 
taxes more nearly to meet the obligations we are 
incurring, the better,—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See . abstracts 4681, 4887, 4888, 4889, 4895, 
4898 
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4479. Bond, Hudson J. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The definition of social areas. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 463.—Abstract. 

4480. Bouthoul, Gaston. Historie de la sociologie. 
(History of sociology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1950. 128 p.—This elementary text 
traces the history of sociology from the classic Greek 
philosophers to the present in the three chapters of 
Part I. In the second part 2 chapters deal with the 
beginnings of modern sociology with Comte pre- 
sented as the original systematist. 4 chapters of 
part III discuss the problems and characteristics of 
sociology today with particular attention to fields of 
investigation and static and dynamic approaches to 
problems.—C. M. Louttit. 


4481. French, Thomas; Miller, J. G., & Riesman, 
David. Psychoanalysis and ethics. Univ. Chicago 
Round Table, 1950, No. 638, 1-12.—A round table 
discussion of the role of psychoanalysis in aiding the 
patient find his moral values. Certain misconcep- 
tions about psychoanalysis are discussed and the 
frequent use of psychiatric terms in abuse of other 
people is lamented. The role of the analyst is to 
encourage and facilitate the growth of the patient’s 
own spontaneous ethical standard. Pointing to the 
role of human emotion in the judgments of people, 
psychoanalysis takes the ethical point of view that 
the patient is allowed to develop his own principles 
of ethical procedure. Acquainting the patient with 
other possibilities of organizing his life and with other 
value principles is not strictly the job of the analyst. 
Contributions of psychoanalysis to ethics include 
emphasis on absolute honesty, effort to understand 
unconscious as well as conscious processes, and inter- 
est in “unimportant” people.—L. Solomon. 


4482. Fries, Horace S. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Educational foundations of social planning. In 
Benne, K. D., Essays for John Dewey's ninetieth 
birthday, (see 25: 4179), 59-73.—As societies move 
from a structured folkway to a fluid state there is 
need for greater external coercive measures resulting 
in less functional control. Fluid society demands 
external coercive measures, i.e., police state. How- 
ever, Dewey's experimentalism offers a way of 
avoiding this consequence. Experimental social 
planning, which may be identified with education, 
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gives promise of providing social fluidity without the 
need for coercion.—C. M. Louttit. 

4483. Hertz, David B. (Columbia U., New York.), 
& Lesser, Sandra Lloyd. People in groups. Sci. 
Amer., 1951, 184(2), 26-28.—The way people be- 
have in groups is discussed by summaries of 3 in- 
vestigations: Leavitt and Smith's on the effect of 
circular, straight line, and 3 types of Y organization; 
Shartle’s studies of business executive behavior; and 
Bales’ studies of tension and tension release in small 
group behavior.—C. M. Louttit. 

4484. Horwitz, Murray. The effects of group 
goal-setting and locomotion of motivational processes 
in the individual. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 
297-—298.—Abstract of Ph. D. thesis, 1950, University 
of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 144 
p., $1.80, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1975. 

4485. Karen, Robert L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Attitudes on religion, sex, and love- 
marriage as related to group membership. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 468.—Abstract. 

4486. Kelley, Harold H. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The warm-cold variable in first impressions 
of persons. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 431-439.— 
Before presenting an individual to a group of ob- 


servers in a class setting the observers were given a 
brief biographical sketch of him, including a state- 
ment as to whether he was a “very warm” or a 


“rather cold” individual. Differences in the briefing 
as to warmth and coldness influenced the observer's 
behavior toward the stimulus person. Observers 
given the favorable expectation tended to interact 
more with him than did those given the unfavorable 
expectation.— M. O. Wilson. 

4487. Miiller, Karl Valentin. Das soziale Ver- 
halten als Komponente der Sozialsiebung. (The 
social attitude as a component of the social sifting 
process.) Sammlung, 1950, 5, 550-560.—The ques- 
tion of whether giftedness alone is decisive in the 
social sifting process was examined by using a 
typological approach. The types were determined 
according to social attitude. Social attitude was 
correlated with constitution, giftedness, family con- 
stellation, origin of the family, residence, birthplace 
and social position of the father. It was concluded 
that environment can be considered as negligible 
while social-anthropological factors can explain the 
sifting process.—M. J. Stanford. 

4488. Nohl, Herman. Kultur und Zivilisation. 
(Culture and civilisation.) Sammlung, 1950, 5, 
513-522.—While in the western languages the words 
culture and civilisation have been used synony- 
mously, for which the author cites Toynbee and T. S. 
Eliot as illustrations, their distinct difference has 
played an important role in German thinking. This 
difference is deeply embedded in German educational 
history. At present it has finally disappeared. The 
author sees as the great task for the coming years, 
the spiritualization of every day life, the community 
life, and furthermore the moralization of the political 
existence. Of all the institutions the school is the 
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one which has to teach such an attitude-—M. J. 
Stanford. 

4489. Saller, Karl. (U. Munich, Germany.) 
Grundlagen der Anthropologie. (Foundations of 
anthropology.) Stuttgart, Germany: Curt E. Sch- 
wab, 1959. 159 p.—This is the first in a projected 
series of 3 volumes outlining the areas of anthropol- 
ogy. The author defines anthropology as ‘‘the 
natural history of the hominids and their temporal 
and spatial development.” On the basis of this 
definition, the volume is subdivided into the follow- 
ing sections: (1) Genetic bases; (2) statistical bases 
(the type-concept); (3) “the most important char- 
acteristics,’ including: integument (skin, eyes, hair), 
body form, head form, physiological factors (blood 
reactions), mental factors; disease factors (physical 
and mental abnormalities). A brief synthesis con- 
cludes the book. 26 references.—H. H. Strupp. 

4490. Snyder, Ross. (Chicago (Jll.) Theological 
Seminary.) A theory of group dynamics. Xelig. 
Educ., 1951, 46, 39-43.—A group is a field of power 
which provides a role for each member. A prevailing 
feeling tone and imagery define the group. Instru- 
mental groups would get more done if they incor- 
porated the feeling of person-centered groups, and 
the latter need the goals of the task-centered groups. 
—G. K. Morlan. 

4491. Tryon, Robert C. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Identity of social areas and psychological subcul- 
tures. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 463.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4172, 4260, 4432) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


4492. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (U. Buffalo, N. 
Y.) The non-respondent problem in questionnaire 
research. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 397-398.—It 
is suggested that the real solution to the problem of 
bias detection, in the event that a numerically large 
non-respondent group remains after 2 or 3 mail 
questionnaire follow-ups, is to make up a random 
sample of this hard core; then to make repeated and 
persistent attempts at contact. The aim here is a 
100% response. An illustration of the application 
of this technique is given in connection with a large- 
scale follow-up of 1300 veterans where, after 2 mail- 
ings, there still remained some 400 non-respondents. 
An incidental check, of the test-retest type, is pointed 
out.—W. H. Osterberg. 


4493. Cantril, Hadley. (Ed.) (Princeton U., 


N. J.), & Strunk, Mildred. (Comp.) Public opin- 
ion 1935-1946. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univers- 
ity Press, 1951. lix, 1191 p. $25.00.—Presents the 
available results and questions of opinion polls 
based on a national cross-section from 1935 through 
1946. The material was collected from 23 organiza- 
tions in 16 countries. In general, the classification 
and wording of both subjects and cross references 
are based on Library of Boeken subject headings. 
Each question has been classified under the most 
specific subject that could be assigned to it; under 
each subject, questions have been arranged in chron- 
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ological order. uestion cross references are pro- 
vided in the Table of contents. Introduction pro- 
vides necessary details for use of the results: size of 
samples, meaning of date reference and various 
symbols used, etc.—A. J. Sprow. 

4494. Chornesky, Maurice. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) Simple structure in ecological research. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 463.—Abstract. 

4495. Stavrianos, Bertha K. ( Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Research methods in cultural an- 
thropology in relation to scientific criteria. Psychol. 
Rev., 1950, 57, 334-344.—The present stage of de- 
velopment of anthropological method is discussed, 
and its status is considered as it appears to the casual 
reader of anthropological journals. An attempt is 
then made ‘‘to go beyond this picture of anthropo- 
logical research techniques and to relate to scientific 
criteria some of the methods and practices which are 
used or have been suggested for use by anthropolo- 
gists who are interested in increasing the scientific 
value of their data.”” 22-item bibliography.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4496. Zazzo, R., Patin, J.. & Koskas, R. Pre- 
miéres recherches de sociométrie dans une maison 
d’enfants. (The first sociometric researches in a 
children’s home.) Enfance, 1949, 2, 453-481.—The 
results of the first use in France of the sociometric 
method in a Children’s Home are reported. In the 
light notably of Moreno, Bronfenbrenner, and Jen- 
nings, group cohesion, leadership, and isolation are 
measured in terms of the number of choices and re- 
jections which each member of the group receives in 
each of 14 regards. Sociograms are furnished. The 
results of the sociometric tests are then correlated 
with results of mental tests, chronological age, 
length of stay in the Home, and the questionnaire 
itself, respectively. Advantages and disadvantages 
of the sociometric method are pointed out. It may 
reveal a leader in a given group but cannot with 
certainty tell whether the same individual would be 
leader in another group.— F. C. Sumner. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4497. Bouman, K. Herman. Forgotten gods; 
primitive mind from a traveller’s point of view. 
Leiden, Holland: E. J. Brill, 1949. xii, 98 p. 6 
guilders.—Customs and habits of an esthetic, religi- 
ous, and social sort which the author observed in his 
extensive travels about the world are discussed and 
traced back to their dim origin during the cave- 
dwelling period of man’s life on earth. The scope of 
coverage is indicated by the following chapter titles: 
bull fights; on sanctuaries; the lonely shrine; the 
cave demon; the celestial clock; how the rains came; 
“little brother’’; the miracle of the firewalk, and the 
mystical marriage of the serpent and the bird. 29 
references.— N. H. Pronko. 

4498. Cothran, Tilman C. White stereotypes in 
fiction by Negroes. Phylon, 1950, 11, 252-256.— 
The author analyzes selected works of fiction to un- 
cover Negro stereotyped conceptions of white people. 
A frequency count of traits ascribed to white char- 
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acters is presented for a sample of 12 novels by Negro 
writers. The author concludes (1) “that white 
characters are most frequently depicted unfavor- 
ably; (2) that Negroes possess not only pejorative 
conceptions of white character traits, but also they 
categorize whites into ‘social types’ which likewise 
tend to be unfavorable; and (3) that the unfavorable 
conceptions of white people are in effect counter- 
conceptions.” —H. H. Strupp. 

4499. Devereux, George. The psychology of 
feminine genital bleeding; an analysis of Mohave 
Indian puberty and menstrual rites. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1950, 31, 237-257.—‘‘Mohave puberty and 
menstrual rites are described and analysed, and cor- 
related with beliefs and practices pertaining to such 
other forms of genital bleeding as defloration and 
childbirth. It is suggested that these phenomena 
are closely interrelated psychologically, and can be 
co-ordinated with each other by means of a central 
fantasy, in which coitus is fantasied as the means 
whereby the maternal body may be robbed of its 
contents, thereby causing intense genital hemor- 
rhage. 59-item bibliography.— N. H. Pronko. 

4500. Evans, Richard I. Personal values as 
factors in anti-Semitism. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 
10(4), 294-295.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, 
Michigan State College. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 114 p., $1.43, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2023. 


4501. Harley, George W. Masks as agents of 
social control in Northeast Liberia. Pap. Peabody 
Mus., 1950, 32(2), xiv, 45 p. $3.25.—A detailed 
account of the use in social control of “inanimate 
masks manipulated by human beings, who were in 
turn manipulated by the spirits supposed to dwell 
within the inanimate masks.’’—J. L. Child. 


4502. Hill, Mozell C., & McCall, Bevode C. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) , “Cracker Culture”; a preliminary 
definition. Phylon, 1950, 11, 223-231.—The paper 
describes in broad terms the general cultural con- 
figuration of Southeast Georgia and North Central 
Florida. The inhabitants of this region refer to 
themselves and their culture as “Crackers.” The 
authors cite as perhaps the most important trend of 
social change “‘the gradual transition toward political, 
economic, and social dominance by a Planter and 
Business class (upper class) within the region.” 
Urbanization brings about increasing impersonality 


of interfamilial contacts and numerous other 
changes, which are discussed. The “Crackers” 
are developing traits that are characteristic of a 


secular culture, with an attendant rejection of the 
traditional “‘folklike’’ patterns.—H. H. Strupp. 
4503. Ornstein, Hans. Der antijiidische Kom- 
plex; Versuch einer Analyse. (The anti-Jewish 
complex: attempt at an analysis). Zurich: Die 
Gestaltung, 1949. 99 p.—The author postulates 
five categories or ‘‘reasons” for anti-semitism: religi- 
ous, political, economic, intellectual, psychological. 
Rejection of Jews expresses itself along the following 
lines: As hate, prejudice, fixed idea, envy, fear, con- 
tempt, antipathy, complex, mythus, need for a 
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scapegoat, and ideology. To the extent that anti- 
semitism springs from neurotic bases, therapy must 
proceed along mental hygiene lines. It is pointed 
out that the actual “faults” of the Jews have always 
played a very subordinate part in anti-semitic move- 
ments.—H. H. Strupp. 

4504. Ritzenthaler, Robert E. Chippewa preoc- 
cupation with health ; change in a traditional attitude 
resulting from modern health problems. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 324-325.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950, Columbia University. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 128 p., $1.60, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1894. 

4505. Rose, Alvin W. (North Carolina Coll., 
Durham, N. C.) How Negro workers feel about 
their jobs. Personnel J., 1951, 29, 292-296.—Inter- 
views with 200 Negro industrial workers in Chicago 
revealed a wide range of attitudes toward their jobs. 
Some of these attitudes reflected the new laws and 
changing public opinion regarding Negroes in in- 
dustry. The more experienced Negro workers 
tended to minimize race when considering oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Some took a defeatist 
attitude and felt they were in a situation dominated 
by hostile white people. Others felt there had been 
an improvement in their status and even credited 
this to white people. Some placidly accepted their 
fate while others were militantly working for higher 
status through their unions or outside organizations. 
Some tried for higher status jobs, while others tried 
to convince their family and friends of the import- 
ance of the jobs they held.— M. B. Mitchell. 

4506. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The Negro in postwar America. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
1950. 34 p. 25¢.—The caste system in America has 
been motivated by economic forces and rationalized 
by racism. Better education of Negroes, effective 
organized movements for democracy, criticism 
abroad of America for race hatred, better educa- 
tion, greater economic and political power of Ne- 
groes are gradually improving their status.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

4507. Shapiro, Stewart B. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) An attempt to modify certain 
attitudes and personality characteristics of pre- 
judiced individuals by group psychotherapeutic 
methods. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 463.— 


Abstract. 
4508. Whiting, Beatrice B. (Brandeis U., Walt- 


ham, Mass.) Paiute sorcery. New York: Viking 
Fund, 1950. 110 p. $1.50. (Viking Fund Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, no. 15).—It is concluded that 
the strongest motives serving to inhibit wrongdoing 
among the Paiutes are 3 fears—of retaliation by as- 
sault, of retaliation through sorcery, and of being 
accused of being a sorcerer. Regarding sorcery it is 
suggested that it will be most important in societies 
where social control is coordinate (exerted by peers) 
rather than superordinate (imposed by superior 
authority). This hypothesis is given theoretical 
meaning by a derivation from principles of learning 
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theory and anthropological generalizations about 
conditions of social life. The hypothesis is then 
tested by a cross-cultural study of a sample of primi- 
tive societies all over the world; as predicted, a high 
correlation is found between coordinate social control 
and the importance of sorcery.—J. L. Child. 


(See also abstracts 4268, 4325, 4433, 4454) 


SociaL INSTITUTIONS 


4509. Benney, Mark, & Geiss, Phyllis. Social 
class and politics in Greenwich. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1950, 1, 310-327.—The relation of social class to 
politics in an English community is presented as 
part of a larger study of party influence on political 
behavior to be reported later. The authors found 
(1) the interviewer's recording of social class is more 
accurate than once thought, correlating fairly well 
with a more refined objective scale based on recorded 
occupation alone. This is particularly true if allow- 
ance can be made for age and family status. (2) 
Voters generally choose their party in terms of its 
“public image” rather than its specific program. 
(3) There is a definite association in the minds of 
voters between party and class interests.—L. A. 
Noble. 

4510. Burgess, Ernest W. (U. Chicago, IIil.) 
Predictive methods and family stability. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1950, 272 (Nov.), 47-52.— 
Prediction of marital success from information 
gained from engaged couples is demonstrated to be 
statistically possible for groups but not for indi- 
vidual cases. It is also possible to predict marital 
failures from post-marital data. The usefulness of 
the approach would be in terms of supplying content 
for marriage courses, and in helping both engaged 
and married couples with low predictive rates.— 
L. A. Noble. 

4511. Cole, G. D. H. (U. Oxford, Eng.) The 
conception of the middle classes. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1950, 1, 275-290.—Even though the middle class 
cannot be defined with scientific accuracy, the author 
feels that valuable insight can be gained from ‘‘field 
work” in the problem; for instance, what character- 
istics the layman associates with his own and other 
classes, and what common class attitudes and be- 
havior can be observed. A historic survey of the 
rise of the middle class is then presented. Marx's 
prediction of the elimination of the middle class is 
reexamined in the light of twentieth-century de- 
velopments and has to be rejected. In fact, the 
middle class has actually increased in numbers, 
drawing recruits from the lower classes because of 
the widening of stock ownership, tga ee reforms 
and extension of the franchise, and the broadening 
of opportunities through education.— L. A. Nobie. 


4512. Davis, Kingsley. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Statistical e on e and 
divorce. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1950, 272 
(Nov.), 9-21.—Marriage and divorce rates and 
family size are conditioned both by national and 
international crises such as depressions and wars, and 
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by long-term trends toward industrialization. Our 
own present higher and earlier marriage rates, al- 
most equal to peasant-agricultural countries, may 
be attributed to increased sharing of the financial 
burdens of the family with both the wife and the 
state, and the part contraceptives play in making the 
change in the wife’s role possible. The divorce rate 
is “levelling off”, though higher than in the “pre- 
industrial” era, and is somewhat os man by 
decreased dissolution of marriages by death.—L. A. 
Noble. 

4513. Freedman, Ronald, & Whelpton, P. K. 
Social and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
X. Fertility and fertility rates by religious 
interest and denomination. Milbank Mem. Fd 
Quart., 1950, 28, 294-343.—A report on an investiga- 
tion of the hypothesis that ‘the greater the interest 
in religion, the lower the proportion of couples prac- 
ticing contraception effectively and the larger the 
planned families."” “On the whole, the findings do 
not indicate that religious interest is of great import- 
ance in explaining variations in reproductive be- 
havior. Neither planning status nor fertility vary 
in regular gradation with religious interest or parti- 
cipation. It is only when comparisons of extreme 
religious interest groups are made that the findings 
indicate a small relationship consistent with the 
hypothesis. Even the small inverse relationship 
between fertility planning and religious interest has 
been shown to be mainly a function of socio-economic 
status.” —A. J. Sprow. 

4514. Giedt, F. Harold. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Relationship between religious participa- 
tion and rejection of parental figures. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1950, 5, 468.—Abstract. 

4515. Hollingshead, August B. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Class differences in family stability. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1950, 272 (Nov.), 
39-46.—A critical need for more research on the re- 
lationship of class membership and family stability 
is pointed up in this article. What information is 
known is presented, with overwhelming evidence for 
the highest family dissolution rate in the working 
class, and next among the newly rich. In the former 
case it is attributable to economic stress, absentee 
wives away at work, and close living quarters; in the 
latter to the lack of restraining social pressure in 
that they have broken from their family ties in 
leaving their social class—L. A. Noble. 

4516. King, Charles E. (Bennett Coll., Greens- 
boro, N.C.) Family life trends. Phylon, 1950, 11, 
258-263.—The author discusses the following social 
problems as affecting family life: (1) gradually in- 
creasing urbanization; (2) the trend from institution 
to companionship, including the trend toward small 
families; (3) the constantly rising divorce rate; (4) 
the trend toward equalitarian structure in the em- 
ployment of women. Each topic is briefly outlined 
and documented by pertinent statistics—H. H. 
Strupp. 

4517. Kruse, Fr. Vinding, 
mark.) The community of the 


(U. Copenhagen, Den- 
future. London: 
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Oxford University Press, 1950. Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaard, 1950. vii, 828 p. 42s.; Dan. kr. 42.— 
This juridical approach to social organization dis- 
cusses the values underlying community structure, 
the origins and functions of law, personal and prop- 
erty rights, the influence of social development on 
legal development, and the nature of constitutions. 
The author postulates the directions toward which 
society is changing, and then examines the methods 
of social science.—J. Lazar. 


4518. Michael, Jack L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Empirical psychological studies of reli- 
gion: a survey. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 468.— 
Abstract. 


4519. Milner, Esther. (Aitlania U., Ga.) The 
childhood bases of marital adjustment. /Phylon, 
1950, 11, 263—269.—Attitudes towards others as in- 
dividuals and members of the opposite sex are deeply 
influenced by early interpersonal experience. Favor- 
able childhood experiences are important factors for 
harmonious marital adjustment. Social pressures, 
however, must not be neglected.—H. H. Strupp. 


4520. Murdock, George Peter. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Family stability in non-European 
cultures. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1950, 
272 (Nov.), 195-—201.—In a study of 40 non-Euro- 
pean societies, some surprising facts were noted: (1) 
in the majority of instances women had equal rights 
with men in obtaining divorces, and (2) divorce was 
more frequent than in our culture. However, family 
break-ups were never regarded as a positive goal and 
were checked by informal (not as yet codified) 
pressures, such as making the marriage a family 
financial investment through the institution of 
bride price, more practical mate selection by parents, 
and prohibition against incest to eliminate sexual 
temptation in the family. The author predicts that 
our own divorce rate can continue to increase for 
some time without dire results, and that we can 
count on ‘“‘automatic correctives” to set in and re- 
verse the trend.— L. A. Noble. 


4521. Raines, Shirley. (Amercian Institute of 
Family Relations, Los Angeles, Calif.) The temper- 
aments of the divorced. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 
5, 462.—Abstract. 


4522. Riesman, David. Freud: religion as neuro- 
sis. Univ. Chicago Round Table, 1950, No. 638, 
13-20.—For Freud, religion is a shared neurosis, 
having its origin in the Oedipus complex. In spite 
of its “functional’”’ aspects, this collective neurosis 
will not last, for, if the individual can grow up, can 
overcome his Oedipal ties, so can the race. But the 
part religion plays in the life of men is seldom simple 
and monolithic. Thus, Freud stopped too short in 
describing man’s rationality when he labeled him a 
believer—his religion may be the very sign of his 
rationality, though a disguised one. We can no 
longer consider religion as simply a method for con- 
trolling libidinal and aggressive drives for the benefit 
of society. The “return of the repressed’’ in religious 
practices is not necessarily found.— L. Solomon. 
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4523. Torpey, William G. (George Washington 
U., Washington, D. C.) Judicial doctrines of religi- 
ous rights in America. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univers- 


ity of North Carolina Press, 1948. ix, 371 p.—A 
historical analysis of the evolution of religious freedom 
in America based upon over 2,000 court decisions 
and 250 articles and text. Subjects treated are: 
delegated and police powers as limitations upon 
religious freedom, individual rights in the formation 
and termination of religious societies, administrative 
decisions of religious societies, right of religious as- 
sembly, church property tax exemption, religious 
rights in marriage and divorce, religious rights in 
parental conflict over child control, educational 
practices involving religious freedom, religious rights 
in court trials, and devises and bequests for religious 
purposes.— L. W. Cosan. 


(See also abstract 4823) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATIONS 


4524. Clayton, Alfred S. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Dewey's theory of language with some implications 
for educational theory. In Benne, K. D., Essays for 
John Dewey's ninetieth birthday, (see 25: 4179), 
37-46.—‘‘Dewey’s theory of language provides a 
theory of education which avoids on the one hand 
the inadequacies of the traditional dualistic positions 
and on the other the inadequate place accorded the 
products of social interaction by theories that are 
essentially realistic.’ This theory is empirical, 
naturalistic, and “provides for a theory of mind 
which sees in human intelligence a positive and 
creative role in the natural process.” “Language 
originates in the activities of the organism as it seeks 
to maintain itself."—C. M. Louttit. 


4525. Devereux, George. Mohave voice and 
speech mannerisms. Word, 1949, 5, 268-272.— 
“The Mohave are expert speakers and conversa- 
tionalists, who manage their voices with consummate 
skill." Gross abnormalities of speech production 
and obstacles to communication were found to be 
absent. The author discusses a number of Mohave 
speech characteristics in connection with, e.g., 
whispering, rhythm and tempo, and expression of 
the emotions.—J. B. Carroll. 


4526. Dieth, Eugen. Vademekum der Phonetik ; 
phonetische Grundlagen fiir das wissenschaftliche 
und praktische Studium der Sprachen. (Manual of 
phonetics; phonetic foundations for the scientific 
and practical study of languages.) Berne: A. 
Francke, 1950. xvi, 452 p.—Topics considered in 
this textbook are: the nature, scope and history of 
phonetics, methods and instruments, phonetic al- 
phabets, the physical and physiological basis of 
speech sounds, descriptive phonology, phonetic 
change, theory of the phoneme, and the phonetic 
analysis of the syllable—J. B. Carroll. 

4527. Duyker, H.C. J. e and psychology. 
Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 150-163.—Language is basic 
to science in formulation, in description, in instruc- 
tion. Universally accepted psychological language 
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is still in its infancy and an experiment may change 
when presented in another tongue. Psychological 
knowledge is, in addition, enriched by literature, 
which often expresses new psychological concepts 
more ably than do psychologists. The inner experi- 
ence is most pregnantly expressed in its own language 
idiom and is therefore impossible to translate. Be- 
cause much attention is focussed on unconscious 
processes, inadequate concern has been given the 
effect of language on the developing personality.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4528. Festinger, Leon. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Informal social communication. Psychol. 
Rev., 1950, 57, 271-282.—"‘A series of interrelated 
hypotheses has been presented to account for data 
on informal social communication collected in the 
course of a number of studies. The data come from 
field studies and from laboratory experiments specif- 
ically designed to test the hypotheses. Three 
sources of pressures to communicate have been con- 
sidered: (1) communication arising from pressures 
toward uniformity in a group . . . (2) communica- 
tions arising from forces to locomote in a social 
structure ... [and] (3) communications arising 
from the existence of emotional states.”—R. B. 
Ammons. 

4529. Flesch, Rudolf. (Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 
M the level of abstraction. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 34, 384-390.—To test the level of ab- 
straction, the generally accepted grammatical cate- 
ories of the parts of speech were analyzed. It was 
Eoed that most parts of speech contained certain 
categories that were statistically related to abstract- 
ness and certain others related to concreteness. In 
general, words related to abstractness are more in- 
definite, those related to concreteness more definite. 
The count of ‘definite words”’ in test passages was 
correlated with the grade level of children who an- 
swered correctly one-half of the test questions. 
Intercorrelations were computed between this count 
and other tests of readability, yielding a multiple 
regression formula to predict readability, based on 
the percentage of ‘definite words” and the average 
word length in syllables. 21 references.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 


4530. Garvey, William D. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville.), & Henneman, Richard H. Practical 
limits of speeded speech. Dayton, O.: U. S. Air 
Force, Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, 1950, iv, 22 p. (AF tech. Rep. No. 
5917.)—Need for speedier air-ground communication 
prompted experiments with a new technique involv- 
ing segments chopped from a plastic-base recording 
tape which was later spliced. Discrete spondaic 
words (Harvard P.A.L. Auditory Test 14) lost only 
10% in intelligibility with speed-ups 2.5 faster than 
original rates. Practical implications will be deter- 
mined by experiments with sentences, photograph- 
ing oscilloscope tracings to ascertain the most es- 
sential sounds, development of electronic means for 
chopping speech records, and study of practice in 
comprehension of speeded speech.—R. Tyson. 
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4531. | « T. D., et al. Item analysis, VCL 
eon est series. Port Washington, L. I., 
N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 1950. 
ii, 29 p. (Tech. Rep.-SDC 104-2-19.)—The intel- 
ligibility value, successful identification in relation 
to total listener performance, and central tendency 
and variability of listener scores for selected words 
was studied. Choice of ap ropriate items may per- 
mit use of VCL to select “for intelligibility training 
or communication billets," or to diagnose the intel- 
ligibility level of a population. tandardization 
and administration of the tests are explained. In- 
telligibility scores of 456 words are presented.—R. 
Tyson. 

4532. Harkin, Genevieve D. A study of the use 
of communication media in a rodent control 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 99-101—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1950, New York University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 224 p., $2.80, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1924. 

4533. Howard, Jack K. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The measurement of propaganda 
effectiveness. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 462.— 
Abstract. 


4534. Lightfoot, Charles. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Syllabic rate of original and 
repeated messages. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 


469.—Abstract. 

4535. Marafion, Gregorio. The psychology of 
gesture. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 469-497.— 
A description and specification of gesture is pre- 
sented as it functions in individual and interpersonal 
life situations symbolically and otherwise. This 
essay has been published in various Spanish-speak- 
ing countries for a number of years and appears here 
for the first time in English.— N. H. Pronko. 


4536. Newman, Herbert Marion. A study of 
range in expressional vocabulary. Microfilm Abstr., 
1950, 10(4), 300-301.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1950, Columbia University. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 227 p., $2.84, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1882. 


4537. Pos, H. J. Quelques réflections sur le 
probléme de l’origine du langage. (Observations on 
the problem of language origins.) Acta psychol., 
1950, 7, 352-364.—The first hypothetical phase of 
language evolution is characterized by the pre- 
dominance of feeling and will, followed by an intel- 
lectualization phase made possible by a life free of 
care. Though remaining a practical and expressive 
instrument, it represents as well the accumulated 
knowledge of group experience. Research into 
language origins will become productive only by 
ignoring putative beginnings and adopting the 
evolution of subsequent civilization as a point of 
departure.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4538. Reed, David W. (U. California, eee) 
A statistical approach to quantitative 
analysis. Word, 1949, 5, 235-247. nar 
linguistic analysis uses primarily qualitative meth- 
ods, but quantitative methods will often be helpful. 
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The reader is introduced to the theory of sampling, 
and formulas and procedures relating to the SE of a 
proportion and the SE of the difference between pro- 

rtions are given. Specific uses of these procedures 
in linguistic analysis are illustrated. It is suggested 
that linguistic change is largely a matter of fluctua- 
tion in the frequencies of linguistic forms; hence, this 
problem should be approached quantitatively.— 
J. B. Carroll. 


4539. Singer, Henry A. Human relations and 
mass communications; a human relations motion 
picture training series. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 
158-160.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1950, New York 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 170 
p., $2.13, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Publ. No. 1935. 

4540. Spiegelman, Marvin; Terwilliger, Carl, & 
Fearing, Franklin. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
A content analysis of Sunday comic strips: a study 
in a mass medium of communication. Amer. Psy- 


chologist, 1950, 5, 463.—Abstract. 
(See also abstracts 4271, 4446, 4824) 
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4541. Aberle, David F. Introducing preventive 
psychiatry into a community. Hum. Organization, 
1950, 9(3), 5-9.—The problems of housing and com- 
mittee organization are described in relation to the 
founding of a social and psychiatric case work 
agency. The author recommends greater knowledge 
of socio-cultural settings, the position of individuals 
in the social system and their personal motivation, 
and the use of cases showing the experience of out- 
siders in undertaking to change a community.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


4542. Conrad, Dorothy Clifton. (VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) Toward a 
more productive concept of mental health. Amer. 


Psychologist, 1950, 5, 471.—Abstract. 


4543. Das, Parimal. Foundations for guidance in 
Indian philosophical and social thought. Microfilm 


Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 52-53.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950, Columbia U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 261 p., $3.26, University Microfilms, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1840. 

4544. Froscher, Hazel B. (Marriage Council, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) An example of collaborative re- 
search in casework. Social Wk J., 1951, 32, 19-23. 
—The effectiveness of a research team (psychologist, 
psychiatrist, and two social workers) in applying sci- 
entific research techniques to social casework ma- 
terial is described by the author. The collaboration 
has enriched both the research and the counseling by 
developing experimental techniques which go beyond 
the conventional reservations of each field.— L. Long. 

4545. Luft, Joseph. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
An imental assessment of clinicians’ under- 
standing of case material in terms of explicit predic- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 462.—Abstract. 
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4546. Magiera, Estelle A., Watters, T. A., & 
Underwood, Felix J. (Mississippi State Board of 
Health.) The evolution of a psychiatric program in 
Mississippi. Med. Wom. J., 57(7), 28-33; 45. 
—The development since 1930 of a psychiatric 
program in an essentially rural state such as Missis- 
sippi is traced.— F. C. Sumner. 

4547. eim, Sadi (New York U.), & Gold- 
wasser, L. Psychological report of the 
Cyprus Psychiatric Mission. /. proj. Tech., 1950, 
14, 245-261.—Children’s Village, youngest of nine 
camps in Cyprus, was studied by an American and 
Palestinian psychiatric team. Group and individual 
testing showed weakness in spatial and pattern rela- 
tions and a difficulty in abstraction. Poverty of 
ideas and a general dulling of creative impulses and 
some indication of withdrawal from the environment 
were noted. Content of test responses reflected 
common traumatic experiences. A further common 
factor seemed to be pervasive anxiety and extreme 
insecurity. In general, the records suggested a good 
prognosis for psychotherapy.—B. J. Flabb. 

4548. Veach, Elizabeth. (Overlook Sanitarium, 
New Wilmington, Pa.) The importance of early 
diagnosis in psychiatric disorders. Med. Wom. J., 
1950, 57(7), 7-12.—Preventive psychiatry does not 
begin in the State Hospital but in the doctors’ 
offices. The general practitioner should be in posi- 
tion to detect the early stages of psychiatric disorders 
in childhood, in adolescence, in middle life, and in 
senescence. To furnish the general practitioner with 
a general orientation to that end, the author briefly 
explains the dynamic forces which motivate human 
behavior at the various age levels.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 4175) 
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4549. Bartlett, Marion R. (Vet. Adm., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) A six month follow-up of the effects 
of personal adjustment counseling of veterans. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 393-394.—The progress 
of an unselected sample of 498 veterans who had 
received personal counseling was evaluated by train- 
ing officials in terms of “‘much,” “some,” and “no 
improvement. Only one-fifth of the cases failed to 
show any improvement. . the greater the 
number of counseling interviews, the greater were 
the chances for improvement.’’— N. M. Glaser. 

4550. Kirk, Barbara A., & Headley, Robert R. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Factors related to volun- 
tary discontinuance of contact during counseling. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 386-392.—A review 
was conducted of the records of veteran counselees 
at the Counseling Center, U. California. Discon- 
tinuation of short-term counseling occurred in 4.6 
per cent of veterans seen during 1947. The reasons 
were a combination of personal resistances and situ- 
ational factors which varied from case to case.— 


N. M. Glaser. 
4551. Lantz, Beatrice. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
classroom 


County Schs.) Children’s spontaneous 
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tings as a key to emotional disturbances. Amer. 
sychologist, 1950, 5, 467.—Abstract. 


4552. Malmo, Robert B., Shagass, 

Davis, 7 aoner H. ptom Seninelty, ar belly 
reactions d ol te interview. Psychosom. 
Med., 80 Ie 12, P02-376. —Studies were designed 
to provide information concerning an individual's 
specific physiological reactions to stressful aspects of 
life situations. Sound records were synchronized 
with EMGs during psychiatric interviews. Results 
suggest lowered threshold for disturbance in bodily 
areas associated with the symptom in question.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4553. Miihl, Anita M. Handwriting as a diagnos- 
tic aid. J. Amer. med. Wom. Ass., 1950, 5, 312-315. 
—When handwriting analysis is done by a trained 
person with good scientific background it is a useful 
diagnostic aid in general medicine, particularly in 
psychiatry, and in delinquency. The most common 
indications of emotional instability are marked oscil- 
lations of the writing angle, sudden pressure, change 
of size, wavy lines, imbalance between the zones, 
and breaks. In paranoids the writing is rigid. In 
schizophrenics with paranoid trends the writing 
shows noticeable oscillation of the writing angle. 
In the evaluation of the handwriting of all the mem- 
bers of the family, one frequently sees where clashes 
of personality occur. Handwriting before, during, 
and after psychotherapy shows many changes. The 
chief aspect of handwriting evaluation should be 


preventive.— F. C. Sumner. 

4554. Strauss, Hans. A system of diagnostic 
electroencephalography. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 63, 818-822.—Abstract and discus- 
sion. 
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4555. Abrams, Elias Nelson. Comparative factor 
analytic study of normal and neurotic veterans. A 
statistical investigation of the interrelationships of 
intellectual and emotional factors as disclosed in the 
Primary Mental Abilities examination and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Mz:- 
crofilm Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 94-95.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 159 p., $1.99, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1806. 

4556. Altus, William D. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif.) Perso correlates of Q-L differentials on 
the A.C.E. for ege women. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 462.—Abstract. 

4557. Bellak, Id. (New York U.) The 
effect of situational factors on the TAT; a note on 
the TAT’s of two Nazileaders. J. proj. Tech., 1950, 
14, 309-314.—Selected TAT stories of Julius 
Streicher and Alfred Rosenberg are presented and 
analyzed in part. There seems to be evidence to 
indicate that, in spite of the strongly depressive 
situational factors of impending execution, clearly 
different personalities seem to emerge. The char- 
acter structure revealed is consistent with the known 
historical facts regarding these men. The author 
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concludes that the influence of situational factors 
does not seem to affect the TAT as a method of un- 
covering personality dynamics.—B. J. Flabb. 


4558. Benton, Arthur L. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The ental validation of the Ror- 
schach Test. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 45-58. 
—A selective, critical review of literature. Topics 
considered are: (1) The total personality description, 
(2) The anxiety indicators, (3) The — determined 
responses, (4) The attitude of the subject, (5) The 
personality of the examiner. The need Ye validation 
is emphasized, and suggestions as to appropriate 
studies are made. 39 references.—C. L. Winder. 


4559. Borstelmann, L. J., & Klopfer, W.G. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Do the Szondi choices re- 
flect individuality? Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 
470.—Abstract. 


4560. Brussel, James A. (Willard (N. Y.) St. 
Hosp.), & Hitch, Kenneth S. An introduction to 
Rorschach psychodiagnostics in psychiatry. In 
Brussel, J. A., et al., A Rorschach training manual. 
Utica, N. Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1950. p. 1-32. 
—Originally published in 1942 (see 16: 3564) this 
paper has been revised to cover civilian as well as 
military psychiatric problems. A “‘working outline’ 
of administration and scoring procedures is given 
together with an interpretation of the Rorschach 
scoring symbols. The general trend of 31 diagnostic 
indicators involved in the diagnosis of normals and 
psychiatric disorders is charted in tabular form. 
Color reproductions of the original Rorschach cards, 
reduced in size, have been included.—H. P. David. 


4561. Canning, William; Harlow, George, & 
Regelin, Clinton. (St. Louts U., Mo.) A study of 
two personality questionnaires. J. consult. Psychol., 
1950, 14, 414-415.—The Humm-Wadsworth and 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory were 
given to 128 college students. Low correlations were 
obtained between scores on 5 comparable sections of 
2 tests.— N. M. Glaser. 


4562. Coronel, Cesar G. El psicodiagnostico 
miokinetico. (The myokinetic psychodiagnosis.) 
Buenos Aires: El Ateneo, 1950. 289 p.—Theoretical 
basis and practical applications of the Mira myokine- 
tic psychodiagnosis are presented in detail. The 
first two chapters present a biological and psycho- 
social interpretation of human behavior; the third 
chapter gives the basis of the myokinetic psycho- 
diagnosis. The last three chapters present in detail 
the method (material, instructions, technique), 
interpretation of the results, and, finally, the er 
nostic, prognostic, and therapeutic value of the test; 
also, results in the field of work, possible a plications 
to military psychology and to the field of delin- 
quency. Bibliography.—A. Manoil. 


4563. Cotzin, Milton, & er, = J. 
(Southbury (Conn.) Training Sch.) The thbury 
scale: a valid abbreviated Wechsler-Bellevue for 


mental defectives. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 
358-364.—The full scale Wechsler-Bellevue was 
given to 204 high grade or borderline mental! de- 
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fectives. Statistical analyses were made of several 
combinations of sub-tests to yield a shortened form 
which is presented as a ‘“‘valid and clinically diag- 
nostic test of the intellectual capacities of mental 
defectives.’’ The Southbury scale is based upon the 
Comprehension, Similarities, Picture Arrangement, 
and Block Design sub-tests.— N. M. Glaser. 


4564. Fleming, Edith E. A descriptive analysis 
of responses in the Thematic Apperception Test. 
J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 327.—Abstract of M.S. 
thesis, 1946, U. Pittsburgh. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 155 p., $1.55. American Documenta- 
tion Institute, Washington, D. C., Doc. 2862. 

4565. Gemelli, Agostino. Le film comme méth- 
ode projective. (The film as a projective device.) 
Acta psychol., 1950, 7, 190-195.—As a projective 
analysis, the film may prove more productive than 
other instruments such as the TAT and psycho- 
drama. During a film it is the spectator who lives 
and acts. By means of carefully constructed ambigu- 
ous situations, the patient actively participates in 
the drama.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4566. Gerboth, Renate. (Alton (IIl.) State Hosp.) 
A study of the two forms of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
intelligence scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 
365-370.—Forms I and II were given to 100 college 
students, an equal number of men and women, 17 
to 24 years old, and varying in grade from freshmen 
to graduate years. Half of the group was first given 
Form I, half, Form II, and after an interval of about 
4 months were re-tested on the alternate form. 
Mean IQ’s on Form I were about 5 points higher on 
initial test, but differences disappeared on the re-test 
due to increase in mean scores on Form II. Results 
are given for individual sub-tests and interpreted as 
practice effect. Correlations are also presented be- 
tween both forms, the ACE, and point-grade aver- 
ages.— N. M. Glaser. 

4567. Gilbert, Claudia. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey and certain related personality tests. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 394-396.—The relation- 
ships between the factors measured by the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the traits 
measured by two previously validated inventories, 
the Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory and the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory were studied, 
using the Pearson product moment formula. The 
subjects for the study were members of 2 introduc- 
tory psychology classes at The Pennsylvania State 
College. Of these, an all male population of 64 was 
used. 120 correlations were determined.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

4568. Gomez del Cerro, J. El test del Arbol en 
clinica psiquidtrica; Baum-test. (The tree-test in 
the psychiatric clinic; Koch's Tree-test.) Acta méd. 
hispanica, 1950, 8, 53-58.—The author explains the 
nature, administration, and scoring of Koch’s Tree- 
test, a projective test requiring the subject to draw 
a tree. Its value in prognosin diagnosing 
schizophrenia, epilepsy, oligophrenia, psychopathies, 
neuroses and environmental conflicts, maniacal 
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states, depression, and organic mental disorder is 
shown.—F. C. Sumner. 

4569. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) The F minus K dissimulation index for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 408-413.—The data from 
previous studies and additional groups are analyzed 
to show the value of the F minus K index in disclos- 
ing faking and lying on the Multiphasic test. The 
distribution of the index is reasonably normal for 
various populations. A table of phi coefficients is 
presented which may be used for cutting scores of 
F minus K.— N. M. Glaser. 

4570. Guertin, Wilson H. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) A test of a basic assumption of the 
Szondi. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 404-407,— 
In order to check the adequacy of Szondi’s 8 need 
system, 24 subjects of dull normal intelligence were 
tested and retested with half of the pictures. A high 
degree of agreement in the choice of pictures was 
found which implies that the need-system variables 
are not sufficiently inclusive as an explanation of the 
patient’s choices.— N. M. Glaser. 

4571. Gunderson, E. K., & Lehner, George F. J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Height of figure as a 
diagnostic variable in the Draw-a-Person test. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 472.—Abstract. 

4572. Hutt, M. L., Gibby, R., Milton, E. O., & 
Pottharst, K. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The 
effect of varied experimental “‘sets’”’ upon Rorschach 
test performance. J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 181-187. 
—This is an introductory report on a study to deter- 
mine to what extent scores on Rorschach variables 
are modifiable as a result of specific directions to 
alter them. Secondly, the study asks whether there 
is a relationship between type of personality struc- 
ture and direction or amount of change. Early 
findings indicate that various variables are unstable 
for a non-psychiatric population. The hypothesis 
is offered that the “‘instability’’ of the normal is a 
capacity to shift—the flexibility of a healthy organ- 
ism. 30-item bibliography.—B. J. Fladbd. 

4573. Kimball, Alice James. Evaluation of form- 
level in the Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 
219-244.—-103 appraisers, varying in experience 
with the Rorschach from none at _all to extensive 
clinical use of the instrument rated 100 Rorschach 
responses with respect to form “‘accuracy.”’ Results 
indicate the need for objective and clearly defined 
criteria for scoring form-level in the Rorschach. 
Sources of variation in the ratings were traced to 
lack of inquiry material and the raters’ own projec- 


tions.—B. J. Flabb. 

4574. Kimball, Alice James. History of form- 
level appraisal in the Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 
1950, 14, 134-152.—This article presents a careful 
survey of the history and present day use of form- 
level rating in the Rorschach. The author finds 
considerable disagreement among Rorschach experts 
regarding the criteria to be used in scoring form-level, 
and discusses the various techniques of Rorschach, 
Klopfer, Beck, and Rapaport. The acute need for a 
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reliable and standard form-level scoring technique is 
pointed out.—B. J. Flabb. 


4575. Klopfer, Bruno. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Comments on “The Case of Gregor.” Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 462.—Abstract. 


4576. Kogan, William S. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Portland, Ore.) Wechsler patterns and psy- 
chiatric diagnosis: a re-evaluation through a new 
approach. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 471.— 
Abstract. 

4577. Lehner, George F. J., Wheeler, William 
Marshall, & Little, Kenneth B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) A factor analysis of the MMPI. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 471.—Abstract. 

4578. Marthinsen, R. Om Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (TAT). (On the Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT)) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1949, 111(25), 691-695. 
—The Thematic Apperception Test is described and 
its use is illustrated with a case of anxiety neurosis 
in a feebleminded young man.—F. C. Sumner. 

4579. Massucco Costa, A. (Torino U., Italy.) 
La teoria degli istinti e la psicodiagnosi sperimentale 
dello Szondi. (Instinct theory and Szondi’s experi- 
mental psychodiagnosis.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1950, 11, 407-436.—This article gives a 
detailed analysis of the theoretical basis of the 
Szondi test with reference to: the concept of geno- 
tropism, the forms of genotropism, the criteria for a 
classification of instincts, fate analysis and depth 
psychology, the analysis of the ego, and, finally, the 
diagnosis of instinctive fate. Some preliminary ex- 
perimental results with the Szondi pictures on 500 
subjects are given. The author considers that the 
mechanism of choice (from pictures) by sympathy 
and antipathy needs further research. 20 references. 


—A. Manoil. 
4580. Peters, Donald B. (U. California, Los 
rt on the Year-by- 


Angeles.) A preliminary repo 
Year Test. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 472.— 
Abstract. 

4581. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. (N. YF. State 
Psychiatric Inst., New York.) A Rorschach com- 
pendium ; revised and enlarged. In Brussel, J. A., 
et al., A Rorschach training manual. Utica, N. Y.: 
State Hospitals Press, 1950. p. 33-86.—Originally 
published in 1947 (see 22: 5434) this paper has been 
revised and more than doubled in size. In the light 
of contributions from the field of psychopathology 
the writer has redefined a number of Rorschach 
symbols” for the purpose of (a) increasing the 
wealth of conclusions which can be drawn from the 
Rorschach without a loss in validity, and (b) of 
facilitating the interpretation of Rorschach records.” 
“While the new definitions differ frequently and 
greatly from those of Rorschach, they are not in- 
compatible with the fundamental principles of 
Rorschach’s perceptanalysis."—H. P. David. 

4582. Pottharst, Karl Edward. The influence of 
varied tal sets upon certain Rorschach 
variables: III. The influence of a complex set. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 304-305.—Abstract 
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of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 148 p., $1.85, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1994, 
4583. Precker, Joseph A. (Bard Coll., Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y.) Painting and drawing in 
mality assessment. J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 
262-—286.—The author brings together various in- 
vestigations regarding the formal elements in paint- 
ing and drawing and summarizes their findings in a 
systematic manner. He also makes suggestions for 
future research in this field. 34-item bibliography. 
—B. J. Flabb. 


4584. Rabin, Albert I. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Szondi’s pictures: effects of formal 
training on ability to identify oses. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 400-403.—The Szondi pictures 
were presented to 33 students of abnormal psychology 
at the beginning and end of the course. Their task 
was to check the correct diagnosis from a list of 8 
possible ones provided by the test. It was found that 
the untrained students have better than chance 
diagnostic skill which improves still more after they 
have completed the course. Implications for ob- 
jective examination of patients are pointed out.— 
N. M. Glaser. 

4585. Ranzoni, Jane H., Grant, Marguerite Q. 
& Ives, Virginia. (U. California, Berkeley.) Ror- 
schach “card-pull” in a normal adolescent popula- 
tion. J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 107—133.—Adolescent 
subjects of an 18-year longitudinal study were given 
Rorschachs which were analyzed on the basis of 
“card-pull,” i.e. the properties of the ink-blot which 
predispose the subject to the use of certain aspects 
of the blot. Tables of the percent of responses to 
each card contributed by each of 15 scoring variables 
are presented. The authors find a marked W pull to 
the first 6 cards, breaking down at Card VII where 
D begins an upswing. An outstanding result is the 
high F pull on all of the cards with a markedly weak 
color-pull. The authors feel that their study pre- 
sents valuable norms for a large, randomly selected 
normal group, and that, as such, they have consider- 
able significance for Rorschach interpretation.— 
B. J. Flabb. 

4586. Rapkin, Maurice. (Los Angeles Psychologi- 
cal Service Center, Calif.) A validation study of the 
Projective-Motor (PM) Test using the blind match- 
ing technique. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 472.— 
Abstract. 

4587. Reda, Gian Carlo. (Bologna U., Italy.) 
Osservazioni sui “cubi da costruzione” di Knox- 
Pintner in bambini di diverse eta. (Observations on 
the Knox-Pintner construction cubes in children of 
different ages.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1950, 11, 459-475.—The author presents the experi- 
mental results obtained with Knox-Pintner con- 
struction cubes on 340 normal children between 3 
and 12, and 80 mentally deficient. The percentage 
passing at various ages is: 3.7% at 5, 6.3% at 6, 
8.5% at 7, 38% at 8, 63.9% at 9, 83% at 10, 99.9% 
at 11, and 100% at 12. The time varies between 5 
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min. and 2 min. 2 sec. Analysis of the methods used 
for working the test show 6 characteristic types of 
erroneous solutions. This can be used as a means 
for determining the mental age. Corresponding 
types of solutions are found in the mentally deficient. 
—A. Manoil. 

4588. Reitman, F., & Robertson, J. P. S. 
(Netherne Hospital, Coulsdon, Eng.) Reitman’s 
Pin-man Test; a means of disclosing impaired con- 

ceptual thinking. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 
498-510. —A description and method of scoring of 
Reitman’s Pin-man test is presented. It is said to 
measure simultaneously ‘‘the subject’s capacity for 
abstract thinking, for empathy and for perceptu- 
ally organizing material shown to him.” Deteri- 
orated and non-deteriorated subjects are statistic- 
ally distinguished by this test, which is said to indi- 
cate ‘“‘changes in conceptual thinking, concreteness 
of outlook, emotional understanding, etc., either 
under the influence of a disease process or following 
treatment such as prefrontal leukotomy.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 

4589. Rosenberg, Selig. (V.A. Regional Office, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Some relationships between at- 
titudes expressed toward the parent in a sentence 
completion test and case history data. /. proj. Tech., 
1950, 14, 188-193.—Sentence completion tests of 72 
male veterans were analyzed and attitudes toward 
each parent scored as positive, negative, and evasive. 
These attitudes were compared with attitudes ex- 
pressed elsewhere. Results indicated the sentence 
completion test to be a valuable tool for furnishing 
clues to attitudes toward parental figures.—B. J. 
Flabb. 

4590. Ross, Robert T. (Los Angeles-Orange 
County State Coll., Calif.) Some characteristics of 
the M-F Score. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 471.— 
Abstract. 

4591. Samuels, Henry. An analysis of some fac- 
tors affecting ratings of personality traits based on 
projective techniques. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 
305-—307.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Univers- 
ity of Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
108 p., $1.35, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 1998. 

4592. Schwartz, Arthur A. (Mi. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) Some interrelationships among four 
tests comprising a test battery: a comparative study. 
J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 153-172.—The author 
stresses the need for a utilization of more than one 
means of personality appraisal in the area of person- 
ality testing. A case study of a 10.5 year-old Negro 
boy is presented as an example of what a test battery 
may indicate. The boy’s complete test record in- 
cluding the Stanford-Binet, Despert Fables, Ror- 
schach, and House-Tree-Person test is given.— 
B. J. Flabb. 

4593. Shneidman, Edwin S. (Neuropsychiatric 
Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Thematic test analysis. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 472.—Abstract. 

4594. Thompson, Charles E. An annotated bib- 
liography of the Thematic Apperception Test. J. 
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proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 327.—Abstract. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 434 p., $4.35. American 
Documentation Institute, Washington, D. C., Doc. 


2863. 

4595. Thompson, Grace M. (Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) County Schs.) Rorschach as a 
function of length of record. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 470.—Abstract. 

4596. Valentine, C. W. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
Intelligence tests for children. (4th ed.) New 
York: British Book Centre, 1950. xiii, 79 p. $1.25. 
—The author has compiled an assortment of test 
items from various well known and standardized 
scales, and has included some of his own devising. 
These are arranged in a series running from age 14 
through 15. The lower leves are spaced by half- 
yearly intervals, with 10 subtests to each level, while 
the middle and upper levels are spaced by yearly 
intervals with from 5 to 8 sub-tests for each. His 
method of scoring differs somewhat from that of the 
original tests. The scale is meant to serve as a 
gauge to be used by teachers and workers with 
children who have not had complete professional 
training as psychologists. (See 19: 3520.)—G. C. 


Schwestnger. 
4597. Wells, F. L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Some projective functions of simple geo- 


metrical es: cases LXXXV-XCV. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1950, 77, 187-210.—“A series of stylized 
geometrical figures, circles of different sizes and 
colors, was given in a projective setting to a series 
of cases. . . . Under the instructional conditions, 
responses separate first into Descriptive and Sym- 
bolic classes. . . . It is suggested that the develop- 
ment of Descriptive response to this class of stimuli 
is capable of giving a sharper definition to the F 
categories of Rorschach. Symbolic responses repre- 
sent more especially the degree to which one’s ap- 
perceptions are limited to the objective form. The 
presentation is based essentially on 11 case accounts, 
illustrating the procedure in these functions. Effort 
is made to place it in the perspective of now current 
tests, with suggestions for further development of 
the idea.’"—C. H. Ammons. 

4598. Wenger, M. A., & Voas, R. B. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) A new factor solution for Hal- 
stead’s neuropsychological tests. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1950, 5, 468.—Abstract. 


4599. Wheeler, William Marshall. (VA Neuro- 
psychiatric Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) The internal 
structure of three clinical instruments. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 470.—Abstract. 


4600. Wiley, Llewellyn N. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Equating scores on three intelligence 
tests. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 467.—Abstract. 


4601. Winne, John Fr The factorial composi- 
tion of normal and me fase r _ an Maer - 
tion of “The Minnesota Multiphasi Personality 
Inventory.” Microfilm Absir., 1950, Bo 104), 311-313. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of 
Pennsylvania. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
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56 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 1914. 

4502. Zazzo, René. Rectification expérimentale 
d’un test Binet-Simon. (Experimental rectification 
of a Binet-Simon Test.) Enfance, 1949, 2, 366.— 
The results of restandardizing the Binet-Simon on 
representative samples of the Parisian school popu- 
lation in the course of the school year 1948-1949, 
obtained with aid of school psychologists, are pub- 
lished here: the list of test items in the real order of 
difficulty; the order of presentation of the test items 
according to the classic Binet-Simon; the new stand- 
ardization limited for the present to ages 4 to 10 in- 
clusive.— F. C. Sumner. 

4603. Zelen, Seymour L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Level of aspiration and rigidity on the Ror- 
schach compared with operationally determined 


measures. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 470.— 

Abstract. 

(See sfee abstracts 4152, 4156, 4417, 4422, 4741, 
4849 


TREATMENT METHODS 


4604. Alexander, Franz. Analysis of the thera- 
peutic factors in psychoanalytic treatment. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 482-500.—A reassessment 
of important factors in analysis points to the cor- 
rective emotional experience which the patient ob- 
tains in analysis. The traumatic effects of early 
family influences are reversed in the emotional 
atmosphere provided by analysis which is flexible 
rather than routine. The personality and sex of the 
analyst are important factors.— N. H. Pronko. 


4605. Alexander, Franz. The evolution and pres- 
ent trends of psychoanalysis. Acta psychol., 1950, 
7, 126-132.—Analytic therapy follows the develop- 
ment of analytic theory eventuating in the present 
concept: The neurotic condition is the result of the 
ego’s failure to accomplish its integrative function of 
mediation between conflicting or partially conflict- 
ing needs and desires and their adaptation to en- 
vironmental conditions. Therapy aims at the ex- 
tension of the ego’s integrative scope over repressed 
tendencies by making them conscious and is a proc- 
ess of reconditioning in which the ego is induced to 
face a repressed impulse by eliminating the anxiety 
which induced repression. To this must be added 
insight as well. New trends include lessening the 
patient’s dependence, encouraging new ixterests, 
an emphasis on experimentation.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4606. Bach, Seal eanieilie R. Toward a theoretical 
foundation for grou group psychotherapy. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1950, 5, 470.—Abstract. 

4607. Baruch, Dorothy W., & Miller, Hyman. 
The use of spontaneous drawing in group therapy. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 470.—Abstract. 

4608. Dollard, John, & Miller, Neal E. ( Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Personality and psycho- 
therapy; an analysis in terms of learning, thinking, 
and culture. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. xii, 
488 p. $5.00.—A systematic analysis of neurosis 
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and psychotherapy in terms of psychological princi- 
ples and social conditions of learning, in 8 parts: 
orientation; basic principles of learning; normal use 
of the mind in solving emotional problems; how neu- 
rosis is learned; new conditions of therapeutic learn- 
ing; conflict; special aspects of therapy; and two ap- 
plications to normal living. 186-item bibliography. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

4609. Ezriel, Henry. A psycho-analytic approach 
to group treatment. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 
59-74.—Group treatment, done at the Tavistock 
Clinic and Institute of Human Relations, by the 
author, using only transference interpretations (‘‘i.e., 
interpretations of what is going on in the group here 
and now.”) is illustrated with verbatim material. 
General principles governing such therapy are given 
and some preliminary statements on the dynamics 
of group behavior-are presented.—C. L. Winder. 

4610. Freed, Herbert. Various uses of the re- 
corded interview in psychotherapy. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 868-870.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

4611. Goodman, Elizabeth. Practical psycho- 
therapy. J. Amer. med. Wom. Ass., 1950, 5, 89-93.— 
Simply stated, the business of psychotherapy is that 
of ascertaining what is frustrating the patient, 
whether neurotic, psychosomatic, or delinquent, and 
of helping him to obtain what he wants in a socially 
acceptable channel. To achieve psychotherapy, 
whether it be in the clinic or privately, one must 
utilize team-work. The psychiatrically oriented 
social worker, the probation officer, the psychologist, 
teacher, principal, clergyman, they are all integral 
factors in a program of psychotherapy.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


4612. Greenacre, Phyllis. General problems of 
acting out. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 455-467.— 
Acting out in the course of analysis is discussed from 
the standpoint of its genesis and technique for hand- 
ling.— N. H. Pronko. 


4613. Grossman, David. (VA Birmingham Gen- 
eral Hosp., Van Nuys, Calif.) An experimental in- 
yas cae of the effectiveness, in terms of insight, 
of reflection of feeling versus interpretation. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 469-470.—Abstract. 


4614. Hérard, R. La cure d’altitude dans les 
psychoses et psychonévroses. (The altitude cure 
in psychoses and psychoneuroses.) Pr. therm. 
climat., 1949, 86, 144.—-Certain affective disorders of 
children, adolescents, and young adults, particularly 
mental anorexy, are briefly reported as being quite 
favorably influenced by change of climate and alti- 
tude that make for physical and mental repose.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4615. Hiltmer, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Em- 
pathy in counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 1(10), 
25-30.—Empathy means feeling one’s way into the 
experience of another person to understand what it 
means to be in his situation. In psychotherapy there 
is a danger of becoming emotionally entangled with 
the client and losing the perspective essential to 
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helping him. But without this ability to share 
another's feeling, counseling is mechanical and inef- 
fective. The failures of too much or too little em- 
pathy are both due to inner needs distorting the 
personality of the counselor. Only as he comes to 
terms with his own inner life enough to be emanci- 
pated from intruding cravings and anxiety is he free 
to identify himself therapeutically with his client.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

4616. Holt, William L. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Modern psychiatric treatment. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 1499-1506.—Brief 
description and evaluation of each of the following 
methods of present-day psychiatric treatment are 
given: psychotherapy including group psychother- 
apy; carbon dioxide therapy; drug narcosis, lobo- 
tomy; penicillin treatment of neurosyphilis; insulin 
therapy; insulin coma therapy; electric narcosis and 
electric coma; nonconvulsive electrostimulation; 
convulsive therapy; modifications in electric shock 
technic.— F. C. Sumner. 

4617. Ivimey, Muriel. Childhood memories in 
psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1950, 10, 
38-47.—It is suggested that it is important to do 
away with the concept of a dichotomy between past 
and present which is implied in Freudian therapeutic 
procedures. When development in neurosis is taken 
into account one can understand how memories are 
being used in present neurotic interests and how they 
obstruct therapy.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4618. Kew, Clifton E., & Kew, Clinton J. (Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, New York.) Group psycho- 
therapy in a church setting. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 
1(10), 31-37.—Describing the formation of small 
therapy groups in two church settings the authors 
show how they use principles of free association, 
transference and counter-transference, analysis of 
resistance, analysis of dreams, with interpretation 
and working through. They find emotional recovery 
is more rapid in a church setting due to a sense of 
belonging, reduced fear of the abnormal, unification 
of the group, and the authority of the leader. Ina 
large congregation therapy is thwarted by submis- 
siveness, but small groups of 5 to 10, formed as “a 
new family,” have a permissive and expressive 
atmosphere.—P. E. Johnson. 

4619. Klein, H. S. The therapeutic group in 
hospital. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 101-104. 
—Problems in group treatment in hospital are re- 
flections of (1) events which take place primarily 
within the group and (2) events which are related 
primarily to the total hospital environment. There 
is interaction of these two types of events which re- 
sults in special group treatment problems and special 
hospital administration problems, particularly in 
connection with expression of hostility and structur- 
ing and preserving the role of the doctor as therapist 
rather than hospital authority. Some practical 
suggestions on procedures and policies are offered.— 
C. L. Winder. 

4620. Lachmann, Ellen Ruth. Interview group 
therapy: process and effects. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
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Wk, 1949, 20, 33-66.—The progress during treatment 
of 8 adolescent girls who underwent interview group 
therapy, was traced. Analysis indicated that: (1) 
this therapy achieves superficial improvement 
quicker than individual treatment, (2) split trans- 
ference develops, (3) sibling rivalry appears, (4) 
initial negative transference towards the therapist 
becomes positive, (5) transference towards other 
patients resulted in identification with them, (6) both 
the patients and the therapist interpreted patients’ 
attitudes; but the therapist did so sparingly, (7) 
catharsis was achieved for all girls, (8) those who 
improved after the therapy held their gains when 
interviewed a year later, (9) the only unimproved 
girl was one who had been diagn psychopathic 
personality, and (10) no relationship was found 
between length of prior individual therapy and the 
improvement made in the group therapy.—G. Elias. 

4621. Lennox, W. G., & Davidson, D. T., Jr. 
Use of the electroencephalograph in drug and social 
therapy. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1950, 2, 229.— 
Abstract. 

4622. Lindt, Hendrik, & Leventhal, George. (VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Group 
therapy and hospital administration. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1950, 5, 470.—Abstract. 

4623. Luccioni, H. Les traitements d’inspiration 
psychanalytique en pratique infantile. (Treatments 
of psychoanalytic inspiration in child practice.) 
Algérie méd., 1950, 54, 317—319.—In the practice of 
child psychiatry one may distinguish among diverse 
psychoanalytically inspired methods of diagnosis 
and therapy two tendencies: (1) that stemming from 
Adler the main principle of which is the establish- 
ment of a “circuit of confidence” in such a way as 
to bring about a socially acceptable compensation; 
(2) that stemming from Freud, the main principle 
of which consists in providing an expression for the 
repressed and regressed libido. Both Adlerian and 
Freudian approaches involve reeducation by modify- 
ing the environment by reorganizing the style of life 
of the parents and by establishment of a “‘bond”’ be- 
tween therapist and child so that the child may be 
directly influenced.—F. C. Sumner. 

4624. Macalpine, Ida. The development of the 
transference. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 501- 
539.—The absence of a clear understanding of the 
fundamental concept of analytic transference is 
demonstrated and the theory of its spontaneous 
emergence is disputed. In its place, it is suggested 
that such transference is “induced in a ‘transference- 
ready’ analysand actively, and from the analytic 
environment.” Essentially, the situation provides 
a rigid infantile setting to which the patient gradu- 
ally adjusts by regression. Pertinent problems are 
discussed. 71 references.— N. H. Pronko. 


4625. Meyer, Blanche M. The unique role of 
women as th in psychiatry. Med. Wom. J., 
1950, 57(6), 18-23.—Psychoneurotic problems origi- 
nate in the home, the mother or her substitute being 
usually responsible, the father being only secondarily 
responsible. Discussed are Lundberg and Farnham’s 
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6 types of mother: (1) the masculine, aggressive 
career woman; (2) the rejecting mother; (3) the 
overprotective mother, the traditional ‘‘Mom”’; (4) 
the dominating mother; (5) the over-affectionate 
mother; (6) the feminine mother, the maternal wo- 
man who is the proper, adjusted type of mother. 
The unwholesome influence on the child's personality 
development is pointed out in the first five types of 
mother. It is urged that women as therapists in this 
field are peculiarly fitted for helping the maladjusted 
to gain a proper perspective.— F. C. Sumner. 

4626. Neustadt, Rudolph; Myerson, Abraham; 
Howard, L. Gladys ; Kaldeck, Ru , & Alexander, 
Leo. Biochemical changes in el c shock therapy. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicgao, 1950, 63, 336-337. 
—Abstract. 

4627. Portnoy, Isidore. An initial interview. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1950, 10, 48-52.—“'The initial 
interview contains possibilities for benefit to patient 
and therapist that have not always been fully ap- 
preciated.” It can have not only diagnostic, prog- 
nostic and preparatory functions, but also important 
therapeutic value. An abstract of an initial inter- 
view is presented with these points in mind.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

4628. Redlich, Frederick C.; Dollard, John, & 
Newman, Richard. High fidelity recording of psy- 
chotherapeutic interviews. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1950, 107, 42-48.—Discussed is the technique of 
sound recording the psychotherapeutic interview. 
Patients reacted favorably to sound recording and 
the psychiatrist is able to get a verbatim account. 
It would be very helpful as a tool in psychiatric 
teaching. Asa tool in research, sound recording can 
prove very useful.—G. Shapiro. 

4629. Ross, Mathew. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Hypnosis: its evolution and uses in medicine 
today. Amer. Practit. digestive Treatm., 1950, 1, 
1152-1154.—A brief history of the evolution of hyp- 
notism is followed by a description of the technic and 
an account of the use of it made today in psychiatry 
for unearthing repressed material, particularly in 
the case of narcoanalysis or hypnosis induced by 
drugs.— F. C. Sumner. 

4630. Rudolf, G. de M. The psycho-therapist 
and extra-sensory perception. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 23, 105-106.—Assuming extra-sensory 
perception, the possibility of a psychotherapist in- 
fluencing the course of an analysis by thought trans- 
mission is raised as a problem. A simple method of 
assessing unconscious thought-transference is offered. 
Thought-transference during hypnoanalysis is seen 
as an especially likely possibility—C. L. Winder. 

4631. Ruesch, J (U. California Med. Sch., 
San Francisco.), & Prestwood, A. Rodney. Inter- 
action processes and codification. J. Per- 
sonality, 1950, 18, 391-430.—A series of concepts are 
advanced to understand interaction. These are dis- 
cussed in relation to processes taking place in psy- 
chotherapy. The total social situation rather than 
the single individual is taken as the unit of consider- 
ation. Such a point of view is necessary to under- 
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stand such multipolar determinants as motivation, 
emotional reaction, role, etc. 21 references.—M. O. 
Wilson, 


4632. Schmideberg, Melitta. Infant memories 
and constructions. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 19, 
468-481.—Reconstruction of the mental processes 
of the patients infantile period is a baffling but im- 
portant aspect of analysis. While unsubstantiated 
and dogmatic assertion is to be avoided, imagination 
tempered with skepticism is urged in exploring this 
terra incognita.— N. H. Pronko. 

4633. Scott, R. D. The psychology of insulin 
coma treatment. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 
15—44.—The psychology of insulin coma treatment 
is a symbolic and actual death threat. Insulin ther- 
apy in groups permits the principles of the initiation 
rite to be brought to bear in the treatment. The 
procedural and theoretical ramifications of these 
hypotheses are discussed at length. Case illustra- 
tions are utilized. Results, in terms of ratings, are 
provided for ‘‘control” and “experimental” groups. 
—C. L. Winder. 

4634. Weisman, Avery D. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) The doctor-patient relationship: its 
role in therapy. Amer. Practit. digestive Treatm., 
1950, 1, 1144-1151.—Factors contributing to estab- 
lishment of the doctor-patient relationship are dis- 
cussed under the following heads: (1) spontaneous 
relationship stemming from patient’s past experience 
with and preconcept of a physician; (2) the immedi- 
ate relationship resulting from the patient’s present 
complaint and the doctor’s method of management; 
(3) transference relationship involved in the repeti- 
tive reenactment within the treatment situation of 
patient’s previous conflicts and manner of response. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4738, 4805, 4813) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4635. Applegate, Melbourne S. Helping boys in 
trouble; the layman in boy guidance. New York: 
Association Press, 1950. 124 p. $1.75.—The do’s 
and don’t’s and the methods used by the author in 
boy guidance are presented in non-technical language 
to assist lay people who are interested in the prob- 
lems of delinquency and crime prevention. The 
relationships established by the Big Brother move- 
ment are discussed in terms of their application to 
specific problem cases.—R. D. Weitz. 

4636. Buddington, Phyllis Baumgardner. Choos- 
ing children for day-nursery care. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 20, 17—32.—Some of the chil- 
dren of the study were selected for nursery care on the 
basis of the need to improve their mother’s emotional 
attitudes. This proved unsuccessful. The mothers 
either did not bring their children to the nursery or 
withdrew them before therapy had been accom- 
plished. If the desire is to change the mother’s 
attitudes it is best to treat her directly rather than 
try to mould her indirectly through care given the 
child in the nursery. In cases of home difficulties it 
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is better therefore to admit children to the nursery 
not on the basis of the mother’s need for change but 
on the basis of the child’s need and the ability of the 
nursery to help him.—G. Elias. 


4637. Cattell, James P., & Pacella, Bernard L. 
An electroencephalographic and clinical study of 
children with primary behavior disorders. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1950, 107, 25-33.—EEG and clinical 
studies of 42 boys (6-12 years) are presented. 
Evaluation of EEGs by frequency counting and 
“inspection” methods is presented. Environmental 
factors are reported and the relationships of this 
material to clinical classification and EEG normality 
or abnormality are discussed. The literature pertain- 
ing to EEG and clinical studies of children with be- 
havior disorders is reviewed. A manual counting 


technique for EEG evaluation is described. 28- 
item bibliography.—R. D. Weitz. 
4638. Lippert, Eugen. Uber Heimweh. (Home- 


sickness.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1950, 17, 79-84.— 
Homesickness in children may delay the healing 
process. It creates a general mood, not necessarily 
bad, and results from a discrepancy between real 
and imaginary surroundings, the latter conceptu- 
ally determined and depending on the stage of de- 
velopment. Homesickness has the character of a 
reflex or reaction resulting in lack of desire to adapt 
and concentration on imaginary surroundings; it is 
physiological, but may be pathological. French and 
English summaries.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

4639. Small, Leonard. The role of self-esteem 
in the rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed and 
delinquent adolescent boys. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 
10(4), 308-310.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, 
New York University. Microfilm of complete man- 
uscript, 250 p., $3.25, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1936. 

4640. Spock, Benjamin. Some common diag- 
nostic problems in children. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 
1950, 34, 1079-1089.—Common mistakes made in 
determining in children the etiology and therefore 
the proper treatment of tic, chorea and general 
restlessness, sleeplessness, enuresis, are pointed to 
and stress is placed on the fact that the specific cause 
of any one of these ailments may vary from indi- 
vidual to individual according to constitution, cir- 
cumstance, age, etc.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4450, 4623, 4660, 4807, 4821) 
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4641. Barahal, G. D., Brammer, L. M., & Sho- 
strom, E.L. (Stanford U., Calif.) A client-centered 
approach to vocational counseling. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1950, 5, 470.—Abstract. 

4642. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (U. =. N. 
Y.) Reactions of veterans to . J. appl. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 399-405.—The reactions to coun- 
seling of 890 veterans were studied by means of re- 
plies to items on a mail questionnaire together with 
spontaneous comments. The counselor suggestions 
were found to be genuinely helpful by 75% of the 
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group; 91% reported the staff attitude a sympathetic 
one. Conseco served to increase the self-con- 


fidence of many. The prevalence of a “test preoc- 
cupied” group is noted. Implications for the psy- 
chological counselor are discussed in terms of the 
comments offered by these veteran clients.—W. H. 


Osterberg. 

4643. Ba arten-Tramer, F. (Berne U., 
Switzerland.) exigences du métier du Porien- 
teur mie Se d’aprés des résultats d’une en- 

uéte sur l’orientation professionnelle dans le 
anton de Berne et d’expériences personnelles. 
(Requirements for the occupation of professional 
counselor based on the results of an inquiry concern- 
ing professional orientation in the Canton of Berne, 
and personal experiences.) Turin: First National 
Congress of Professional Orientation, 1948, 11 p.— 
In order to obtain the opinions of the individuals 
counseled, a questionnaire was given to pupils of 
the schools of Berne and to university students. 
Those who had already decided upon their future 
career saw no necessity for guidance, even though 
they may not have possessed the necessary aptitudes 
for their choice. Of all who were given advice, 53% 
were satisfied, 47% were not. Reasons advanced by 
these pupils were analysed. Conclusions pointed to 
the fact that young people require professional 
guidance, and the matter of counseling is both 
difficult and serious.—G. E. Bird. 

4644. Elmott, Charlotte D., & Lancaster, Wini- 
fred H. (Santa Barbara (Calif.) City Schs.) Re- 
vised ventures in group vocational guidance. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 466.—Abstract. 

4645. Krathwohl, W. C. (Jilinois Inst. Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) Psychological testing in career 
selection. Chem. Engng. News, 1950, 28, 2330- 
2334.—Aims and methods of vocational guidance 
are explained in non-technical terminology. Char- 
acteristic capacities, abilities, and interest profiles 
of scientists are stressed.— R. Tyson. 

4646. Layton, Wilbur L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) An IBM card profile for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 
415-416.—In order to eliminate the expense of 
manual duplication and filing of profiles two cards 
were designed, one for men, one for women, in such 
a way that holes punched in the front of the cards 
would indicate the letter grades on the various oc- 
cupational scales printed on the back. In addition, 
the standard scores were coded so that frequency 
distributions and hence, statistics, could be obtained 
for each occupational scale. The code system de- 
veloped for each occupational scale on the Hankes 
report forms for men and women can be combined 
to form 7 class intervals of 10 standard score units 
each.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4647. Schloerb, Lester J. School subjects and 
oe pe ~ Science Research Associates, 1950, 

Why high school subjects are important, 
ped — jobs, choosing a high school program, 
and the relationship between high school subjects 
and job requirements are discussed. A chart listing 
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266 representative jobs and showing which high 
school subjects are directly helpful or necessary in 
the day-to-day performance of each job is presented. 
Directions for using the chart are included.—G. C. 
Carter. 

4648. Stubbins, Joseph. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) The relationship between level 
of vocational aspiration and certain nal data: 
a study of some traits and influences — on the 
prestige level of vocational choice. Genet. Psychol., 
Monogr., 1950, 41, 327-408.—This study was an 
attempt to relate the level of vocational aspiration 
of some 219 veterans to various personal data. 
There were seventeen significant correlations (‘‘at 
the .05 level or better”) between vocational aspira- 
tion and the 28 personal-data variables studied. 
The “reliable but slight tendencies’’ indicated by 
these correlations permitted the following descrip- 
tive interpretations. ‘‘The average veteran of high 
occupational aspiration may be described as some- 
what more educated, intelligent, and more inter- 
ested in scientific, sales, computational, or literary 
activities and slightly less in artistic and mechanical 
than the veteran of low aspiration.”” ‘The subject 
with high level goals tends to excel the education of 
his siblings. His father’s occupation is likely to rank 
higher on the prestige scale.” 126-item bibliography. 
—G. G. Thompson. 

4649. Wiener, Daniel N., & Simon, Werner. 
(V.A., Ft. Snelling, Minn.) Personality character- 
istics of embalmer trainees. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 
34, 391-393.—The MMPI was administered to 36 
veterans who indicated a desire to be embalmers 
and made this their training objective after counsel- 
ing. The control group consisted of 100 veterans 
who came to the same guidance centers for counsel- 
ing during the same period of time, but who decided 
upon other vocational objectives. Comparison of 
the test results from the two groups indicate that 
there are no strongly deviate personality character- 
istics among the embalmer trainees. The strongest 
possibility for an interpretation of uniqueness lies in 
the elevated hypochondriasis. Other tendencies, 
which counselors and psychiatrists have suspected, 
were not substantiated.—W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstracts 4801, 4855) 
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4650. Blazer, Alfred. (5 E. 73rd St., New York.) 
The osomatic character. N. Y. St. J. Med., 
1950, 50, 1587-1590 —8 different character struct- 
ures are pointed out: (1) the normal, well-adjusted 
individual, able to obtain emotional security without 
“flight or fight’’ or other defense; (2) the over- 
aggressive, sadistic character who suffers anxiety 
when not in power; (3) the psychopath who acts out 
his aggression: the gangster type; (4) the detached, 
schizoid personality who wears a protective shell; 
(5) the hermit or lone wolf, incapable of developing 
the protective shell, so must avoid people; (6) the 
obsessive-compulsive who finds safety in rituals; (7) 
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the submissive, compliant, masochistic character; 
(8) the psychosomatic character who is a variation 
of the submissive but to get warmth and acceptance 
from his conscience and from other people he has to 
be pathetic in physical illness.— F. C. Sumner. 


4651. Bostock, John. Administration and mental 
invalidity: an historical introduction to a — 
roblem. Med. J. Aust., 1949, 1, 96-98.—A brie 
istory of mental hospitals in Australia and of their 
administrative problems prefaces a discussion of 
present day problems of administration of Australian 
mental hospitals: staff difficulties and understaffing ; 
risks; overcrowding; provision for chronically ill 
patients; difficulties in connection with certification; 
segregation of the sexes; the plethora of rules. 
These problems which are the same as in the early 
days of Australian mental hospitals must be con- 
sidered against the background of public hostility 
or apathy.—F. C, Sumner. 


4652. Boyd, David A. The differentiation of psy- 
chosis from psychoneurosis. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 
1950, 34, 957-971.—Diagnostic distinctions between 
psychosis, particularly the functional, and neurosis 
are reviewed. Qualitative distinctions between 
psychosis and neurosis are regarded as fruitless by 
the present author who advances the hypothesis of 
only quantitative degrees of difference. When the 
human being is faced with a cultural, spiritual, or 
personal problem, he reacts with various patterns of 
thinking, feeling and behaving; the mental mech- 
anisms utilized are the same for everyone, the 
wholesomeness or malignancy of the reaction de- 
pending upon the type and extent to which a mech- 
anism is used and what combinations are effected 
with other mental dynamisms.— F. C. Sumner. 


4653. Caldwell, J. M. Organization and ad- 
ministration of neuropsychiatry in the Office of the 
Surgeon General I. 1942-1947. Milit. Surg., 1950, 
107, 19-25.—The history of psychiatry in the United 
States Army in the five years following Pearl Harbor 
is reviewed. The policy of the Neuropsychiatry Con- 
sultants Division in the selection, training, classifica- 
tion, discharge, treatment and providing mental 
hygiene education of military personnel is briefly 
summarized. 67-item bibliography.—M, Alpern. 


4654. Cohen, Jacob. (Bronx Vet. Adm. Hosp., 
New York.) Wechsler Memory Scale performance 
of psychoneurotic, organic, and schizophrenic groups. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 371-375.—The Wech- 
sler Memory Scale was given to 3 groups of psychi- 
atrically diagnosed patients: 81 psychoneurotics, 45 
with organic pathology, and 18 schizophrenics. The 
mean age and intelligence quotients of the groups 
were equated. No significant differences were found 
between the groups on this test of the memory func- 
tion.— N. M. Glaser. 


4655. Dawson, W. S. The nervous child. Med. 
J. Aust., 1949, 1, 43-46.—The role of constitutional 
and environmental (economic and _ psychosocial) 
factors in the early life of the child (1) in psychoses 
of childhood, and (2) in juvenile delinquency, is 
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discussed and preventive and therapeutic suggestions 
are given.—- F. C. Sumner. 

4656. Dubin, Samuel Sanford. A factorial analy- 
sis of personality traits in 100 psychopathological 
subjects. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 315-316.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of IIli- 
nois. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 231 p., 
$2.89, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2062. 

4657. Freud, und. The question of lay 
analysis; an introduction to psychoanalysis. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1950. 125 p. $2.50.—A new 
translation of Freud’s views on the practice of lay 
analysis (see 2: 382) by Nancy Procter-Gregg with 
foreword by Ernest Jones. 


4658. Grimes, John Maurice. When minds go 
wrong; a simple story of the mentally ill—past, 
present, and future. Chicago, Ill: Author, 5209 S. 
Harper, 1949. 236p. $5.00.—Results of a personal 
survey of mental hospitals for the American Medical 
Association are reviewed with implications for 
management of hospitals. Attendants and physi- 
cians are criticized, and problems of personnel, 
organization, overcrowding, considered.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4659. Grinker, Roy R. Peacetime lessons from 
wartime psychiatry. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chi- 
cago, 1949, 62, 862—867.—Abstract and discussion. 


4660. Hamilton, D.G. The nervous child. Med. 
J. Aust., 1949, 1, 41-43.—Those illnesses of the 
children who are nervously constituted and emo- 
tionally and physically irritated by constraint and 
restraint are discussed under the following groupings: 
(1) asthma; (2) digestive disorders; (3) urinary dis- 
orders; (4) habit spasm; (5) neurosis.—F. C. Sum- 
ner. 
4661. Hill, Denis. Psychiatry. In Hill, D., & 
Parr, G., Electroencephalography, (see 25: 4226), 319- 
363.—Starting from the premise that the usual EEG 
record reflects “inactive’”’ brain cells, the contribu- 
tions of the technique are related to psychiatry. 
Methodology is important, and more functional ex- 
amination with psychological as well as biochemical 
stresses would be helpful. Constitutional factors are 
evaluated, with age and degree of CNS maturity 
and the level of awareness assessed as critical vari- 
ables. Disordered consciousness from whatever 
cause (periodic stupor, cerebral malaria, encephali- 
tis, catatonic stupor, syncope, hypoglycemia, alkalo- 
sis) is very likely to be reflected in disturbance of 
cortical rhythms. The behavioral disorders show 
EEG changes often suggesting a maturational de- 
fect. The functional disorders (including schizo- 
phrenia) likewise show an undue proportion of devi- 
ant records. A concluding “upshot” suggests a 
fruitful field for continuing investigation.—C. E. 
Henry. 

4662. Liber, B. (65 W. 95th St., New York.) 
Elusive mental cases: marital conflicts. N. Y. St. 
J. Med., 1950, 50, 2287-—2289.—That marriage can 
exacerbate an already latent mental anomaly or 
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produce mental abnormality in one or both spouses 
owing to the fact that marriage is itself a severe test 
of a person's social adaptability is demonstrated 
with 6 cases of marital conflicts.— F. C. Sumner. 
4663. Lorand, Sandor. Clinical studies in psycho- 
analysis. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1951. 272 p. $4.00.—This collection of 18 
articles has been previously published in psychiatric 
journals 10 to 20 years ago and in the author's, The 
Morbid Personality. The range of cases described is 
of wide scope and includes such topics as fetishism, 
mantle symbolism, nudism, the inventor, hypnotic 


suggestion, dreams, indecision, narcissism, and 
“success"’ neuroses. The majority of the cases avail- 
able for follow-up studies shows favorable thera- 


peutic results “‘in the social, sexual and employment 
spheres."’ 141-item bibliography.—N. H. Pronko. 

4664. Myerson, Paul G., & Landau, David. 
Tapping rhythms in neuropsychiatric patients. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 351.— 
Abstract. 

4665. Persky, Harold; Grinker, Roy R. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, I.), & Mirsky, Arthur. Ex- 
cretion of hippuric acid in subjects with free anxiety. 
J. clin. Invest., 1950, 29, 110-114.—Free and bound 
anxiety are defined carefully and a clinical vignette 
of each group given. Individuals with free anxiety 
excrete more hippuric acid after injection of Na 
benzoate than other neurotics, psychotics or normal 
controls. The hippuric acid excretion of the free 
anxiety group is reduced toward normal levels after 
psychotherapy which results in a diminution in free 
anxiety. Normal controls show no significant change 
in hippuric acid excretion over equivalent time in- 
tervals.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4666. Rondepierre, J. L’ électro-enc éphalo- 
gramme en psychiatrie. (The electro-encephalogram 
in psychiatry.) Progr. méd., Paris, 1950, 78, 251- 
255.—The electro-encephalogram is discussed as to 
its four significant values in the field of psychiatry: 
(1) diagnostic; (2) therapeutic in the sense of guid- 
ing therapy; (3) medico-legal; (4) dogmatic, i.e., 
for confirming ancient hypotheses as for example, 
demonstrating the reality of amnesic comitial fugues, 
or proving the real existence of cerebral disorders 
which constitute the indispensable terrain for the 
budding of psychoneuroses.— F. C. Sumner. 

4667. Shapiro, David. (U. Southern California, 
Los A <aer's study of the influence of the social 
field on individual behavior: as revealed in the ex- 
pression of hostility and warmth by neurotics and 
paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situ- 
ations. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 42, 161-230. 
—Each of 9 neurotic, 11 paranoid schizophrenic, and 
8 overt homosexual patients in a VA neuropsychi- 
atric hospital was encouraged to express his ideas 
and feelings about the hospital under three social 
conditions. The author concluded that “the differ- 
ences in expression of feelings in each one of the 
groups, when their respective social fields are modi- 
fed, were actually greater than the differences be- 
tween the two groups [homosexuals considered as 
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a part of neurotic group ] when the social field is not 
considered.” 35-item bibliography.—G. G. Thomp- 
son. 

4668. Stafford, B. F. R. Today’s problems of 
mental hospitals. Med. J. Aust., 1949, 1, 94-95.— 
A brief historical sketch of the treatment of mental 
diseases prefaces a review of the 19 minimum stand- 
ards as to the conduct of a mental hospital, scheduled 
by the American Psychiatric Association, nearly all 
of which are applicable to Australia. Two most 
pressing problems of Australian mental hospitals 
are: (1) a resistant and isolationist attitude on part 
of mental hospital medical officers toward the general 
practitioner outside of the hospital and toward the 
privately practicing psychiatrist; (2) the delusion 
among medical practitioners that insanity is ir- 
remediable.— F. C. Sumner. 

4669. Stanton, Joseph O. (Calif. Dept. Educ. 
Los Angeles.) i guests of Resthaven. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 469.—Abstract. 

4670. Teplitz, Zelda. (Cook County Hosp., Chil- 
dren's Diviston, Chicago, Ill.) Progress in psychiatry. 
J. Amer. med. Wom. Ass., 1950, 5, 269-274.—Ad- 
vances made in psychiatry during the last 10 years 
are briefly summarized in such areas as psychother- 
apy, psychoanalysis, psychosomatic medicine, the 
treatment of psychoses, brief psychotherapy, child- 
psychiatry, and social psychiatry.— F. C. Sumner. 

4671. Walsh, Maurice N. The tyranny of certain 
words. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 1053—1066.— 
Certain ancient and obsolete terms as “epilepsy,” 
“stroke,”" “apoplexy,” “hysteria,” “insanity,” and 
“nervous breakdown” no longer have usefulness as 
descriptive terminology since they are non-descrip- 
tive, non-specific, and unscientific. They tend to 
create an unscientific bias in mind of physician and 
of the listener and have unfortunate and traumatic 
connotations retarding the recovery process by dis- 
turbing the emotional balance of the patient and his. 
relatives through an implication of hopeless disease 
and personal inferiority, thus constituting a threat 
to the patient’s emotional security and to his social 
adjustment.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 4169, 4170, 4264) 
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4672. Buck, Pearl S. The child who never grew. 
New York: John Day, 1950. 62 p. $1.00.—Miss 
Buck here tells the problems she faced in raising and 
finally institutionalizing her mentally retarded 
daughter. She examines her fears and hopes for the 
child, her attempts to find therapeutic help, and her 
final acceptance of the need for institutional care. 
She describes the institution’s program and presents 
some information as to the nature, prognosis, and 
incidence of mental retardation. Originally pub- 
lished in Ladies Home J., 1950 (May), 35 passim.— 
I. Lazar. 

4673. Crozier, T. H., & Campbell, W. A. B. 
Mongolism in one of twins. Brit. med. J., 1950, 
1(4684), 869-870.—A case of mongolism with per- 
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sistent ostium strioventriculare commune in one 
twin is reported. The mongol twin dying was given 
a postmortem examination.— F. C. Sumner. 

4674. Michal-Smith, Harold ~Aem An employ- 
ment and personal characteristic index derived for 
use in the extra-institutional and placement of the 
mentally deficient. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 
103-105.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, New York 
U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 474 p., 
$5.93, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1820. 

4675. U. S. National Institute of Mental Health. 
Patients in public institutions for mental defectives 
and epileptics: 1948. Ment. Hith Statist., Curr. Rep., 
1950, Ser. IMH-B51, No. 1, 18 p.—Data on first 
admissions, population movement, and personnel in 
such institutions are presented in tables and charts. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 4563, 4578) 
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4676. Albee, George W., & Goldman, Rosaline 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The Picture-Frustration Study 
as a predictor of overt aggression. J. proj. Tech., 
1950, 14, 303-308.—In a comparison of the direction 
of overt aggression shown by patients, with the di- 
rection of aggression measured by the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study, the authors found no 
significant relationship between high Intropunitive 
and Extropunitive scores on the P-F and the di- 
rection of aggression shown by the patient on the 
ward.—B. J. Flabb. 

4677. Barrera, W. ei Osinski, Walter A., 
& Davidoff, Eugene. (Albany Med. Coll., N. Y.) 
The use of antabuse (tetraethylthiuramidisulphide) 
in chronic alcoholics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 
8—13.—14 of 21 cases treated with antabuse abstained 
from alcohol for periods of 2 to 4 months although 21 
cases is too small a group from which to draw many 
general conclusions. Under controlled conditions, 
no severe untoward effects were noted. It appears 
the drug is of value in treating chronic alcoholism. 
Drug should be given under controlled conditions 
and in conjunction with psychotherapy. Greater 
coordinate research on a greater number of cases and 
the studying of patients for a longer period of time 
to determine the permanence of their abstinence is 
necessary.—G. Shapiro. 

4678. Bergler, Edmund. Debts of gratitude paid 
in “guilt denomination.” J. clin. Psychopath., 1950, 
11, 57-62.—Some individuals gain intrapsychic re- 
lease from external moral obligations through feel- 
ings of guilt. Several case illustrations attempt to 
exemplify the thesis that through guilt the individual 
achieves vindication before himself and feels fully 
justified in refusing to pay his moral debts since he 
has already paid them through gratitude and self- 
torture.—G. A. Muench. 

4679. Conn, Jacob H. ogenesis and psy- 
chotherapy of insomnia. J. clin. Psychopath., 1950, 
11, 85-91.—Since insomnia may be associated with 
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physical conditions, physical and neurological ex- 
aminations are always necessary. Most cases of 
insomnia, however, are due to precipitating or pre- 
disposing psychogenic factors. Unconscious motiva- 
tion involving a conflict between prohibitive in- 
stinctive cravings and cultural demands, and the 
development of consequent guilt, is frequently at the 
basis of the insomniac condition. Other factors such 
as excessive ambition, sexual frustration, fear of 
death, and obsessive preoccupations may be in- 
volved. States of insomnia which are due to psycho- 
genic causes are entirely amenable to intensive psy- 
chotherapy.—G. A. Muench. 

4680. Corréa, Paulo Dias. O onanismo, um tema 
biblico; coitus interruptus. (Onanism, a Biblical 
text; coitus interruptus.) Rev. brasil. Med., 1950, 
7, 263—269.—From the Biblical account of the sin of 
Onan to present day psychoanalytic accounts of the 
neurotic ills flowing from sex frustration the author 
would glean that onanism covers all voluntary at- 
tempts on part of the male to obtain sex release with- 
out leading to procreation of children: masturbation; 
coitus without ejaculation; coitus interruptus; coitus 
condomatus. The endopsychic conflicts conducive 
of onanism as well as the psychic and physical effects 
of onanism are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


4681. Cutner, Margot. Analysis in later life. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 75-86.—The analyti- 
cal therapy of a 63 year old woman with religious 
obsessions is reported with some discussion of the 
therapeutic principles employed. There are numer- 
ous dreams reported with indications of the signifi- 
cance attached and interpretations made in this 
case.—C. L. Winder. 


4682. Gilman, Leonard. Insomnia in relation to 
guilt, fear and masochistic intent. J. clin. Psycho- 
path., 1950, 11, 63-64.—Individuals suffering from 
insomnia usually exaggerate the severity of their 
condition and tend to show depressive symptoms. 
Insomnia is discussed in relation to three etiological 
factors: fear, guilt, and masochistic intent. Al- 
though in the treatment of insomnia, there may be 
positive transference between patient and therapist 
even in superficial treatment, it is believed that there 
must be a thorough investigation of the underlying 
conflicts if lasting relief is to be attained.—G. A. 
Muench. 

4683. Hartwell, Samuel W. A citizen’s hand- 
book of sexual abnormalities and the mental hygiene 
approach to their prevention; a report to the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Governor’s Study Com- 
mission on the Deviated Sex Offender, State of 
Michigan. Lansing: State of Michigan, 1950. vii, 
71 p.—This handbook consists of four parts: Part I, 
Types of Sexual Deviations, consists mostly of de- 
finitions in the area of sexual abnormality; Part II, 
Disputed Questions and Common Fallacies, dis- 
cusses issues in the sexual practices; Part III, Mental 
Hygiene of Sex, deals with the formation of good 
sexual behavior; and Part IV, Coming to Grips with 
the Problem, takes up the duties and powers of the 
Commission, criminal psychopath laws, community 
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attitudes towards sex deviates and the responsibility 
of the citizenry and professions in the problems of 
sexual behavior.—R. J. Corsini. 

4684. Hirsch, Joseph. Enlightened eighteenth 
century views of the alcohol problem. J. Hist. Med. 
Allied Sci., 1949, 4(2), 230-236.—In the “new” 
literature the recurrent theme is that the problem 
drinker is a sick person in need of medical care. 
This approach was propounded in 2 separate docu- 
ments, independently written 170 years ago. Ex- 
cessive drinking did not become a major public prob- 
lem prior to the 18th century, when distillation be- 
came an important industry. Thomas Trotter, a 
British physician, and Benjamin Rush, an American 
physician, felt that drunkenness is a disease of the 
mind. The thoughts and ideas of Trotter and Rush 
are elaborated upon.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4685. Johnson, Virginia. A dynamic interpreta- 
tion of transvestism. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 
472.—Abstract. 

4686. Kanner, Leo. Insomnia in children. J. 
clin. Psychopath., 1950, 11, 79-81.—Both in infants 
and older children physical illness may lead to in- 
somnia. In addition to physical causes, emotional 
immaturity is usually involved in the condition. 
The sleep difficulty may be related to general re- 
sistiveness or, in some cases, obsessive preoccupa- 
tions. Only a study of the patient’s total personality 
will help in making proper plans for his relief. 
Three case histories of varying etiology are presented 
in addition to the general theoretical discussion.— 
G. A. Muench. 

4687. Karpman, B. Paraphiliac preoccupations 
and guilt in the etiology of insomnia. J. clin. Psy- 
chopath., 1950, 11, 75-78.—Insomnia is frequently 
related to the onset of mental illness. Insomnia is 
usually of psychogenic origin; thus sedatives are at 
best palliative. The psychodynamics of the condi- 
tion indicate that the insomnia is agitated by a social- 
ly unacceptable type of mental conflict. It is the 
worry and preoccupation with such conflict that 
agitates and keeps him awake. An analytic study of 
a case illustrates that, while at first the patient's 
explanation of the condition evolved around external 
factors, a cure was brought about only when the con- 
flict about incestuous and perversive drives was re- 
solved in favor of reality and a normal sex life.— 
G. A. Muench. 

4688. Kielholz, A. Kind und Wahn. (Delusions 
in children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1950, 17, 105-115. 
—-Through analytic studies of the delusions of 
mystics, inventors, murderers, of the querulous and 
the alcoholic, the author concludes that infantile 
experiences and anxieties are the ultimate roots, 
pointing to consequent prophylactic measures in 
education. French and English summaries.—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 

4689. Lechler, Alfred, & Mader, Arthur. Psy- 
chopathie ; ee ee und Behandlung 
unter besonderer chtigung christlich-ethi- 
schen Gesichtspunkte. (Psychopathy; nature, ap- 
praisal and treatment with special regard to Chris- 
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tian-ethical viewpoints.) Munich: Neubau-Verlag, 
1949. 104 p.—The first part of this book entitled : 
The Nature of Psychopathy is written by Dr. Lechler 
who defines psychopathy as a constitutional anomaly 
of a deficient, excessive, or faulty kind and lying in 
the intellectual life, in the emotional life, in the 
volitional life (mania), in the bipolarity of the psychic 
life, or in the neuro-physical sphere. Part II en- 
titled: The Treatment of Psychopathy and written by 
Dr. Mader sets forth as generally beneficial: direc- 
tion, guidance, protection, institutional safekeeping. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4690. Lemere, Frederick, & O’Hollaren, Paul. 
Thiopental U.S.P. tothal) treatment of alcohol- 
ism. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 
$79-585.—Thiopental therapy for alcoholism is in 
part a substitutive therapy. It relieves nervous and 
emotional tension, but has been found most efficaci- 
ous combined with conditioned reflex aversion treat- 
ments and psychotherapy. A follow-up study of 
479 patients treated with thiopental alone or com- 
bined with conditioning and gee gard over a 
period of 3 years showed 57% still abstinent.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

4691. Litvin, P. Tension, organic-disease phobia, 
guilt, competition and insomnia. J. clin. Psycho- 
path., 1950, 11, 72-74.—Insomnia usually is caused 
by psychic factors, but may be caused or compli- 
cated by physiological conditions. It is necessary, 
therefore, to eliminate extraneous causes, as well as 
endogenous causes, before the insomnia may be 
properly classified and treated. Two cases of in- 
somnia are presented to illustrate the theory.—G. A. 
Muench. 

4692. London, L. S. Unconscious hostility and 
insomnia. J. clin. Psychopath., 1950, 11, 70-71.— 
The psychic causes of insomnia may be traceable to 
basic conflicts between the instinctive forces (Id) 
and the acquired moral forces (superego). When 
these forces are in harmony, sleep results by means 
of dreams through the process of censorship. If 
people did not dream, they would be unable to sleep, 
and consequently unable to live. The author cites 
3 case reports to illustrate his theory.—G. A. Muench. 


4693. Lucena, Jose. (Faculty of Medicine, Recife, 
Brazil.) Dados psicotecnicos sobre um pequeno 
grupo de fumadores de maconha. (Psychological 
data in a small group of “maconha” smokers.) 
Neuro-biol. Recife, 1948 9(2), 81-130.—18 cases of 
maconha smokers are reportedon. 7 were examined 
by the Rorschach technic, 5 with Mira’s myokinetic 
psychodiagnostic test and 14 with Rossolimo’s psy- 
chological profile studies. Rorschach results showed 
maladjustment, reduced introversion, shallow re- 
stricted and easily disturbed affect, and low intelli- 
gence. The myokinetic test showed an unstable, 
excitable group, unable to integrate affective urges, 
with aggression mainly directed outwards, and a re- 
duced intellectual capacity. Rossolimo’s profiles 
suggested reduced attention, volition, language re- 
tention and judgment, with lack of imagination and 
powers of observation. The average I.Q. for the 
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whole up was only 60. Personality defects were 
thus shown in cognitive, conative and affective 
spheres.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

4694. Morselli, G. E. (Psichiat. Hosp., Novara, 
Italy.) Deliri e disgnosie corporee. (Deliriums and 
body dysgnosias). Arch. Pstcol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1950, 11, 476-488.—Clinical and experimental 
analyses of the concepts of depersonalization and 
abnormalities of body image are presented. Char- 
acteristic case histories are described. The author 
considers that disturbances of body image and de- 
personalization are not causally related, although 
they might influence each other. Disturbances of 

y consciousness (body dysgnosia) and of ego 
consciousness (depersonalization) ‘‘are two parallel 
manifestations with tendency to reciprocal influ- 
ence.” 36 references.—A. Manoil. 

4695. Murphy, Edward L. The lost art of maling- 
ering. Jrish J. med. Sci., 1950, No. 296, (Ser. 6), 
375-—381.—Malingering or the deliberate pretence of 
organic disease is rarer today than in the past. 
Malingerers were most frequently in the military 
service where the motives varied from desire to 
escape military service, nostalgia, the desire to win 
medals or promotion, to desire to be relieved of 
military service. Malingering also thrived among 
those seeking financial gain from the insurance sys- 
tem. As malingerers became more ingenious in 
their imposture, their inquisitors became well 
equipped with an equal cunning.—F. C. Sumner. 

4696. Palazzoli, M. (L'Hopital Broca, Paris.) 
Ejaculation précoce. (Precocious ejaculation.) Sem. 
Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 3884-3890.—Discussed are: 
(1) the stages of coitus which objectively and sub- 
jectively lead to normal ejaculation; (2) the path- 
ogeny of ejaculation; (3) the etiology of precocious 
ejaculation; (4) forms of precocious ejaculation; (5) 
methods of examining the patient; (6) treatment.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4697. Podolsky, E. (183 Ave. O, Brooklyn 4, N. 
Y.) Managing fatigue. Mili. Sur., 1950, 107, 380- 
384.—Fatigue may be classified into 4 groups: 
muscular, emotional, environmental, and metabolic. 
Chronic fatigue is a “disease of the intelligentsia” 
and in the absence of organic disease is always emo- 
tional, quite often being due to personality difficul- 
ties. Emotional fatigue most frequently results from 
frustration, depression, induced by worry, fear and 
uncertainty regarding the future, anxiety resulting 
from the assumption of important duties, marital 
difficulties, financial obligations or social pressures. 
Emotional fatigue may be overcome by mental 
hygiene and proper diet. The application of both of 
these is described.—M. Alpern. 

4698. Powell, Miriam. Illegitimate pregnancy in 
emotionally disturbed girls. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk, 1949, 19, 171-178.—30 illegitimately pregnant 
girls were studied and given case work assistance. 

stability, family homelessness, sexual confusion 
and similar symptoms marked their case histories. 
Their problems were deeply emotional; their sex 
misconduct counteracted therapy because it repre- 
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sented an acting out or defensive adjustment to long 
term difficulties.—G. Elias. 

4699. Prout, Curtis T.; Strongin, Edward I., & 
White, Mary Alice. A study of results in hospital 
treatment of alcoholism in males. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1950, 107, 14-19.—A study has been made of 
100 men admitted to New York Hospital, West- 
chester Division, White Plains, between August 1940 
and January 1948, suffering from chronic alcoholism. 
Heredity and environmental factors presented 
statistically. Method of hospital management and 
rehabilitation and plan for more standard psychologi- 
cal study has been designed. Follow-up studies re- 
ported indicating 55% definitely benefited.—R. D. 
Weits. 

4700. Riesenman, F. R. Anxiety and tension in 
the pathogenesis of sleep disturbances. J. clin. 
Psychopath., 1950, 11, 82-84.—Insomnia is a common 
symptom usually occurring in conjunction with other 
symptoms. It is of clinical import when it interferes 
with the capacity of the individual to carry on his 
usual activities. The source of conflict must be dis- 
covered in order to appreciate the underlying dy- 
namics and mechanisms which contribute to the 
psychopathologic factors. Until the conflicts are 
resolved, the generated anxiety tends to interfere 
with the normal sleep mechanism. A case report 
illustrates how anxiety and tension, as a result of un- 
resolved emotional conflicts, brought about a condi- 
tion of insomnia.—G. A. Muench. 

4701. Rome, Howard P. Doctors; drugs; pa- 
tients. Med Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 973-979.— 
In this discussion of the psychologic aspects of drugs 
(opiates, barbiturates, bromides, and the like) and 
the relationship which they symbolize between the 
patient and his physician, it is pointed to psychologic 
dependence as an ever-present symptom in illness 
and injury, and to the role of this psychologic de- 
pendence in preparing the soil for dependence on the 
physician and on narcotic drugs which pharmacolog- 
ically and/or psychologically give the patient a 
feeling of security, thus leading to drug addiction as 
a defense mechanism. Stress is placed on the nec- 
essity for the physician to understand the social as 
well as psychologic implications and to administer 
drugs in the light of such understanding.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4702. Silverman, Daniel. Implications of the 
electroencephalographic abnormalities in the psy- 


chopathic perso . Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1949, 62, 870-873.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 


4703. Straus, Robert. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Alcoholism and social responsibility. Phy- 
lon, 1950, 11, 273-280.—The problem of alcoholism 
in modern society is one symptom resulting from con- 
flict situations which no one can escape. From a 
sociological point of view, alcoholics seem to be “‘un 
dersocialized,” i.e., inept in interpersonal relations. 
This factor is intimately related to the neurotic one, 
and may account for the high incidence of alcoholism 
among individuals who have served in the merchant 
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marine, who have traveled extensively, and have 
been isolated from the normal channels of social 
intercourse. In addition to Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the Yale Plan on Alcoholism, a cross-disciplinary 
approach on a long-range basis, is directed toward 
prevention of alcoholism, but more immediately, 
toward research, therapy, and education.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

4704. Ujhely, Valentine A. Ocdipal jealousy and 
passive dependency states in insomnia. J. clin. 
Psychopath., 1950, 11, 65-69.—The writer presents 
two case histories of insomnia which he attributes to 
the unresolved influences of oedipal conflict. The 
first case is that of a ten-year-old girl who developed 
nightmares and insomnia when her father returned 
after a long absence, and the second concerns a 
21-year-old secretary who made frequent suicide at- 
tempts and suffered from recurrent nightmares. In 
each case there is an attempt to relate the symptom 
of insomnia to an unresolved oedipus conflict.—G. A. 
Muench. 

4705. Welch, Livingston, & Diethelm, Oskar. 
Effect of pathologic anxiety on inductive reasoning. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 87-101.— 
Report of a series of experiments undertaken to in- 
vestigate inductive reasoning. It was found that 
anxiety affected inductive reasoning adversely in 
psychoneurotic, psychopathic, depressive, elated, 
paranoid, and schizophrenic patients. Although 
anxiety can interfere with inductive reasoning in any 
of these psychopathologic disorders, the presence of 
anxiety does not necessarily affect reasoning. Anxi- 
ety may prevent psychotherapeutic progress because 
of its adverse influence on reasoning. Clinical signs 
which may indicate the adverse influence of anxiety 
on reasoning are vagueness, circumstantiality and 
rambling, and inadequate definitions.—A. J. Sprow. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


4706. Goldhamer, Herbert. Use of language in 
dreams in analysis of aphasic deficits. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 725-727.—To indicate 
the method of inquiry into the problem of subvocal 
language in aphasic patients by studying speech 
patterns in their dreams, 2 dreams of aphasic patients 
are recorded.—A. J. Sprow. 

4707. Jackson, Lydia. ‘Non-speaking’ children. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1950, 23, 87-100.—Children 
with severe emotional and behavior disorders, having 
as a common symptom no or little functional lan- 
guage, were treated using play therapy (in conjunc- 
tion with treatment of parents). Common factors in 
heredity, traumas, parental handling of problems, 
and treatment are reviewed to arrive at conserva- 
tively stated generalizations.—C. L. Winder. 

4708. Schacter, M., & Cotte, S. Sur la constel- 
lation psycho-somatique et m e dun bé- 
gaiement simple. (The psychosomatic and meso- 
logical constellation in simple stuttering.)  Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1950, 17, 74-79.—The social and 
family background of a 13 year-old female stutterer 
are presented along with the neurotic Rorschach 
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The latter is compared with patterns 


ttern. 
Meltzer and 


ound in stutterers by Krugman, 
others.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


4709. Sheehan, Joseph. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) A theory of stuttering as approach-avoid- 
ance conflict. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 469.— 


Abstract. 
(See also abstract 4797) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


4710. Bachet, M. Les pee crimino- 
génes. (Criminogenic encephaloses.) Paris: 
Foucher, 1950. 140 p.—Investigates a number of 
symptoms frequently found among delinquents: 
enuresis, nail-biting, somnambulism, incomplete 
waking state, and mythomania. These symptoms 
are ascribed to “‘encephaloses,” i.e., injuries of the 
cortex causing lesions finer than those of encephalitis. 
Enuresis is classified as an hereditary trouble most 
often associated with a constellation of other ab- 
normalities. The percentage of enuresis is given for 
the 521 young or adult delinquents examined by the 
author: 48 boys aged 8-15; 188 young men aged 
15-20, 49 adult recidivists (men), 154 delinquent 
girls aged 15-20, and 82 adult delinquents (women). 
In those groups, the percentage of enuresis was re- 
spectively 70, 35, 41, 16, and 8, which shows that 
enuresis decreases with age, and also confirms that 
it is more frequent in men thanin women. 208-item 
bibliography.—C. Nony. 

4711. Carr, Lowell Juilliard. 
Arbor.) Delinquency control. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Harper, 1950. xvi, 591 p. $4.50.—Delin- 
quency is an example of a social problem which can 
be effectively controlled by scientific research, skilled 
technology, social action and social organization. 
Hampering social control of delinquency is tradition 
which has not kept pace with technology. Control 
depends on stability of social conditons and wide- 
spread agreement on norms. Most of the research 
in juvenile delinquency has been confined to norma- 
tive studies and too little to action research and con- 
trolled organization. There is poor social organiza- 
tion in most of the nation’s counties; poor ones can- 
not afford professional help for social service; many 
private agencies and non-professional workers who 
attempt to do delinquency control do not succeed 
due to lack of case work knowledge. (See 15: 3086.) 
—R. J. Corsini. 

4712. Clark, Jerry H. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) The relationship of Wechsler-Bellevue 
patterns to psychiatric of Army prisoners. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 462.—Abstract. 

4713. Crawford, Paul L., Malamud, Daniel l., & 
em, me James R. Wi with teen-age gangs. 
New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1950. 
x, 162 p. $2.75.—An area project approach to the 
street g problem of New York’s Central Harlem 
was initiated in 1947 with field operations covering 
a period of 3 years. Trained workers were assigned 
to 5 antisocial street clubs, 4 of which were composed 
of teen-age boys, and the fifth a group of girls aged 
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13-19, After establishing satisfactory working rela- 
tionships with the gangs, efforts were made to in- 
fluence the clubs along socially constructive lines 
through the organization of various activity pro- 
grams. Growth of self-directive participation in rec- 
reational activities was noted, and improved inter- 
personal relations ensued. Techniques for dealing 
with antisocial behavior were judged successful in 
reducing i. incidence. The effectiveness of intensive 
work with the individual was demonstrated.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


4714. Cushing, J. G. N. Psychopathology of 
sexual delinquency. J. clin. Psychopath., 1950, 11, 
49-56.—Since English-American sex codes are an 
outcome of the procreative view, their goal is the 
elimination of any sexual behavior that will not re- 
sult in conception. The author proposes that sex 
should, instead, be accepted as a normal biological 
function acceptable in whatever form it is mani- 
fested. What we term sexual offenses are stimulated 
and abetted by our cultural attitudes. In order to 
understand the psychopathology of sex offenses we 
must first evaluate the environment in which they 
have been perpetrated.—G. A. Muench. 


4715. Gerstenlauer, Charles. Group therapy 
with institutionalized male juvenile delinquents. A 
comparative évaluation of the effects of group 
therapy on some aspects of behavior and emotional 
and social adjustment of a selected group of institu- 
tionalized male juvenile delinquents. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 101-103.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 265 p., $3.31, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1815. 


4716. Kinberg, Olof. Behandling av alkohol- 
brottslingar. (Treatment of criminal alcoholics.) 
Stockholm: O. Eklunds, 1949. 61 p. kr. 3:25.— 
This monograph gives the author’s experiences with 
criminal alcoholics in Sweden and has chapters such 
as: definition of alcoholics, general discussion of 
treatment, mental disturbances in alcoholics, dis- 
cussion of legal provisions in Sweden, disciplinary 
punishment of alcohol misuse among public officials, 
etc. 18 references.—M. L. Reymert. 


4717. Witmer, Helen Leland. Judging the results 
of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 20, 1-15.—One group of 
boys was given counseling help; a control group was 
not treated at all. While 40% of those who entered 
the agency profited measurably from the counseling, 
this is no indication that the counseling was proving 
effective. Positively related to success in counseling 
were (1) desire of both parents and boy for help, 
(2) absence of serious emotional maladjustment 
either among the parents or in the boy. Apparently 
the main service of the agency was to fill the lack 
created by inadequate family relations and home 
life-—G. Elias. 


(See also abstract 4639) 
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PsyCHOSES 


4718. Albee, George W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Delusions in schizophrenia as a function of chrono- 
logical age. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 340-342.— 
A group of 117 schizophrenic patients under 25 years 
of age was compared with a group of 67 patients over 
40 years ofa age with respect to incidence of occurrence 
of 5 types of delusions. An effort was made to con- 
trol duration of illness by selection of cases. A chi- 
square analysis disclosed that the older group has 
significantly more persecutory and fewer self-con- 
demnatory delusions than the younger group.— 
N. M. Glaser. 

4719. Cameron, Kenneth, Bardon, D. T., & 
Mackeith, S. A. Symposium on the in-patient 
treatment of psychotic adolescents. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1950, 23, 107—-118.—Summaries of insti- 
tutional experiences with psychotic adolescents 
demonstrate that demand exists for hospital! facilities 
which should be provided for such cases. Early 
hospitalization may be a sign of poor prognosis. 
Treatment efforts are successful in the majority of 
such cases. Varied aspects of the topic are raised in 
the discussion.—C. L. Winder. 


4720. Clausen, Johs. (Columbia U., New York.) 
An evaluation of experimental methods of time 
judgment. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 756-761.— 

43 schizophrenic patients were tested and re- 
tested utilizing the methods of Reproduction, Verbal 
Estimation, and Operative Estimation. The inter- 
vals were of 5, 10, and 15 sec. duration, and they 
were presented both as filled and unfilled intervals.” 
The intervals (filled or not with a buzzer sound) did 
not affect judgments by the 3 methods. “By Verbal 
Estimation intervals were consistently overesti- 
mated, but only the 5-sec. interval was overestimated 
by the other 2 methods. Reproduction gave the 
least consistent results. Both Verbal and Operative 
Estimation “can be regarded as measuring the same 
function inversely, since they have a high negative 
correlation.” —C. H. Ammons. 

4721. Cohen, Jacob. A comparative analysis 
of the factors underlying intelligence test perform- 
ance of different neuropsychiatric groups; multiple 
factor analyses of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale fy omer aetna of schizophrenic, psycho- 
neurotic and brain groups. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1950, 10(4), od he. Te to andl of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1950, New York University. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 171 p., $2.14, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1923. 

4722. Farberow, Norman L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Personality patterns of suicidal mental 
hospital patients. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 42, 
3-79.—The feelings, attitudes, and perceptual re- 
sponses of 64 suicidal males in a Veterans Administra- 
tion Mental Hospital were compared with those of a 
matched group of non-suicidal patients. Patients 
who threaten suicide show extreme hostility, ag- 
gression, agitation, and irritability—their hostility 
appears to be largely directed toward the father or 
“father figure.” Patients who have attempted 
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suicide seem to be characterized ‘“‘by a resigned sort 
of depression.”” They are more withdrawn and have 
a “‘less actively directed fantasy life.” ‘There was 
also consistent indication that the accomplishment of 
an act intended as a means of destroying onself acts 
in an abreactive, apparently therapeutic manner upon 
the seriousness of the disturbance of the personality.” 
62-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

4723. Figuerido, Cesar A. El problema etiologico 
de las toxicomanias. (The etiologic problem of 
toxicomanias.) Rev. Sanid. Hig. publ., Madr., 
1947, 21, 780-797.—A study of toxicomanias and of 
the external factors in morphinomania and in the 
abuse of hypnotics, describing the personal condi- 
tions of morphinomaniacs and alcoholics.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Absir.) 

4724. Forer, Bertram R. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) The latency of latent 
schizophrenia. J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 297-302.— 
“Latent schizophrenia is not schizophrenia.” Such 
a diagnosis merely predicts that under some circum- 
stances, such an individual will show schizophrenic 
behavior. The latent schizophrenic is a person who 
has an extreme behavior dependence upon external 
cues, because of a faulty system of internal cues. 
In a well-defined social situation, he may behave in a 
‘normal’ way. When the situation is relatively un- 
structured, and he must depend upon himself for 
cues to appropriate behavior, he is much more likely 
to exhibit bizarre behavior and perhaps have a 
psychotic episode.—B. J. Flabb. 

4725. Gorman, Warren F.; Stearns, Esther, & 
Wortis, S. Bernard. (New York U.) The electro- 
encephalogram in Korsakoff syndrome. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1950, 107, 20—-24.—Electroencephalograms 
of 21 patients with history of severe alcoholism and 
a confabulatory amnestic psychosis, nystagmus and 
peripheral neuropathy were examined. No direct 
correlation between the degree of the electroen- 
cephalographic abnormality and the degree and 
duration of the psychosis, the nystagmus, or the 
neuropathy. 16-item bibliography.—G. Shapiro. 

4726. Grunebaum, Henry, & Altschule, Mark D. 
Sodium concentration of thermal sweat in treated 
and untreated patients with mental disease. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 444-452.— 
The observation that the above-the-normal sweat 
sodium concentrations of psychotic patients fall to 
normal during insulin therapy, electric shock ther- 
apy, and spontaneous remission suggests that dimin- 
ished production of hormones controlling the elec- 
trolyte balance is frequent in psychosis and that 
treatment stimulates production of these hormones. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

4727. , A. Edwin, Jr. (Ewing Christian 
Coll., Allahabad, U.P., India.) Discrimination be- 
tween matched cs and normals by the 
Wechsler-Bellevue e. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 
14, 351-357.—A sample of 245 schizophrenics and 
237 normal cases were matched in age and full scale 
1.Q. on the W-B. Tue raw sub-test scores and in- 
dices of education and s-atter were compared in both 
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groups. A multiple correlation of .437 was obtained 
and used to correctly diagnose 67% of a new sample 
of 56 schizophrenic patients. The most differentiat- 
ing subtests were digit symbol, information and 
block design while arithmetic, object assembly, and 
picture arrangement were least effective. Statistical 
comparisons were made with the findings of other 
workers. 18 references.—N. M. Glaser. 


4728. Hewitt, Robert T. A psychosis with barbi- 
turate withdrawal. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 
526-530.—A toxic psychosis is described which oc- 
curs upon withdrawal of barbiturates in patients 
who have habitually used them. Three case his- 
tories are included.— N. H. Pronko. 


4729. Holzberg, Jules D., & Wexler, Murray. 
The predictability of schizophrenic performance on 
the Rorschach test. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 
395-—399.—A test-retest study of the reliability of 
the Rorschach was carried out with 20 chronically 
ill schizophrenic patients who had been hospitalized 
an average of 8 years. Correlations and differences 
between the means of various factors are presented 
which show that the Rorschach can give stable re- 
sults for this type of patient.— N. M. Glaser. 


4730. Howard, Alvin R. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Diagnostic value of the Wechsler Memory 
Scale with selected groups of institutionalized pa- 
tients. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 376-380.— 
The Weschsler Memory Scale was given to 58 pa- 
tients classified as organic psychotics and an equal 
number of psychotics lacking organic pathology 
(control group). Differences on the scale were not 
found for encephalitic and epileptic groups and their 
control; some items did distinguish between paretics 
and a functional psychotic control group.— N. M. 
Glaser. 

4731. Manceaux, A., & Sutter, J. Trois délires 
de compensation. (Three compensatory delusions.) 
Algérie méd., 1950, 54, 93-95.—Three cases of de- 
lusional compensation are reported: (1) a 43-year- 
old man in fear of losing his job believes Providence 
is preparing him for a glorious mission as a rein- 
carnation of Christ; (2) a 31 year-old has the delusion 
of head lice as a compensatory vengeance against 
his sister-in-law; (3) a 66-year-old man takes refuge 
in a delusion that physicians have found a new treat- 
ment which has cured his son whom the father had 
hoped to make his successor but who had had to be 
interned for an incurable psychosis.— F. C. Sumner. 


4732. Mayer, William. Remarks on abortive 
cases of schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 
539-542.—Abstract and discussion. 


4733. Mercer, Margaret, & Wright, S.C. (V.A. 
Hosp., Coatesville, Pa.) Diagnostic testing in a case 
of latent sc J. proj. Tech., 1950, 14, 
287—296.—The case of a neurotically maladjusted 
young man is presented. The results of the Ror- 
schach, TAT, Wechsler, and Szondi are discussed 
with particular emphasis on the manner in which 
the patient is able to keep his bizarre thinking under 
control.—B. J. Flabb. 
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4734. Meyers, Dixon; Shoemaker, Thomas E., 
Adamson, William C., & Sussman, Louis. Effect of 
“malononitrile” on physical and mental status of 
schizophrenic patients. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 63, 586-592.—It was found that 

“malononitrile” relieves the physical and subjective 
symptoms of tension and increases patients’ ability 
to verbalize their repressed emotions although none 
of the 6 patients treated by the authors recovered as 
a result of the treatment. Changes in the EEG’s of 
the 3 patients for whom records could be taken are 
reported.—A. J. Sprow. 

4735. Oltman, Jane E., & Friedman, Samuel. 
(Fairfield State Hosp., Newtown, Conn.) Analysis 
of temporal factors in manic-depressive psychosis, 
with particular reference to the effect of shock ther- 
apy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 57-68.—Review 
of temporal factors in 262 cases of manic-depressive 
psychosis indicates that the onset of illness is some- 
what later in men than women. Neither the age nor 
the type of predominant phase of illness has too 
great an influence on the frequency of attack or the 
length of remissions. Shock therapy effects a 
marked reduction in duration of hospitalization of 
depressed patients. There is a less prominent short- 
ening of length of hospitalization by shock therapy 
during manic episodes. Shock therapy diminishes the 
incidence of rehospitalization within one year of 
discharge irrespective of numerical order of the 
illness.— R. D. Weitz. 

4736. Rauch, Stephen, & Darby, Mary Alyce. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) A clinical study of inter- 
personal relations among hospitalized psychotic 
patients: methodology and sources of information. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 472.—Abstract. 


4737. Schwartz, Stanley S. The determination 
and evaluation of changes in personality functioning 
of electroconvulsive-treated schizophrenics. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 316-318.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950, New York University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 331 p., $4.14, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1933. 

4738. Segal, Hanna. Some aspects of the analy- 
sis of a schizophrenic. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1950, 
31, 268-278.—An analysis of a schizophrenic shows 
a profitable approach to such cases through a tech- 
nique that brings the patient’s defense mechanisms 
into the transference and analyzes them rather than 
strengthening them.— N. H. Pronko. 

4739. Steele, Muriel Hamilton. Group meetings 
for relatives of mental hospital patients. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Wk, 1949, 19, 141-170.—Discussion group 
meetings were held at Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
for relatives of patients. Attendance was voluntary. 
The relatives who attended were more likely to be 
related to psychotic than to neurotic patients. 80% 
of them said they were helped by the meetings. 
Attendees tended to emphasize the support gained 
from the meetings; they felt they understood mental 
illness better and could adjust better to their patient 
relatives; they developed confidence in the ability 
of the hospital to serve as a treatment rather than as 
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a detention center; the group feeling that resulted 
proved reassuring since it enabled them to enjoy the 
company of other similarly situated relatives.—G. 
Elias. 

4740. Vaclav, Holub. (U. Brno, Czechoslovakia.) 
Dementia infantilis Heller-Weygandt. (Heller- 
Weygandt infantile dementia.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1950, 17, 97-105.—Several types of schizophrenia 
are reviewed as are two carefully observed cases. 
Though possible to produce a differential diagnosis, 
it is still impossible to say whether the Heller- 
Weygandt form is nosologically autonomous.—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 


4741. Zaslow, Robert W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A new approach to the problem of conceptual 
thinking in schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 
1950, 14, 335-339.—A test of concept formation was 
constructed consisting of 14 forms, varying from an 
equilateral triangle to a circle by successively in- 
creasing the curvature of the sides of each figure. 
The test was given to a group of 24 diagnosed schi- 
zophrenics and a control group of 16 surgical patients 
at the V.A. Hospital, Palo Alto, California. 4 pro- 
cedures of administration were based upon the abil- 
ity of subjects to arrange the forms in a continuum. 
Measures of conceptual level, fluidity, and rigidity 
tentatively suggest differences between the 2 groups. 
— N. M. Glaser. 


(See also abstract 4667) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


4742. Anderson, Camilla M. (VA Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Salt Lake City, Utah.) The psycholo- 
gist looks at saints and sinners. J. Amer. med. 
Wom. Ass., 1950, 5, 186-189.—On the basis of a wide 
experience with neurotic patients and an acquaint- 
ance with varied theories of neuroses, the author 
formulates a theory of her own as to the dynamics 
of behavior. This theory proposes that all behavior 
is designed to avoid anxiety or to deal with it if it 
arises. Once anxiety has been aroused the individual 
may deal with it by converting energy into physical 
symptoms, by mobilizing energy resources for attack 
upon the disturbance-producing agent, or by with- 
drawing of energy resources so that they are not 
available for dealing with the situation —F. C. 
Sumner. 


4743. Funkenstein, Daniel H., & Greenblatt, 
Milton. Changes in the autonomic nervous system 
following electric shock therapy in psychoneurotic 
patients. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 
63, 347-351.—Abstract and discussion. 


4744. Jones, Margaret Hubbard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) A proposed neurophysiological mech- 
anism for certain hysterical symptoms. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1950, 5, 468-469.—Abstract. 


4745. Martin, Charles A., & Lemieux, Lionel H. 
Electro-choc et psychonévroses. (Electro-shock and 
psychoneuroses.) Laval méd., 1949, 14, 579-591.— 
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Results of electroshock therapy in 445 psychoneuro- 
tic cases (hysteria, anxiety states, obsessions, phob- 
ias, obsessive states, hypochondria, neurasthenia, 
depressive reactions to situations, and polymorphous 
psychoneuroses) treated at the Clinique Roy-Rous- 
seau are presented in terms of the number cured, 
very improved, improved and the number showing 
no change. Of the 445 cases 33.5% were cured; 
9.4% were very improved; 32.4% were improved; 
and 24.7% showed no change.—F. C. Sumner. 


4746. Michaels, Joseph J., & Porter, Robert T. 
The contrast in incidence of compulsion neurosis 
and psychopathic personality in the armed forces: 
psychiatric and social implications. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 168-170.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

4747. Oppenheimer, B. S., & Gertler, Menard 
M. The relationship of neurocirculatory asthenia 
to anxiety neurosis. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 
393.—Abstract. 


4748. Ross, Robert E. (Boston U. Sch. Med., 
Mass.) The neuroses: their diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 1487—1497.— 
In a diagnosis of neurosis it is necessary to show that 
significant unconscious emotional conflicts are pres- 
ent; that these originated in the early life of the indi- 
vidual; that they have partially escaped from his 
efforts at control; that as a result he has reacted ex- 
cessively to a particular set of circumstances; that 
the illness could not be adequately accounted for by 
a physical disease. The psychothérapeutic method 
of value is psychoanalytically oriented and aims at 
bringing these unconscious sources into conscious- 
ness so that they can be dealt with rationally.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


4749. Sloan, LeRoy H., & Schlesinger, Robert. 
Pheochromocytoma with cerebral hemorrhage: psy- 
choneurotic implications. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 63, 519-520.—Abstract and discussion. 


4750. Speer, Ernst. Vom Wesen der Neurose 
und von ihren Erscheinungsformen. (Concerning 
the nature of neurosis and concerning its forms of 
manifestation.) (2nded.) Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 
1949. v, 106 p.—A theory of neurosis is formulated 
on the basis of the author’s experience, to the effect 
that neurosis is the result of a defective digestion of 
experience which may be due to immoderate de- 
mands made upon one, to an undermining of the 
physical power of resistance, or to constitutional in- 
adequacy. Neurosis is never a permanent state in 
the sense of a constitutional, inherited, and inexor- 
able character but rather it is an intermediate 
solution which as such carries in itself the possibility 
of the final solution. (See 13: 6293.)—F. C. Sumner. 


4751. Weiss, Frederick A. Some of sex 
in neuroses. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1950, 10, 27-37. 
—The understanding of the role of sex in neurosis 
has grown with the development of psychoanalytic 
theory. The role is here discussed from the modern 
view which recognizes the atom in the world of the 
universe and the self in the world of man as final 
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“atomi,” as unstructured, indivisible entities.— 


J. W. Bowles, Jr. 
(See also abstracts 4125, 4139, 4625, 4667) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


4752. Allerhand, Melvin E., Gough, Harrison G., 
& Grais, Melvin L. Personality factors in neuro- 
dermatitis. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 387-390.— 
A 108-item questionnaire was administered to 30 
patients with dermatitis of presumed non-psycho- 
genic origin and 30 general medical patients. Anitem 
analysis was carried out for each group. Several 
trait clusters were established which seemed to char- 
acterize neurodermatitis patients as distinguished 
from others.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4753. Barrau Ortigosa, Francisco. Aspecto psi- 
colégico y social de la cirugia plastica nasal. (Psy- 
chological and social aspect of nasal plastic surgery.) 
Clin. y Lab., 1949, 48, 104-113.—Plastic nasal sur- 
gery is discussed as a valuable adjunct to psychiatric 
treatment. Very few persons can support an exter- 
nal dismorphism with indifference. Consciously 
they are embittered, withdrawn, asocial, sad beings, 
having periodically attacks of violence and irritability. 
These patients usually suffer from costiveness, 
anorexia, etc. Cases are cited in which rhinoplasty 
was followed by decided improvement in personality. 


—F. C. Sumner. 

4754. Blanchet, Romeo. (Laval U., Quebec, 
Can.) Les fondements de la médecine psychoso- 
matique. (The foundations of psychosomatic medi- 
cine.) Laval méd., 1949, 14, 427-436.—The evolu- 
tion of psychosomatic medicine is briefly traced 
with accent on the experimental evidence supporting 
the viewpoint.— F. C. Sumner. 

4755. Booth, Gotthard. Basic concepts of - 
chosomatic medicine. Pastoral Psychol, 1951, 1(10), 
11-18.—Disease befalls the leading function at the 
point where it is frustrated by a life situation, and 
the organ carrying it becomes affected, first func- 
tionally and finally structurally. To remove the 
frustrating situation is only temporary; a more con- 
structive treatment is a new orientation of the per- 
sonality. Such re-orientation is similar to a religious 
conversion, and the sacrifice of pride in an over- 
valuated function. The services and sacraments of 
the church are especially useful in recovering the 
person isolated by his one-sidedness and anxiety to 
a healthy experience of relatedness.—P. EZ. Johnson. 


4756. Braceland, Francis J. Psychiatry—psy- 
chosomatic medicine and the general practitioner. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 939-955.—The gen- 
eral practitioner is provided a general introduction 
to psychosomatic medicine covering briefly (1) the 
psychosomatic concept; (2) types of psychosomatic 
disorders (patients with symptoms referred to one of 
the body systems but without demonstrable evidence 
of somatic pathologic change and patients with defi- 
nite structural alterations thought to be at least in 
part due to psychologic disturbances); (3) the psy- 
chosomatic approach; (4) treatment of psychoso- 
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matic disorders (symptomatic therapy; deep or 
dynamic therapy; reeducation; supportive therapy). 
—F. C. Sumner. 


4757. Cattan, Roger, & Laffite, Victor. Apropos 
d’une constipation chronique guérie par la psycho- 
thérapie; quelques aspects psychosomatiques en 
pathologie digestive. (Concerning a chronic con- 
stipation cured by means of psychotherapy; some 
psychosomatic aspects in digestive pathology.) 
Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 3815-3817.—A case of 
functional constipation in a 20-year old girl is re- 
ported. After varied types of physical treatments, 
narco-analysis and brief psychotherapy were used 
with marked success. Psychotherapy was directed 
to the daughter and to the family environment with 
rapid alleviation of the tenacious constipation.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4758. Cooper, Irving S., & Braceland, Francis J. 
Psychosomatic aspects of pain. Med. Clin. N. 
Amer., 1950, 34, 981-993.—Pain is neither somatic 
nor psychic but rather a syndrome with elements of 
each involved in each case. A “pain spectrum”’ is 
presented which shows something of the relative 
proportions of neurologic and psychiatric factors in 
various categories of pain: normal reaction to pain; 
heightened reaction to pain; psychiatric perpetuation 
of organically induced pain; the “Gestalt” pain 
(pain of amputated limbs); “psychosomatic” pain; 
organic perpetuation of psychosomatic pain; psycho- 
genic pain. The neurologic component decreases in 
the order in which the categories of pain are listed 
while the psychic component increases in the same 
order.— F. C. Sumner. 

4759. Corréa, Paulo Dias. Psicologismo? (Psy- 
chologism?) Rev. brasil. Med., 1950, 7, 332-335.— 
A review of a number of pieces of literature on psy- 
chosomatic medicine leads the author to raise the 
question whether psychosomatic medicine is itself a 
psychologism in medicine.— F. C. Sumner. 

4760. Funkenstein, Daniel H. Psychophysio- 
logic relationship of asthma and urticaria to mental 
illness. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 377-385.— 
Autonomic nervous system tests of 6 patients with 
mental illnesses and a history of asthma and one 
patient who developed urticaria during a psychosis 
are reported. 31-item bibliography.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

4761. Giffin, Mary. The chosomatic aspects 
of gynecology. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 995- 
1008.—Discussed is the role of implanted supersti- 
tions, fear, anxiety, personality-type, emotional con- 
flict, worry, and depression in the causation and/or 
exacerbation of menstrual disorders, dyspareunia, 
vaginismus, severe frigidity, pelvic pain, and meno- 
pausal difficulties.— F. C. Sumner. 

4762. Gonzalez-Galvan, José M. Moderno con- 
cepto psicosomatico de las digestopatias. (The 
modern psychosomatic concept of the digestive dis- 
orders.) Clin. y Lab., 1949, 48, 53-63.—The litera- 
ture is reviewed pertaining to the role of worry, 
nervous tension, repression, emotional strain, con- 
flict, in the production or exacerbation of gastroin- 
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testinal disorders. Four illustrative cases are 
furnished of the psychosomatic origination of such 
disorders.— F. C. Sumner. 


@ 4763. Haiman, Julius Arky. The psychosomatic 
treatment of vasomotor conditions, perennial rhini- 
tis, bronchial asthma and allied conditions. Psy- 
chosom., Med., 1950, 12, 391.—Abstract. 


4764. Hill, Gerald, & Silver, A. Gilbert. Psycho- 
dynamic and esthetic motivations for plastic sur- 
gery. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 345-355.—An 
evaluation of the motivation of 48 patients under- 
going plastic surgery of nose, face or breast is pre- 
sented.—/J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


4765. Kierland, Robert R., & Walsh, Maurice N. 
Correlation of the dermatologic and psychiatric ap- 
proaches to the treatment of neurodermatitis. Med. 
Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 1009-1017.—While pa- 
tients with neurodermatitis are frequently found 
suffering from varied forms of allergy, psychologic 
factors appear to be the major trigger mechanisms to 
this ailment. Suppressed and repressed hostility 
toward the mother or a mother figure and occasionally 
toward the father or a father figure is found by the 
authors present in most cases. Therapy should 
involve minor psychotherapy.—F. C. Sumner. 


4766. Kolb, Lawrence C. Psychiatric aspects of 
treatment for intractable pain in the phantom limb. 
Med, Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 1029-1041.—Evi- 
dence is cited to the effect that in complaints of in- 
tractable pain, particularly in phantom limb, there 
is present a psychosomatic component such as dread, 
anxiety, apprehension, etc. Results from surgical 
therapy which neglects wholly the psychosomatic 
component have been unsatisfactory. 5 cases of 
pain in phantom limb are cited as illustrating the 
psychiatric approach as the successful one. The 
patient’s personal relationship, his emotional life 
and his thought processes must be examined by 
interview and treated.— F. C. Sumner. 


4767. Lee, Alan E. Psychosomatic aspects of sur- 
gery. Med. J. Aust., 1949, 1, 348-349.—Defining as 
psychosomatic all the bodily signs and symptoms that 
are produced when emotional tension, instead of 
finding its normal outlet in overt action, becomes 
repressed and short-circuited into somatic channels, 
where the emotional energy is expended in symptom 
production, the author discusses briefly those ways 
in which the short-circuiting of emotional tension into 
bodily channels impinges upon the practice of the 
abdominal surgeon, namely, (1) by producing organ 
awareness; (2) by causing increased autonomic 
activity that expresses itself first in motor and secre- 
tory changes, and later in structural disease; (3) in 
its production of abdominal wall neuralgias.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


4768. McGeachy, Jessie A. (U. Manitoba Med. 
Sch., Winnepeg, Can.) Psychosomatic principles; 
cardiac illustrations. J. Amer. med. Wom. Ass., 
1950, 5, 45-50.—The role of anxiety, hostility, and 
insecurity in exacerbating or producing cardiac dis- 
turbances is illustrated with case material. It is 
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urged that in cardiac complaints the psychosomatic 
angle be taken into consideration.— F. C. Sumner. 

4769. Rosen, Victor H. The role of denial in 
acute postoperative affective reactions following re- 
moval of body Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 
356-361.—Case histories of 4 patients are presented 
in which removal or alteration of major portions of 
the body was involved and in which affective reac- 
tions were severe. “The dynamics of these reactions 
is probably best understood in terms of the develop- 
ment of the ego’s capacity for active mastery by the 
formation of the defense of ‘normal’ denial as de- 
scribed by Anna Freud.”—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4770. Seward, Georgene H., Goodwin, Philip; 
Prince, Sidney (U. Southern California, Los An- 
geles.), & Morrison, Lester M. A personality study 
of spastic colitis in relation to peptic ulcer and 
bronchial asthma. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 
471.—Abstract. 


4771. Sperling, Melitta. A psychoanalytic study 
of migraine and psychogenic headache. Psychosom. 
Med., 1950, 12, 391-392.—Abstract. 


4772. Steiner, Matthew M. The management of 
obesity in childhood. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 
34, 223-234.—Preliminary to suggestion of treat- 
ment for obese children, the following topics are 
discussed: primary factor in obesity in childhood; 
clinical approach to the obese patient; consultation 
with parents; consultation with child; Rorschach 
examination of the obese patient; mentality, height, 
weight; distribution of adipose tissue; laboratory 
investigation. Treatment of obesity involves family 
guidance, low caloric diet, and anorexigenic drugs. 
— F, C. Sumner. 

4773. Stern, Marvin. Psychotic reactions in 
psychosomatic disorders. Psychosom. Med., 1950, 
12, 394-395.—Abstract. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4774. Braceland, Francis J., & Giffin, Mary E. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) The mental 
changes associated with multiple sclerosis (an 
interim report). Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 28, 450-455.—Since previous workers have not 
been in agreement regarding such mental changes 
the authors studied an additional 200 cases with 
varying thoroughness. Only 10% revealed euphoria 
while some 20% were predominantly depressed. 
There are thus no characteristic personality changes 
associated with multiple sclerosis, although the pa- 
tient’s reaction to the presence of the disease and to 
its severity does reflect his make-up.—C. E. Henry. 


4775. Brickner, Richard M. (Columbia U., New 
York), & Simons, Donald J. Emotional stress in 
relation to attacks of multiple sclerosis. Res. Publ. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 28, 143-149.—Examina- 
tion of 50 randomly selected cases showed some 
clinical evidence of emotional stress leading to at- 
tacks although not causing the disease directly. 
Despite the difficulty in evaluating such material 
the evidence warrants every attempt to avoid stress 
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and tension in these cases. ‘‘There is not the re- 
motest reason for considering multiple sclerosis a 
psychogenic disease.’"’—C. E. Henry. 

4776. Brown, Joe R. The holistic treatment of 
neurologic diseases. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 
34, 1019-1028.—Organic brain damage or other 
neurologic diseases have disabling effects which im- 
pose limitations on the patient's physical, vocational, 
and social activities. These two factors, organic 
brain damage and resulting disability, are super- 
imposed upon the basic personality structure of the 
individual and produce intellectual impairments 
and changes in personality which may in turn psy- 
chosomatically exacerbate the neurologic disorder 
and reduce ability to adapt. Treatment has to be 
holistic in the sense of treatment of the patient as a 
whole.— F. C. Sumner. 

4777. Cobb, W. A. Cerebral trauma. In Hill, 
D., & Parr, G., Electroencephalography, (see 25: 
4226), 302-318.—Immediate and long term EEG 
charactertistics associated with cerebral trauma are 
discussed, along with a review of the literature rela- 
tive to the incidence of EEG abnormalities. The 
usual sequence of change is generalized (or focal) 
delta activity changing to more restricted theta 
activity with (perhaps) eventual recovery of alpha 
rhythm. EEG recovery roughly parallels clinical 
recovery. Post-traumatic groups show about 50% 
abnormal records, although this may be of little 
diagnostic significance 2 or more years after injury. 
Any resulting epilepsy is not electrically different 
from non-traumatic epilepsy.—C. E. Henry. 


4778. Cobb, W. A. Intracranial tumours. In 
Hill, D., & Parr, G., Electroencephalography, (see 
25: 4226), 273—301.—Instrumentation and electrode 
technique are given in some detail, together with the 
theoretical interpretation and plotting of potential 
fields and foci. Focal delta discharges or maxima 
are the best indication of tumours, with theta 
rhythms being some indication of deeper lesions. 
High intracranial pressure, per se, is not a cause of 
slow activity. Degree of EEG abnormality is pro- 
portional to rate of tumour growth. Cortical in- 
volvement is most readily detected and posterior 
fossa tumours perhaps the most difficult. There is a 
brief discussion of corticography. Differential 
diagnosis is difficult but serial study is helpful. 
Reliability is a variable figure depending on the cri- 
teria used, and made more difficult to assess because 
the tumour itself is not the source of the abnormal- 
ity.—C. E. Henry. 

4779. Diers, Wallace C., & Brown, Clinton C. 
(VA Hosp., Ft. Thomas, Ky.) Psychometric pat- 
terns associated with multiple sclerosis. I. Wech- 
sler-Bellevue patterns. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 63, 760-765.—Results of psycho- 
metric evaluation of 24 patients with a condition 
diagnosed as multiple sclerosis are reported. Sig- 
nificant departures from ‘“‘normal” performance were 
shown in a low memory span for digits and better 
than average visual concentration and attention. 
It is suggested that the Wechsler-Bellevue index of 
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deterioration may be inadequate as an indicator of 
existing cortical damage in multiple sclerosis.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


4780. Grinker, Roy R., Ham, George C., & Rob- 
bins, Fred P. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, IIl.) 
Some psychodynamic factors in multiple sclerosis. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 28, 456-460.— 
“Observations indicate that the multiple sclerotic 
has a characteristic premorbid personality with 
which specific stress or deprivation combine to pre- 
cipitate a disease through as yet unknown mech- 
anisms. The psychodynamic factors in this psycho- 
somatic disintegration, the end result of which is 
characterized by demyelinization and patchy areas 
of axonal destruction, are in themselves probably 
based upon some unknown constitutional abnormal- 
ities. This hypothesis at least offers a new approach 
for research into the causes and mechanisms of a 
baffling disease.” —C. E. Henry. 


4781. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Behavior ratings of post-polio cases. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 381-385.—Two years 
following the outbreak of polio in the Twin Cities, 
a group of 43 cases and their matched controls were 
studied by means of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedule and 2 shorter schedules 
devised by the author. Total scores of teacher’s 
ratings did not distinguish between the personalities 
of the groups, but 1 item showed that the polio cases 
were rated as being more impulsive and less self- 
disciplined than the control group.— N. M. Glaser. 


4782. Harrower, M. R. The results of psycho- 
metric and personality tests in multiple sclerosis. 
Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 28, 461-470.— 
Careful psychometric examination of 61 cases with 
multiple sclerosis and a large number of control pa- 
tients and normals reveals 4 significant deviations in 
the experimental group. There is a marked absence 
of concern with bodily symptoms. There is “. 
willing abandon to the dependent position.” There 
is exaggerated submission, compliance, and absence 
of inner tension. There is an excessive cordiality 
and desire to be liked.—C. E. Henry. 


4783. Hoch, Paul H., Cattell, James P., Pennes, 
Harry H., & Glaser, Gilbert H. Theoretical and 
practical observations on patients subjected to 
topectomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 545-546.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


4784. Jasper, Herbert. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.), Bickford, Reginald, & Magnus, Otto. The 
electro-encephalogram in multiple sclerosis. Res. 
Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 28, 421-427.— 
This report combines 27 cases from the Montreal 
Neurological Institute and 20 cases from the Mayo 
Clinic (Bickford), results being similar in each group. 
Considered together 7 of 8 cases examined during an 
acute exacerbation had definitely abnormal EEGs. 
Ten of 17 subacute cases showed abnormalities, al- 
though only slight in 7. Of 22 cases seen during 
remission 14 were within normal limits and only one 
was markedly abnormal. The EEG abnormalities 
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were usually slow waves, not specifically related to 
the clinical estimation of the lesion, and were 
thought to reflect a generalized brain reaction to 
an acute local pathological process.—C. E. Henry. 

4785. Kahana, Ralph J., & Robertiello, Richard 
C. Incidence of psychomotor epilepsy in an army 
psychiatric consultation service. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 229-234.—Several 
cases of psychomotor epilepsy are presented. It is 
considered from the standpoint of incidence, differ- 
ential diagnosis, therapy, and disposition in an army 
psychiatric consultation service.—A. J. Sprow. 

4786. Kajtor, F. (U. Debrecen, Hungary.) The 
anticonvulsive action of histamine and of other 
vasodilating drugs on experimental convulsions in 
man. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 112, 511-525.— 
The anticonvulsive action of histamine was com- 
pared with that of acetylcholine bromide, carbamino- 
ylcholine, amyl nitrite, etc. This action of histamine 
is in proportion to the amount of drug used and lasts 
a short time. Theoretical explanation is offered for 
the differential action of these drugs. 46 references. 
— N. H. Pronko. 


4787. Kolb, Lawrence C. (U.S. Pubi. Hith. Serv., 
Washington, D. C.) The social significance of 
multiple sclerosis. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 28, 28—-44.—These data are derived from a 10 
year accumulation of some 200 patients in the Balti- 
more area. The incidence rate was about 2 cases 
per 100,000 annually; the prevalence rate about 13. 
Two thirds of the cases had their initial symptoms 
between ages 21—40 with a range of 12-59 years. No 
sex or racial differences were noted. 75% of these 
cases ceased work within one year of onset. Some 
symptomatic remission occurred in 41%. Risk of 
dying is only slightly above that for the control 
group. Early signs and symptoms are poorly rec- 
ognized by physicians and hospital care is difficult. 
The social, medical and financial impact of this pool 
of chronically ill patients is important, pointing up 
the need for continuing research into the cause of 
multiple sclerosis. 41-item bibliography.—C. E. 
Henry. 


4788. Landis, Carney, & Erlick, Dwight. (Colum- 
bia U., New York.) An analysis of the Porteus 
Maze-Test as affected by psychosurgery. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 63, 557-566.—The change in per- 
formance on 5 successive applications over a 13 
month period on the Porteus-Maze were analyzed 
to determine the nature of the errors that cause the 
transient loss in MA following psychosurgery; differ- 
ential results of those who recover from psychosis 
from those whodonot. The following error categories 
were used: overshooting, non-perception, confusion, 
and stereotypy. The control-patients do not show 
a consistent learning-curve. The transient loss in 
MA-score depends most largely on a clear increase in 
confusion-errors. The opefated patients who re- 
covered tended to make more confusion-errors be- 
fore operation, a tendency that increased during the 
immediate post-operative period but then decreased. 
—S. C. Ericksen. 
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4789. Langworthy, Orthello R. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore, Md.) A survey of the maladjustment 
problems in multiple scl s and the possibilities 
of psychotherapy. es. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1950, 28, 598-611.—This non-statistical survey of 
such possibilities is based on long and sympathetic 
contact with multiple sclerotic patients. In the 
absence of a known rational treatment psychother- 
apy may be quite helpful in making the patient's life 
a happier one. Among the points discussed are: the 
attitude of physician and the patient; supportive or 
morale building psychotherapy; the role of emotion; 
corrective psychotherapy; evaluation of previous 
reports.—C. E. Henry. 

4790. Mackay, Roland P. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago.) The familial occurrence of multiple sclero- 
sis and its implications. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1950, 28, 150-177.—‘The currently available 
evidence strongly suggests that multiple sclerosis 
exhibits a familial incidence more frequently than 
mere chance would determine. On the other hand, 
multiple sclerosis is too often non-familial for a 
familial, constitutional factor to be its sole cause. 
The disease is thus, in this regard, not be be com- 
pared with Friedreich's ataxia or Huntington's 


chorea. It may, perhaps, be compared to arterial 
hypertension or diabetes. 80 references.—C. E. 
Henry. 

4791. Malmo, Robert B., & Shagass, Charles. 


Behavioral and physiologic changes under stress 
after operations on the frontal lobes. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 63, 113-124.—By means of 
objective behavioral and physiologic determinations, 
differences were found which parallel the clinical 
observation that in some cases pathologic anxiety is 
reduced after operations on the frontal lobes. In a 
setting of lowered tension and steadier heart rate, 
under stress, the patients who had undergone opera- 
tions on the frontal lobes showed increased respon- 
siveness to external stimulation.—A. J. Sprow. 

4792. Nagler, Benedict. (McGuire VA Hosp., 
Richmond, Va.) Psychiatric aspects of cord injury. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1950, 107, 49-56.—Observation 
was made of patients in an army cord injury center 
for approximately 2 years and in a paraplegic center 
for 3 years. Total number of patients observed was 
about 500. Reviewed are problems common with 
other handicapped patients and specific problems of 
cord injury patients. The importance and use of in- 
centives is discussed. The reaction types of these 
patients are divided into 7 groups. Realizing the 
patient desires to attain independence, the author 
discusses the role the hospital and general public can 
play.—R. D. Weits. 

4793. Pohl, John F. (Michael Dowling Sch. for 
Crippled Children, Minneapolis, Minn.) Cerebral 
palsy. St. Paul, Minn.: Bruce Publ. Co., 1950. 
xii, 224 p. $5.00.—This book according to its 
author “sets forth what I believe to be the basic ap- 
proach to treatment” in cerebral palsy. Within its 
content are described the medical problems associ- 
ated with this disease which afflicts about a half 
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million individuals in this country. The principles 
and practices in the treatment with particular em- 
phasis on Pohl’s approach to neuromuscular training 
are clearly described and illustrated. Chapters on 
walking, speech and the role of occupational therapy 
are included.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4794. Rusk, Howard A. (New York U. Coll. 
Med.) The problems of rehabilitation in multiple 
sclerosis. Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 28, 
595-597.—Determination of the patient's capacities 
in basic physical skills in caring for himself, with re- 
training when feasible, is the primary problem in 
rehabilitation work. Specialized training, as for 
employment, must only come later. The team of 
psychiatrist-social worker-psychologist works to- 
gether with such assessment and re-education, 
utilizing the family and other personnel as fully as 
possible. Therapy is difficult but gratifying results 
have been attained.—C. E. Henry. 

4795. Savitsky, Nathan, & Rangell, Leo. The 
ocular findings in multiple sclerosis. Res. Publ. 
Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 1950, 28, 403-413.—‘'Two 
hundred and sixty-four verified cases of multiple 
sclerosis are analyzed from the point of view of 
ocular findings. The importance of ruling out con- 
comitant disease is emphasized. Eight of 50 cases 
had other coincidental organic disease of the nervous 
system. The frequency of supranuclear ocular 
palsies and their probable relation to the posterior 
longitudinal bundle is noted. Homonymous hemi- 
anopsia and isolated fourth nerve paralyses are rare 
in multiple sclerosis. True Argyll Robertson pupils 
are seen in multiple sclerosis. Complete blindness, 


though rare, is occasionally encountered.”’ 126-item 
bibliography.—C. E. Henry. 
4796. Walter, W. Grey. Epilepsy. In Hill, D., 


& Parr, G., Electroencephalography, (see 25: 4226), 
228-272.—The first part of this chapter is a detailed 
review of the evidence relating to the EEG as an aid 
to diagnosis, prognosis and treatment in epilepsy. 
As such, the major seizure types are compared and 
described in detail with numerous illustrations that 
also contain automatic analysis data. Viewpoints 
of the Harvard, Montreal and English workers are 
analyzed with critical comments. Interseizure re- 
cords present peculiar and often controversial prob- 
lems; age, heredity and special types of epilepsy 
must be considered. A statistical review of 4000 
cases shows that, of each 7 cases, ae 
ography will be indispensable for diagnosis in 1, of 
definite value in 3 or 4, and of no positive at od in 2 
or 3. The second half deals with theoretical aspects, 
including the origin and significance of interseizure 
abnormalities, the synthetic production of seizure 
patterns and epilepsy as related to phylogeny.— 
C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 4441, 4675) 


PuysICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4797. Butler, Stahl. H d speech insti- 


tutes. J. Rehabdilit., 1950, 16(6), 10-13.—The 
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organization of a traveling clinic (called an institute) 
made up of an otologist, two clinicians for hearing 
testing, a consultant on the use of hearing aids, a 
psychologist, and a speech pathologist to serve the 
aurally disabled is described. A picture of how this 
team works in local communities is also presented. 
—L. Long. 

4798. Cotzin, Milton (Southbury Train. Sch., 
Conn.), & Dallenbach, Karl M. “Facial vision:” 
the role of pitch and loudness in the perception of 
obstacles by. the blind. Amer. J. Psychol., 1950, 63, 
485-515.—The conclusions of this study are: changes 
in pitch are both a necessary and a sufficient condi- 
tion for the perception of obstacles by the blind; 
changes in loudness are neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition for the perception; under like 
conditions, continuous sounds are as adequate to the 
perception as intermittent sounds; at speeds of 
normal walking, high frequencies of approximately 
10,000 d/v and above are necessary conditions, fre- 
quencies of approximately 8000 d/v and below are 
insufficient conditions; a high tone of a single fre- 
quency is a sufficient condition; the pitch-changes, 
i.e. the fundamental basis of the perception of ob- 
stacles by the blind, are results of the Doppler shift. 
—S. C. Ericksen,. 


4799. Grayson, M. (New York U.) The concept 
of “acceptance” in physical rehabilitation. Miiit. 
Surg., 1950, 107, 221-226.—The psychodynamic 
aspects of the concept of acceptance as it is applied 
to physical rehabilitation are summarized. The psy- 
chodynamics of acceptance involve two processes: 
(1) psycho-biological incorporation (the body image) 
and (2) social integration (the reality principle). 
Psychological help based on the patient’s social and 
psychological needs will do much toward advancing 
acceptance of the disability. This is best accom- 
plished by a psychiatric team offering direct psy- 
chotherapy to the patient and education of the other 
workers in the rehabilitation team to the individual 
psychological needs of the patient.—M. Alpern. 


4800. Hirsch, Doris K. (United Vocational and 
Employment Service, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A work trial 
program for the severely handicapped. J. Rehabilit., 
1950, 16(6), 3-6.—A program which provides work 
trial experience for the severely disabled, in the 
clerical, personal and domestic service, semiskilled 
and unskilled fields, is described by the author. A 
few — case histories are also presented. 
—L. Long. 


4801. Malinovsky, L. Vocational guidance with a 

p of amputees. Acta Med. orient., Jerusalem, 
1950, 9, 97-104.—Vocational guidance of the physi- 
cally handicapped is especially difficult owing to 
their particular physical and mental frame, many 
having no confidence, no patience. The work being 
done in Israel in guidance of amputees back to a 
normal life professionally is outlined.— F. C. Sumner. 


4802. Quibor, George. (Children’s Memorial 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Non-paralytic strabismus: 
problems in treating infants and children with 


4798-4806 


crossed eyes. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 283- 
302.—A general account is given of the development 
from birth onward of fixation; of visual acuity; of 
ocular movements and their derangement. Defini- 
tion, classification, etiology, and stages of strabismus 
and head tilting are set forth and some problems 
presented to pediatricians and parents are discussed. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

4803. Reifen, D. Social rehabilitation of ampu- 
tees. Acta med. orient., Jerusalem, 1950, 9, 79-96.— 
Attention is drawn to the psychological deterioration 
(feelings of dependency and insecurity) among most 
of the amputees. There is definite danger, on part of 
those engaged in treating amputees, of identifying 
themselves with their patients. It is essential to 
evaluate the psychological factor in each case and to 
find the suitable treatment which will help the dis- 
abled individual to find his own way back to a normal 
life. The reaction to an injury primarily depends on 
the character and previous make-up of the personal- 
ity. External factors may influence but cannot be 
fundamental in moulding the future of the amputee. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4804. von Werssowetz, O. F., & Baum, M. W. 
(Thayer Hosp., Nashville, Tenn.) Rehabilitation of 
the amputee. Milit. Surg., 1950, 107, 1-19.—The 
procedure for rehabilitation of the amputee is out- 
lined. It is harder for some to make the mental ad- 
justment incident to the loss of the limb than it is to 
learn to use the prosthesis. Rehabilitation may be 
divided into 5 phases: Psychological and physical 
preparation of the patient, adequate surgery and 
post-operative care, preprosthetic treatment and 
training, proper fitting of the prosthesis, and training 
in the use of the prosthetic device. Detailed descrip- 
tion of each of these phases is given. Psychological 
treatment includes measures designed to eliminate 
the feeling of despondency and hopelessness which is 
common to all such cases.— M. Alpern. 


4805. Whiting, Herbert S. (Halloran V.A. Hos- 
pital, Staten Island, N. Y.) Classification of re- 
habilitation potential. J. Rehabilit., 1950, 16(6), 
7-9.—The rehabilitation potential classification in- 
troduced by the author has the following main divi- 
sions: physical rehabilitation potential, home po- 
tential, and vocational potential. There are several 
classes within each of the three main divisions. 
Examples are given to show the effectiveness of this 
classification scheme.— L. Long. 


4806. Worchel, Philip; Mauney, Jack, & Andrew, 
John G. (U. Texas, Austin.) The perception of 
obstacles by the blind. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 
746-751.—“The present study was undertaken to 
determine: (1) the distribution of the ability to per- 
ceive obstacles among 34 totally blind Ss, (2) to 
determine the need for an obstacle avoidance device, 
and (3) to serve as a basis for evaluating the effi- 
ciency of an obstacle avoidance device.” The results 
showed “large individual differences in the ability to 
first perceive the obstacle [and ] consistency in the 
‘final appraisals’ of those Ss who showed evidence of 
possessing the ‘obstacle sense.’ ’’—C. H. Ammons. 
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4807. Haas, Robert Bartlett. (Ed.) Psycho- 
drama and sociodrama in American education. 
New York: Beacon House, 1949. xii, 251 p. $6.75. 

-Collects and reprints articles appearing in Sociairy, 
1948, 2(3-4). Most of these articles were abstracted 
separately in Psychological Abstracts, 1950, 24(5). 

4808. Lehmensick, Erich. Die Meinungsbildung 
tiber die Grenzen der Bildsamkeit und die erbpsy- 
chologischen Untersuchungen. (The formation of 
opinion about the limits of teachability and the 
hereditary psychological investigations.) Sammlung, 
1950, 5, 458-475.—On the basis of various studies on 
identical and fraternal twins made by different in- 
vestigators the author comes to the conclusion that 
heredity establishes limitations for the teachability 
of the individual. Despite these limits there are 
further possibilities of a definite range. This range 
changes according to the emotional areas involved. 
It is the responsibility of the educator to recognize 
these possibilities and to utilize them. Nothing 
definite, however, can be said as to the extent of this 
range.—M. J. Stanford. 

4809. McMurray, Foster. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The problem of verification in formal school learning. 
In Benne, K. D., Essays for John Dewey's ninetieth 
birthday, (see 25: 4179), 47-58.—Formal school 
learning is in large measure “appropriative, an 
activity of borrowing from the culture certain of its 
resources.”” The experimentalist theory of education 
holds that such borrowing is mere information, and it 
becomes knowledge only when “the learner has tried 
it out as resource in problem-solving, and by testing 
in action, verified for himself its instrumental value.” 
The author critically examines this position and dis- 
agrees with it. Such individual testing cannot in- 
fluence the truth or falsity of public scientific knowl- 
edge; it can only verify the correctness of the learn- 
er’s appropriation.—C. M. Loutist. 

4810. Manoil, A. (Park Coll., Parkville, Mo.) 
Applicazioni della psicologia negli Stati Uniti. Ori- 
entamento e selezione scolastica. (Applied psychol- 
ogy in U. S. A. Educational guidance and selec- 
tion.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1950, 11, 
489-495.—The article gives a short description of 
the development of various applications of psychol- 
ogy in the U. S. A. with special emphasis on educa- 
tional guidance and selection. The organization and 
testing programs of the Educational Testing Service 
are presented in detail—A. Manoil. 


4811. Morton, Berry Ezell. A comparison of day- 
trade and non-vocational high school seniors. Micro- 
film Absir., 1950, 10(3), 75-77.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1950, U. Missouri. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 213 es, $2.66, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1793. 

4812. Popov, D. G. Velikaia Oktiabr’skaia 
Sotzialisitcheskaia Revoluitziia i Shkola. (The great 
October socialist revolution and the school.) Sovetsk. 
pedag., 1950, 11, (Nov.) 3-17.—The great October 
revolution instituted not only political and economic 
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changes, but also a profound reorientation in the 
cultural sphere. The postulate that education is the 
most vital implement in the creation of a socialist 
society, first propounded by Marx and later ampli- 
fied by Lenin and Stalin, became the key-note of 
Soviet educational aims. As a result, education in 
the Soviet Union has attained an unparalleled level, 
both in scope and in quality. It has succeeded in 
“developing a generation of ideationally purposive, 
odvaied, active and enlightened architects of com- 
munism, deeply devoted to its fatherland, to the 
great Lenin-Stalin ideal, and to world peace.” 
Comparing the numerical and qualitative growth of 
Soviet education with that of the “imperialist’’ 
countries, the author points to the ascendency of the 
former and to the decline of the latter.—M. G. 
Nemets. 

4813. Ruja, David H. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
State Mental Hygiene Clinic.) Psychotherapy in 
adult education. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 466.— 
Abstract. 

4814. Weinrich, Ernest F., & Soper, Wayne W. 
(New York State Educ. Dept., Albany.) A five-year 
study of the adjustment of rural schools to the needs 
of youth; final report. Univ. St. N. Y. Bull., 1949, 
No. 1379, 65 p.—To study the reasons for drop-outs 
in high school, and to identify those curriculum ad- 
justments which most successfully reduce this condi- 
tion, 30,000 students enrolled in the eighth grade in 
1940 were studied for the succeeding five years. In- 
formation gathered included age of entering school, 
age at eighth grade, transfers and drop-outs, home 
background, scholastic record, personal qualities, 
reasons for leaving school, post-school activities and 
vocational pursuits. Curriculum adjustments and 
their effectiveness in reducing drop-outs are indi- 
cated.—J. Lazar. 


(See also abstract 4351) 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


4815. Abramson, Bernard. A comparison of two 
methods of teaching elementary mechanics in high 
school and experimental evaluation of the ability of a 
selected group of students to learn certain concepts 
of mechanics by a discussion of pictorial ideographs. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 70-71.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950, New York University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 217 p., $2.71, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor Mich. Publ. No. 1918. 

4816. Batchelor, Ruth Gordon. The construction 
of a standardized test in for use on the 

te level. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 42- 
44.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1950, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 355 p., $4.44, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 


1809. 

4817. Beardsley, Seymour Willis. Specialized 
achievement in er education (relation between 
advanced and tests of the Graduate Record 
Examination). Microfilm Absir., 1950, 10(3), 44-46. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Columbia U. 
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Microfilm of complete manuscript, 52 p., $1.00, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1831. 

4818. Betts, Emmett Albert. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Rea : semantic a ch. Edu- 
cation., 1949, 69, 527-555.—The development of 
semantics during the last two decades is reviewed 
and implications for the teaching of reading are dis- 
cussed. A study of semantics should provide the 
reading specialist with an awareness of the symbolic 
nature of language, knowledge of levels of abstrac- 
tion, recognition of the importance of context in 
determining meaning, understanding of the role of 
metaphor, ability to discriminate between referential 
and emotive language. 161 references.—M. Murphy. 

4819. Crosby, Marion Josephine. Personality 
adjustment, academic achievement and job satis- 
faction. Microfilm Absir., 1950, 10(3), 99-101.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Columbia U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 108 p., $1.35, Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1720. 

4820. Dean, Stuart E. (Teachers Coll. Connecti- 
cut, New Britain.) Relation of children’s subject 
preferences to their achievement. Elem. Sch. J., 
1950, 51, 89-92.—1694 pupils, divided into sex 
groups equated for chronological age and composite 
achievement, expressed first, second and third choices 
for subjects, these choices being compared with 
achievement on a standardized test battery. A 
decided trend toward preference for subjects in 
which achievement was high resulted, though the 
relationship was not sufficiently conclusive to predict 
success on the basis of liking, or vice versa. The sug- 
gested positive relationship between preference and 
achievement has educational implications.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

4821. Edelston, H. (Bradford Child Guidance 
Clinic, Bradford, Eng.) Educational failure with 
high intelligence quotient: a clinical study. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1950, 77, 85-116.—‘'The hypothesis is 
adopted that in these children some influence of 
emotional nature is at work interfering with their 
capacity to use their intelligence consistently in life 
situations. Individual cases show wide variations 
in the origin and nature of these deleterious in- 
fluences. . . . The relative parts played by intel- 
lectual capacity and emotional factors in achieve- 
ment and the possibility of their modification is 
briefly discussed. It is concluded that limitations of 
an emotional (especially temperamental) nature are 
more rigid than is usually accepted.”"—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4822. Edgerton, Harold A., & Fryer, Douglas A. 
The development of an evaluation procedure for 
training aids and devices. Port Washington, L. I., 
N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 1950, 
7, 22 p. (Tech. Rep. -SDC 383-2-1.)—Increasing 
use of aids and devices for training and education 
prompted development of scored evaluation pro- 
cedure. Specific and open-end questions, check 
lists, choices of descriptive phrases, and true-and- 
false statements deal with training purposes and 


4818-4829 


situation, description and use of the device, and an 
over-all estimate of its value. The entire evaluation 
form is presented.—R. Tyson. 

4823. Force, Elizabeth S. (Toms River (N. J.) 
High Sch.) High school education for family living. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1950, 272 (Nov.), 
156-162.—The author sums up these important 

ints gained from a ten year high school experiment 
in education for family living: (1) the more immedi- 
ate and visible goals of the course should be brought 
out to the student rather than long term aims; (2) 
healthy mental attitudes should be stressed instead 
of correct selection of mates; (3) cooperation of par- 
ents and community should be elicited. She cites 
student comments which give a rewarding insight 
into their growth toward more adjusted members of 
the family group.—L. A. Noble. 


4824. Hughes, Vergil Herbert. A study of the re- 
lationships among selected language abilities. Mi- 
crofilm Abstr., 1950 10(3), 65-67.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1950, U. Missouri. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 166 p., $2.08, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1784. 


4825. Krathwohl, W. C. (Jilinois Inst. Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) Constructing a mathematics 
achievement test. J. Engng Educ., 1949, 40, 178- 
186.—Construction of a mathematics test is chosen 
as representative of tests useful in engineering educa- 
tion. A step by step description of standardization 
deals with selection of criterion, type and length of 
test, collection of problems, order of difficulty, di- 
rections and scoring, revision, and establishment of 
a critical score.—R. Tyson. 


4826. Lewis, Harry. An experiment in developing 
critical thinking through the teaching of plane demon- 
strative geometry. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 
116-118.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, New York 
University. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 326 
p., $4.08, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1926. 


4827. Norman, Philip Brown. Relationships be- 
tween problem-solving ability computational skill: 
intelligence, and amount of training in mathematics. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 156-157.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, Columbia University. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 57 p., $1.00, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1884. 


4828. Ryan, Suler Eldon. Some characteristics 
of the 1948 freshman class at the University of 
Missouri and the time relation of these characteris- 
tics to academic success. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 
10(3), 84-85.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1950, U. 
Missouri. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 324 
p., $4.05, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1797. 


4829. Stewart, Robert S. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.) Personality maladjustment and read- 
ing achievement. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 
20, 410-417.—A group of 30 bright children, ages 
8-6 to 12-4, all with school history of personality 
maladjustment were paired on the basis of similar 
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socioeconomic background, intelligence, age and 
grade placement and upon the basis of markedly dis- 
similar reading achievement. No single trait was 
found to be characteristic of all inferior or all superior 
readers. Also a given factor may be present in the 
background of both an inferior and a superior reader. 
However the parent-child relationship of many of 
the inferior readers seems to show that these parents 
are more indulgent, overprotective and capricious 
than they are rejecting.—R. E. Perl. 

4830. Weaver, J. Fred. (State Teachers Coll., 
Towson, Md.) Some areas of misunderstanding 
about meaning in arithmetic. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 
51, 35-41.—Rationalization of computational proc- 
esses, as compared with automatic mastery, is a 
definite aid during initial learning as well as per- 
mitting the detection and correction of errors with 
confidence and independence. Abstract symbols 
need to be supplemented, but not replaced, by con- 
crete and semi-concrete materials when these ma- 
terials make learning more meaningful. The major 
purpose is to lead children to higher and higher 
levels of thinking, however, and unnecessary use of 
lower levels is detrimental.—G. H. Johnson. 

4831. Wells, F. L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) College survivals and non-survivals at 
marginal test levels: cases LVII-LXXXIV. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 153-185.—Summaries of 
28 extensive case studies from the lower end of the 
“local collegiate psychometric scale” are presented. 
““Psychometrically . . . the survivor and non-sur- 
vivor groups are more striking for similarities than 
for differences . . . (These cases) illustrate only too 
well the limitations of the multiple choice test in 
assessing educational potentialities; yet . . . may 
be considered valid for the mass judgments involved.” 
15 references.—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 4157, 4446) 
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4832. Gronlund, Norman E. The accuracy of 
teachers’ judgments concerning the sociometric 
status of sixth-grade pupils. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 
10(4), 97-98.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, 
University of Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 114 p., $1.43, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1969. 

4833. Hummel, Lynn Ellis. The music experi- 
ences and attitudes of rural children in northeast 
Missouri. Microfilm Absir., 1950, 10(4), 107—108.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1950, University of Mis- 
souri. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 267 p., 
$3.34, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2041. 

4834. Ingham, Harrington V. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Study disability from excessive self de- 
mand. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 469.—Abstract. 

4835. Phillips, E. Lakin. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) Intellectual and personality 
factors associated with social class attitudes 
junior high school children. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 
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77, 61-72.—"A social class questionnaire for junior 
high school students, based on the attitude and be- 
havior characteristics of the various social classes 

. was developed. . . . The social class question- 
naire was found to differentiate between social class 
levels. . . . The results show . . . that the lower 
social class members score reliably lower on intelli- 
gence and personality tests than do middle and 
upper class members; that boys score reliably higher 
on the lower class scale while girls score higher on the 
middle and upper class scales; and that members 
deviating from their allegedly ‘true’ social class level 
score reliably lower on personality and intelligence 
tests than do the so-called ‘pure’ members of a given 
class.""—C, H. Ammons. 

4836. Shimberg, Benjamin. The development of 
a needs and problems inventory for high-school 
youth. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1950, No. 
72. (Further studies in attitudes, series 17.) 78 p.— 
A sample of 2500 cases, stratified according to sex, 
grade, and religion, was analyzed with respect to the 
a priori assignment of items to problem categories, 
reliability of area scores, validity of the inventory, 
effect of signed versus unsigned questionnaires, rela- 
tion of responses to sex, grade, school, community 
size, religion, and socio-economic status. Judges 
classified 101 of the items as indicative of personality 
difficulty and 13 items were selected to be included 
in a “‘stop key” for screening students. The norms 
and various keys were not validated against an ex- 
ternal criterion. Basic difficulty items, “stop key,” 
final questionnaire, and 43-item bibliography are 
included.—J. E. Horrocks. 

4837. Smith, Gladys H. (Oshkosh (Wis.) State 
Teachers Coll.) Sociometric study of best-liked and 
least-liked children. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 51, 77-85. 
—A fourth-grade class was asked to list children best 
liked and disliked most in the class. Comparisons 
of reasons for choice revealed liking for the consider- 
ate, sharing, impartial, unselfish child and dislike 
for bullying, screaming, use of harsh words, and 
departure from rules. Possible use of sociometric 
information in helping children acquire better inter- 
personal relationships is discussed.—G. H. Johnson. 


4838. Smith, Walter D. Social attraction between 
elementary school children and student teachers. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 145-146.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 333 p., $4.16, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 2008. 


4839. Wilson, Pauline Park. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
College women who express futility. Teach. Coll. 
Contr., Educ., 1950, No. 956. xiii, 166 p.—An analy- 
sis was made of 50 case histories from an original 100 
cases of women college graduates analyzed and 
originally reported in ‘Women After College” 
(1942). The present cases were analyzed for ex- 
pressions of futility in the records, and the factors 
seeming to produce this sense of futility. Median 

e of the 50 women was 30.1; 40 were narried, one 
divorced, and 9 single. All were sup:-ric r mentally, 
and of at least average adjustment. i actors most 
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associated with feelings of futility among these cases 
were relationships with own parents (80%), sex 
adjustment (80%), finances, personal attractiveness, 
and health. 25 such factors were identified. Theo- 
retical concepts of futility as a reaction to frustration 
are discussed. 119-item bibliography.—J. E. Hor- 


rocks. 
(See also abstracts 4455, 4459) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4840. Allen, Amy A. Let us teach slow learning 
children. Columbus, O.: State of Ohio, Department 
of Education, 1950. 84 p.—Addressed to classroom 
teachers working with slow learners in the schools of 
Ohio, this bulletin presents the philosophical founda- 
tions and current methodology in the education of 
these children. The goals for special education of 
slow-learning children are proposed together with the 
details of a daily program. Suggested activities for 
the academic aspects of the program are given.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

4841. Flitner, Elisabeth. Erwachsenenbildung 
als soziale Aufgabe. (Adult education as a social 
task.) Sammlung, 1950, 5, 539-550.—Adult educa- 
tion is called upon to assume important social func- 
tions. It can influence greatly the relations between 
people and can arouse social forces. It also strives at 
placing a world of spiritual unity next to the worlds 
of economics and intellectual discussions.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

4842. Fogler, Sigmund. (Public Sch. 233, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Remedial reading for selected retarded 
children. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 51, 22-30.—A planned 
program of remedial instruction within small groups 
of retarded children is described as benefitting 650% 
of a group of 18 poor readers, progress depending on 
psychophysical factors as well as intelligence, inter- 
est and methodology. It was recommended that no 
more than 6 pupils be assigned to a group, that the 
group be homogeneous, and that instruction be on 
an individual basis within the group.—G. H. Johnson. 

4843. Frank, Lawrence K. (Caroline Zachry 
Foundation, New York.) Newer approaches to sex 
education. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 1(10), 19-24.— 
Traditional methods of sex education based upon 
shame, threat and punishment are defeating the 
aspirations of parents for their children, creating 
human wastage and serious personality problems. 
The facts about sex are useless without wholesome 
emotional attitudes. Sex educatien is not a separ- 
able, unrelated aspect of life, but takes place con- 
tinuously in the family patterns of living and the 
ways of expressing or denying affection. Our task 
is to show that sex is a part of the relationship be- 
tween people, and that sex relationships depend upon 
the wholeness of our personalities.—P. E. Johnson. 

4844. Grayson, William Henry, Jr. Informal 
education in human relations for adults. A study 
of the techniques for the nonacademic or informal 
education of adults in intergroup relations, with 
special attention to mass media and organized social 
experiences. Guideposts for the improvement and 
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extension of these techniques are included. Micro- 
film Absir., 1950, 10(3), 58-59.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1950, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 270 pages, $3.38, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor Mich., Publ. No. 1816. 

4845. Miiller, Karl Valentin. Die sozialen Stand- 
orte des Begabtennachwuchses. (The social posi- 
tions of the gifted rising generation.) Sammlung, 
1950, 5, 356-364.—An investigation was made to 
determine from which social group the rising genera- 
tion of gifted comes. The social layers of the group 
studied—about 26,000 boys—were divided into five 
sections according to the social position of the father. 
The conclusions were that the “broad middle class 
and the better working class”’ are still today the most 
important source for a fit rising generation, also in 
respect to schoolgiftedness. It was found that on the 
whole the school is a good social sifter. On the other 
hand, in choosing the gifted it does not select com- 
pletely impartially but considers the social position 
of the father.—M. J. Stanford. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4846. American Council on Education. Future 
needs in student personnel work. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1950. 16 p. 15¢. 
—A conference of educators held in June 1950 jointly 
by the American Council on Education and the U. S. 
Office of Education discussed the status and future 
needs in student personnel work. In this report there 
is set forth a set of 12 of the more important needs 
if student personnel work is to play its greatest role 
in higher education.—C. M. Louttst. 

4847. U. S. Military Academy, West Point. Dept. 
of Tactics. The operation and administration of the 
aptitude for the service system U.S. M. A. West 
Point, N. Y.: Author, 1950, 35 p.—A system for 
“individual evaluation and guidance” of cadets is 
described. Each cadet is rated semi-annually by 
the tactical officer and all other cadets in the same 
company. The tactical officer, staff psychologist, 
and aptitude boards use the ratings to identify 
leaders, aid cadets low in leadership, provide ex- 
perience in observation of behavior, form a basis for 
possible discharge, and promote practical research 
in leadership. Appendixes deal with instructions 
for raters, conduct of aptitude boards, letter and 
record forms, and consideration of desirable changes 
in the system.—R. Tyson. 


(See also abstract 4643) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


4848. College Entrance Examination Board. (425 
West 117 St., New York 27.) (Frank H. Bowles, 
Dir.) 49th Annual report of the director. New 
York: Author, 1950. 83 p. 50¢.—This report re- 
views the work of the Board for the period October 
1948 to September 1949. Tables present data on 
the candidates taking the tests. For the first time 
the report includes a section on norms of the tests 
presented for independent liberal arts colleges— 
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male, female, and coeducational, engineering and 
technical, public controlled colleges, and secondary 
school eleventh grade. There is a discussion of reli- 
ability accuracy, and validity of the tests.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4849. Frandsen, Arden N. (Utah State Agric. 
Coll., Logan.) The Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence 
scale and high school achievement. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 34, 406-411.—Using as subjects practi- 
cally an entire class of 83 relatively superior high 
school seniors, the validity of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale, both as a whole and in various sub- 
test combinations, is evaluated for effectiveness in 
predicting academic achievement. Both W-B full 
scale [Q's and verbal scale IQ’s are found to predict 
3 year average grade-point-ratios very efficiently, r 
being .69 for both tests. By choosing subtest com- 
binations according to their correlations separately 
with the criterion, at least 9 different W-B abbrevi- 
ations of satisfactory validity are found, correlations 
with academic achievement ranging from .60 to .71. 
25 references.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4850. Himmelweit, Hilde T. (London (Eng.) 
Sch. Economics.) Student selection—an experi- 
mental investigation: I. Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 1, 
328-346.—Most of the studies here reviewed are 
American because of the continuing lack of accept- 
ance of a college testing program on the part of 
British universities. British college officials fre- 
quently reject intelligence tests because of (1) dis- 
appointments from overexpectation, (2) poor cor- 
relation with grades because of too homogeneous 
university population compared with the more 
heterogeneous student body in the United States, 
and (3) use of too easy tests which again reduce 
correlation. The author feels strongly that tests are 
important for initial screening, especially so that 
more time can be devoted to more complete testing 
of borderline cases seeking admission.— L. A. Noble. 

4851. Lado, Robert. Measurement in English as 
a foreign language with special reference to Spanish- 
speaking adults. Microfilm Absir., 1950, 10(4), 114— 
115.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, University of 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 291 
p., $3.64, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1983. 

4852. Martin, Frederick M. (San Jose State 
Coll., Calif.) The prognostic value of significantly 
different Q and L scores of the A.C.E. psychological 
examination at the college level. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1950, 5, 471.—Abstract. 

4853. Mollenkopf, William G. Prediction of 
second-year grade-point averages at the U. S. Naval 
Postgraduate School. Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1950. v, 24 p.—Of 20 aptitude and 
achievement tests described, 6 which predicted first- 
year performance were also related to the second- 
year criterion of quality-point ratios. Decreased 
validity for the second year is tentatively attributed 
to drop-out, lower criterion reliability, curricular 
differences, and real changes in the subjects.—R. 
Tyson. 
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4854. Pichot, P., & Rennes, P. Le pronostic de 
la réussite scolaire; valeur respective d’un test de 
facteur “G” et d’un test de vocabulaire. (The prog- 
nosis of scholastic success. Respective value of a test 
of factor “G”" and of a test of vocabulary.) Enfance, 
1949, 2, 364-365.—A homogeneous group of 263 
pupils were tested on entering the 6th grade and one 
year later for knowledge-content and aptitude. The 
conclusions are: (1) that it appears extremely prob- 
able that there exists a general factor of scholastic 
success at this age; (2) the correlations of the vocabu- 
lary tests of aptitude and entrance tests of knowl- 
edges are clearly higher than those obtained with the 
Progressive Matrices, and this difference is much 
greater if one considers the correlations with the tests 
of knowledge at end of the year; (3) that low correla- 
tion (.20) is found between the vocabulary and 
Progressive Matrices.— F. C. Sumner. 


4855. Rodrigo, Mercedes. La psychotechnique 
en Colombie. (Psychotechnics in Colombia.) In 
Baumgarten, F., Progrés de la psychotechnique . . ., 
(see 25: 4899), 106-122.—Describes applications of 
psychology in Colombia, including the selection of 
university students, vocational interest testing, and 
study of factors influencing choice of profession, e.g., 
medicine, law, engineering.—A. J. Sprow. 

4856. Silvey, Wray D. Ability and scholastic 
success in high school and college of diversified oc- 
cupations students versus non-diversified occupa- 
tions students. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(4), 143- 
145.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1950, University of 
Missouri. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 139 
p., $1.74, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 2048. 

4857. Travers, Robert M. W. (Coll. City New 
York.) How to make achievement tests. New 
York: Odyssey Press, 1950. ix, 180 p. $2.25.— 
General principles concerning the construction of 
objective achievement tests are discussed. The 
commonly employed types of such tests are described 
and evaluated. The multiple-choice type of test is 
the most useful, and detailed instructions are given 
for the construction of multiple-choice tests illus- 
trated by many examples. There is less considera- 
tion of completion and true-false tests. Reliability, 
validity, and item analysis of teacher-made tests are 
discussed. An appendix takes up the essay or free- 
answer test and describes objective methods of scor- 
ing such tests—M. Murphy. 

4858. Wells, F. L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Instruction time in certain multiple choice 
tests: cases XCVI-CII. J. genet. Psychol., 1950, 77, 
267—281.—‘‘The . . . cases illustrate a variety of 
determinants in a function like instruction time, . . . 
though perhaps not to the same degree, in the test 
scores also.” —C. H. Ammons. 


EpuCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


4859. Brell, Helen Schrotel. An investigation of 
the value beliefs of elementary school teachers in a 
selected community with implications for teacher 
education. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 46-48.— 
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Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1950, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 343 p., $4.29, 
aw Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1810. 

4860. Claiborne, Montraville Isedore. Classroom 
mental hygiene ctices of teachers in Negro 
public schools and relation between these practices 
and certain factors which influence the quality of 
teaching. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 98-99.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, New York U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 226 p., $2.83, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1814. 


4861. Enochs, James B. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.) Elementary-school administrators 
evaluate themselves. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 51, 15-21. 
—The development of a check-list of characteristics 
of a good administrator, by a group of administrators 
working together toward self-evaluation, is described 
as a fundamental step in evaluation, giving clear 
definition of the behaviors to be judged. This 
democratic experience taught the principals the 
first step in evaluation, focussed attention on the 
problems of evaluation, and produced a list valuable 
for guidance in training administrators.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

4862. Nair, Ralph Kenneth. Predictive value of 
standardized tests and inventories in industrial arts 
teacher education. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 
77-78.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1950, U. Missouri. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 156 p., $1.95, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1794. 

4863. Powell, Harold Frederic. Characteristic 
differences in certain attributes of teachers in vari- 
ous teaching fields. Microfilm Abstr., 1950, 10(3), 
79-80.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 146 pages, $1.83, 
— Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1707. 

4864. Schwartz, Anthony Nicholas. (Butler U., 
Indianapolis.) A study of the discriminating effici- 
ency of certain tests of the primary source personal- 
ity traits of teachers. J. exp. Educ., 1950, 19, 63-93. 
—The relationships between 19 Objective Tests of 
Primary Source Traits and teaching efficiency were 
studied in a population of 34 seniors majoring in 
education at the U. of Wisconsin. Significant corre- 
lations were obtained between such variables as 
logical assumptions and total grade point average, 
reaction time and professional grade point average 
(negative relationship), two-hand coordination and 
field teaching (negative relationship). Results of a 
multiple regression equation using reaction time and 
two-hand coordination compared favorably (in 
predicting field teaching) with more complicated re- 
gression equations presented in previous research 
reports. The multiple R in this case was .67. 
Illustrative case studies of individual students are 
presented. 108-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

4865. Thiede, Wilson Bickford. (Louisiana State 
U., Baton Rouge.) Some characteristics of juniors 
enrolled in selected curricula at the Univeristy of 
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Wisconsin. J. exp. Educ., 1950, 19, 1-62.—7 
curricular groups of juniors (2 of which were pre- 
paring to teach) were compared on 4 criteria of com- 
petence: college achievement, high school achieve- 
ment, academic aptitude (A.C.E. score), and a com- 
posite of these 3. Women with less academic aptitude 
earned better grades than: men in high school, but 
this difference tended to disappear during college. 
The women who were preparing to teach were equal 
to, if not superior to, those in B.A. and H.Ec. curri- 
cula. Men who were preparing to teach were some- 
what inferior academically to the men in B.A., Pre. 
Med., E.E., and S.C. curricula. It would appear 
that additional selective factors should be developed 
for men teachers if they are to compare favorably in 
academic status with the men in other curricula.— 
G. G. Thompson. 


(See also abstracts 4456, 4459, 4838) 
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4866. Barkin, Solomon. A trade unionist ap- 
praises management personnel philosophy. Harv. 
Bus. Rev., 1950, 28(5), 59-64.—The author argues 
that personnel programs practically always under 
control of management operate to give management 
even more autocratic power. He feels that such 
programs and programs on the part of management 
to improve relations have no appeal for trade unions. 
He insists that personnel problems must be based on 
the trade union and not on management.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

4867. Buchanan, Paul C. (VA Regional Office, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Prediction of accident prone- 
ness of motorcycle operators. Amer. Psychologist, 
1950, 5, 465.—Abstract. 

4868. Burke, Laverne K., & Taylor, Erwin K. 
Rating training and experience. /. appl. Psychol., 
1950, 34, 381-383.—As a possible means of evalu- 
ating Army officers’ merit the Personnel Research 
Section developed a simple mechanical system of 
evaluation whereby 4 variables are objectively rated 
by reference to a set of specified weights. The evalu- 
ations made by the system agreed more closely with 
the consensus of groups of eight competent evalu- 
ators than pairs of evaluators agreed with each other 
in the subjective rating of the officers’ entire records. 
It is suggested that the technique employed could 
be of considerable service to merit systems when there 
are in excess of 1000 applicants to be rated.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

4869. Freedman, Harry S. Scientific manage- 
ment in small business. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1950, 
28(3), 33-53.—This is a description of how manage- 
ment in a small shoe manufacturing company ap- 
plied the experimental attitude to its operating prob- 
lems. The installation of 4 specific techniques is 
discussed: (1) personnel selection, which now in- 
volves a personal history, medical report, eye test, 
and three MacQuarrie tests; (2) a time study plan, 
which emphasizes the fallibility of time standards 
set; (3) a work simplification study, which involved 
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worker participation and the use of Gilbreths’ therb- 
ligs; and (4) job evaluation based on a point system 
with 10 factors.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4870. Sacks, J. G. (Office of the Surgeon General, 
Army, Washington, D. C.) Psychological principles 
and military leadership. Milit. Surg., 1950, 107, 
38-41.—In order to attain successful go it is 
important to understand the basic principles 
human behavior. The military leader must oo to 
see that the social needs of his men are satisfied. 
Without affection, recognition, social acceptance and 
a feeling of superiority of self-achievement, men do 
not make good social adjustments and consequently 
are usually inefficient soldiers. The maintenance of 
the mental health of the soldier is a command func- 
tion and the company commander should be on the 
alert constantly for symptoms of maladjustment 
among his men.—M. Alpern. 

4871. Silberer, P. Grundsitze einer rationellen 
beruflichen Antern und Lehre. (Foundations 
of a rational system of studying and teaching occu- 
pations.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1948, 1(3/4), 23-32.— 
A discussion of the Swiss method of industrial train- 
ing which is essentially based on a reemphasis of 
established methods.—S. Adams. 

4872. Stackman, Harry A., Jr. (Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.) Planning ahead in personnel. 
Personnel J., 1951, 29, 286-289.—The personnel 
man should keep up with the newest practices in 
personnel. He should also keep up with what is 
going on in his own plant by frequent visits in the 
plant. He should anticipate pressure problems, 
especially union demands. Ten questions concerning 
problems frequently found in personnel are asked to 
alert the personnel man to his mistakes so he may 
correct them before they are discovered by others. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

4873. Villalon, Luis J. A. (Ed.) Management 
men and their methods. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1949. xiv, 270 p. $3.00.—33 case studies 
of top-level managers, that originally appeared in 
Modern Industry, comprise this book. Based on ma- 
terial gathered by a number of different interviewers, 
each study, or profile, includes a brief background 
sketch and a description of the most characteristic 
principles and methods used by the executive. One 
of the 28 chapters is devoted to Dr. Alfred Marrow of 
the Harwood Manufacturing Co., under the title, 
“Using psychology to boost production.”—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

4874. Wilson, Clark L., Jr. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The development of perform- 
ance tests in the evaluation of achievement. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 464.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 4800) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 
4875. Biesheuvel, S. Air personnel research [in 
South Africa]. In Baumgarten, F., Progrés de la 
psychotechnique, ... (see 25: 4899), 12-48.—A 
report of the activities of the Aptitude Testing Unit 
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of the South African Air Force. Part I, Selection 
and classification of flying personnel, describes the 
testing and research program and discusses the 
validity of the S.A.A.F. pilot selection procedures. 
Part II, Selection and classification of artisan train- 
ees, describes the testing and research program, the 
tests, and follow-up results on technical ground staff. 
Additional tasks assigned to the Unit are listed and 
commented upon briefly.—A. J. Sprow. 

4876. Bingham, Walter V. Lessons from the 
second World War. In Baumgarten, F., Progrés de 
la psychotechnique, . . . (see 25: 4899), 139-146.— 
Describes some of the errors and shortcomings in the 
work done by psychologists in the armed forces of 
the United States. The folly of postponing work on 
the problem of officer evaluation is illustrated in 
some detail.—A. J. Sprow. 

4877. Brandt, Hyman. (Personnel Institute, New 
York.) Problems in recruitment test construction. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1950, 4, 179~185.—The following 
problems and the solutions obtained in the develop- 
ment of the latest U. S. Armed Forces recruitment 
test are discussed: (1) What is the criterion for 
validating the test? (2) What is the population 
with which it is concerned? (3) How to obtain an 
acceptable sample of the population? (4) How 
should the conten< of the test be determined? Ad- 
ditional problems involved coverage, item difficulty 
and distribution, standard score conversion, etc.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

4878. Engelhardt, Olga E. de Cillis. (U. Connecti- 
cut, Storrs.) The Minnesota Clerical test: sex dif- 
ferences and norms for college groups. J/. appl. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 412-414.—141 male and 101 fe- 
male undergraduate students in the college of Arts 
and Sciences and 270 males in the School of Business 
Administration at the U. of Connecticut took the 
Minnesota Clerical Test. Sets of norms for these 
groups are presented. The sex difference as indi- 
cated by other studies on grade and high school 
children and adults is extended to include college 
students.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4879. Haire, Mason. Use of tests in employee 
selection. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1950, 28(1), 42-51.— 
Psychological tests have proved to be of greatest 
usefulness in situations where the jobs are heavily 
loaded with easily identifiable skills, or where the 
jobs require very special or unusual characteristics, 
or where they require a long, expensive training pro- 
gram before the applicant is useful. In many cases 
where tests have been or might be used, these condi- 
tions do not exist, and it is unrealistic to expect 
dramatic results. A testing program is no panacea 
for management problems; even the most successful 
will not relieve the need for better supervision, if 
this need exists. A testing program carries with it 
many implications or consequences, involving rela- 
tions between management and its applicants, the 
union, and the community.— W. H. Osterberg. 

4880. Husén, Torsten. Personalpriifungen bei 
der schwedischen Armee wiihrend des zweiten 
Weltkrieges. (Personnel tests in the Swedish army 
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during World War II. In Baumgarten, F., Progrés 
de la psychotechnique, . . . (see 25: 4899), 280-291. 
—A report on the applications of psychology to prob- 
lems of selection and classification in the Swedish 
army during World War II.—A. J. Sprow. 

4881. McElwain, D. W. The application of psy- 
chological methods in the armed forces. In Baum- 
garten, F., Progrés de la psychotechnique, . . . (see 
25: 4899), 72-83.—The development of the applica- 
tion of psychological methods in the 3 Australian 
Arms: R.A.N., R.A.A.F., and A.M.F., is described. 
Psychological methods were applied almost exclu- 
sively in the area of personnel utilization. Advances 
were made in establishing the applicability and use- 
fulness of tests, in the development of selection and 
guidance procedures, and in the increase in efficiency 
of tests.—A. J. Sprow. 

4882. Mackie, Robert R. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The reliability, objectivity, and factor 
structure of a performance rating scale developed to 
evaluate U. S. Navy personnel. Amer. Psyc ologist, 
1950, 5, 464—465.—Abstract. 

4883. Myers, James H. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) The use of a check list in evaluating 
performance of electrician’s mates aboard sub- 
marines. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 464.— 
Abstract. 

4884. Parkinson, James T., Jr. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) Description of a perform- 
ance rating scale designed to evaluate U. S. Navy 
personnel. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 464.— 
Abstract. 

4885. Psychotechnisches Institut, Wien. [Ein 
System beruflicher Kurzpriifungen. (An abbrevi- 
ated system of occupational testing.) Mensch u. 
Arbeit, 1948, 1(5/6), 21-24.—This testing project was 
carried out by the Austrian Kuratiorium fiir Wirt- 
schaftlichkeit and the Psychotechnical Institute of 
Vienna, for the United Nations International Refu- 
gee Organization. 10,000 displaced persons were 
tested in the summer of 1948. The process included: 
unambiguous oral questions on critical and typica! 
job knowledge; question on work performance which 
the examinee could answer by pantomime; the 
knowledge of signs, symbols and trademarks con- 
nected with the work; the examination of work and 
training certificates.—S. Adams. 


4886. Viteles, Morris S. The use of psychological 
methods in the selection and classification of em- 
ployees in the United States; guiding principles and 
current trends. In Baumgarten, F., Progrés de la 
psychotechnique, ... (see 25: 4899), 146-164.— 
“An over-all view of items which, in the opinion of 
the author, are of particular significance in assessing 
current practices and the outlook in the application 
of psychology in the United States for the purpose of 
placing individuals in f gar where they can obtain 
optimal satisfaction and make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the economy, welfare, and stability of Ameri- 
can industry.”—A. J. Sprow. 

4887. Welford, A. T., & Speakman, D. (Nuffield 
Research Unit into Problems of Aging, Cambridge, 
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Eng.) The employability of older people. In Der- 
ber, Milton, The aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 
181-203.—In some tasks, where older poeple show 
a progressive fall in capacity, there is likely to go a 
series of changes in performance. With new tasks, 
older people may have an initial difficulty in learn- 
ing them, but after that there may be little difference 
in the performance of different age groups. More 
work is needed on the relationship between the abil- 
ity to maintain skill and the ability to learn it. One 
possible approach to such work is to study the age at 
which people start and at which they leave particular 
operations and classes of operations.—W. H. Oster- 


berg. 
(See also abstracts 4153, 4471, 4649) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


4888. Barkin, Solomon. Union policies and the 
older worker. In Derber, Milton, The aged and soci- 
ety, (see 25: 4463), 75-92.—Although management 
has not yielded willingly to their demands, unions 
have insisted continuously that the long service of 
the older employees has necessarily increased the 
employee’s usefulness to the company. Unions have 
also fought merit rating plans, which are in conflict 
with a strict principle of seniority, by arguing that 
such plans are merely systematic procedures for 
recording the personal judgments and prejudices of 
the rater. It has also been common for many unions 
to arrange for job adjustments for the aged worker 
through agreements to relieve them of some of the 
more strenuous phases of the job or to reduce the 
production standards.—W. H. Osterberg. 


4889. Brown, J. Douglas. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The role of industry in relation to the older worker. 
In Derber, Milton, The aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 
65-74.—It is suggested that workers over 65 who 
remain efficient might continue to work, if an ade- 
quate plan is available. A necessary step would be 
the firm acceptance of the need for a fixed age at 
which the worker’s expectancy of continued employ- 
ment ends. Even though recall is contemplated, re- 
tirement should involve a real break.—W. H. Oster- 
berg. 


4890. Covner, Bernard J. Management factors 
affecting absenteeism. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1950, 28(5), 
42-48.—In a small manufacturing plant an investiga- 
tion of absenteeism was conducted in 1947 on 868 
employees, who were nonsupervisory and who had 
been with the company 3 weeks or more. The aver- 
age number of absences for individuals during a 6 
month period ranged from 0 to 6.5 per month. The 
group was broken down into 7 classes and the fre- 
quency of absences was related to sex, office or 
factory employment (female employees), size of de- 
partments, and quality of supervision. The last 2 
factors were found to have the highest relationship, 
and certain others also appeared to be related, al- 
though less clearly. These were job status, skill re- 
quirements, wages, and physical aspects of the job. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 
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4891. Drucker, Peter F. Management must 
manage. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1950, 28(2), 80-86.— 
The author argues that employees are not usually 
given much opportunity to participate even at minor 
levels in the problems of management. This makes 
communications difficult. He suggests that it would 
be profitable to include employees in a number of 
management activities. —W. H. Osterberg. 

4892. Garfield, Sidney, & Whyte, William F. 
The collective bargaining process: a human relations 
analysis, II. Hum. Organisation, 1950, 9(3), 10-16. 
~——Two cases are used to show that the meaning of 
economic facts such as the ability or inability of 
management to increase wages, is conditioned by a 
nexus of relationships between management and 
workers. Two other cases illustrate the principle 
that on reducing the hostility between union and 
company officials, a basis for changes in relations 
may be laid.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4893. Holmes, William H. E., Jr. (Oregon State 
Coll., Corvallis.), & Turmail, George M. An analy- 
sis of certain aspects of employee handbooks. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 5, 467.—Abstract. 

4894. Imberman, A. A. Labor leaders and soci- 
ety. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1950, 28(1), 52-60.—In con- 
nection with public relations work for 2 large unions, 
the author (member of a public relations firm) came 
to know intimately 249 leaders of 42 unions, both 
national and local. He has concluded that some of 
their psychological drives and reactions often have 
more to do with determining union actions than do 
the unions’ formal ideologies, to which theorists 
pay so much attention. The top hierarchy of indus- 
try must learn to respect and embrace labor leaders 
socially and politically so they will not be motivated 
to tear down private industry because of their 
intense personal dissatisfaction.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4895. Kaplan, Oscar J. (San Diego State Coil., 
Calif.) The mental health of older workers. In 
Derber, Milton, The aged and society, (see 25: 4463), 
204—-218.—Older persons are subject to almost every 
form of mental illness occurring in the young as well 
as to disorders peculiar to the later years of life. 
Programs of education on the subject of later matu- 
rity should involve and be directed toward workers 
of all ages, because preparation for old age is a life- 
long undertaking, and because it would enable young 
workers to better understand their older associates. 
An adequate health program for the older worker 
should provide for: health examinations, counseling, 
information on the aging process, periodical reviews 
of performance, recognition of the fact that mental 
health in later maturity can be achieved only by life- 
long effort, financial security, and its own method of 
self-evaluation.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4896. Martin, Glenn C. (Santa Monica City 
Coll., Calif.) Selecting test batteries for trainees in 
auto mechanics and apparel design. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1950, 5, 466-467.—Abstract. 


Ben 
Sylvia K. Productivity—and collective ———- 
Hare. Bus. Rev., 1950, 28(2), 127-144.—Evidence is 
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offered, in the form of union-management dispute 
cases usually involving the authors as arbitrators, 
that the process of working through a grievance pro- 
cedure leads to recognition of rights and responsibili- 
ties of both parties, offers mechanisms of orderly 
institutional control, and deters disorderly actions 
in the shop. The cases arose out of such things as 
incentive systems, labor costs, technological innova- 
tion, absenteeism, and seniority.—W. H. Osterberg. 

4898. Slichter, Sumner H. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Retirement age and social policy. 
In Derber, Milton, The aged and society, (see 25: 
4463) 106-114.—An incentive plan to reduce pre- 
mature retirements is proposed, which would involve 
a subsidy for the employer related to the annual 
earnings of the worker. For every year beyond 65 
that the employee is retained, the employer might be 
given a subsidy of one-fourth of the annual earnings 
of the worker. Such subsidies would help compen- 
sate for some of the uneconomic rigidities in present 
wage policies. It is not unrealistic to expect an in- 
centive pension plan, by raising the usual age of 
retirement, to reduce the real cost of retirement nearly 
to zero.— W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 4505) 
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4899. Baumgarten, Franziska. Progrés de la 
psychotechnique. Progress of psychotechnics. 
Fortschritte der Psychotechnik. I. 1939-1945. 
Bern, Switzerland: A. Francke, 1949. 315 p. 
Swiss Fr. 35.—Contains reports on progress in ap- 
plied psychology for the period 1939-1945 in 25 
countries. South Africa: Biesheuvel, S., (see 25: 
4875). England: Frisby, C. B.; Straker, Dermot; 
Moss, Louis; Rawlings, Grace. Argentina: Finger- 
mann, Gregorio, and Kaplan, Juan. Australia: 
Cunningham, K. S., McElwain, D. W., (see 25: 
4881); Cook, P. H. Austria: Hackl, Karl. Belgium: 
Drabs, José. Brazil: Fiirstenthal, Achim H.; Mira, 
Emilio. Columbia: Rodrigo, Mercedes, (see 25: 
4855). Denmark: Bahnsen, Poul. Spain: Germain, 
José. United States: Bingham, Walter V., (see 25: 
4876); Viteles, Morris S., (see 25: 4886). Finland: 
Fiaendt, Kai V. France: Bonnardel, R.; Pacaud, S. 
Holland: de Groot, A. D., and van Susante, J. M. 
Hungary: Nagy, Marie. Italy: Ponzo, Mario; 
Diez Gasca, Maria; Ancona, L.; Banissoni, Ferrucio; 
Marzi, Alberto; Falorni, M. L.; Massucco Costa, A. 
Luxembourg: Robert, A.; Braunshausen, N. Nor- 
way: Havin, Henry. Palestine: Bonaventura, Enzo. 
Peru: Blumenfeld, Walter. Poland: Targonski, H. 
Roumania: Nestor, I. M. Sweden: Fellenius, V.; 
Husén, Torsten, (see 25: 4880). Switzerland: 
Baumgarten, F.; Heinis, H.; Carrard, A.; Silberer, 
Paul; Koch, Karl; Schaer, K. F. Germany: Pech- 
told, Engelbert.—A. J. Sprow. 


INDUSTRY 
4900. Calvert, E. S. (Farnborough, Hanis, Eng.) 
Visual aids for landing in bad visibility with particu- 
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lar reference to the transition from instrument to 
visual flight. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc., Lond., 
1950, 6, 183-219.—Illusions occurring in transition 
from instrument to visual airplane flight are de- 
scribed, and it is stated that these may be prevented 
by using bars of light running transversely across the 
approach zone in landing. A brief account is given 
of results obtained on the ‘Crossbar System’’ under 
operational conditions. The ‘“‘parafoveal streamer” 
theory of visual judgment is described, and from this 
theory are deduced the characteristics desirable in 
these visual aids. Crossbar and slopeline systems of 
approach lighting are compared and it is concluded 
that the average pilot ‘‘will find the crossbar system 
easier to use because the mental processes necessary 
for its interpretation are those which the pilot has 
built up in good weather flying.” —R. W. Burnham. 


4901. Chalmers, E. Lawrence ; Goldstein, Mymon 
& Kappauf, William E. The effect of illumination on 
dial reading. Dayton, O.: U. S. Air Force, Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, 1950, v, 25 p. (AF tech Rep. No. 6021.)— 
Dials of 12 types and 2 sizes were tested to determine 
effects of lowered illumination on speed and accuracy 
of reading. Total errors vary with brightness in a 
manner dependent on the difficulty of reading to 
the nearest unit at high brightnesses. Gross errors 
and reading time vary similarly and do not ‘‘depend 
seriously on dial type.’’ Minimum satisfactory 
illumination may be established by observing (1) 
gross errors and reading speed as functions of bright- 
ness, (2) reading times and errors on a chart with 
numbers identical with those on the dial, or (3) 
having experienced subjects judge when illumination 
just permits avoidance of gross errors.—R. Tyson. 


4902. Chapanis, A., & Leyzorek, M. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Accuracy of visual 
interpolation between scale markers as a function 
of the number assigned to the scale interval. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1950, 40, 655-667.—‘‘This experiment 
was designed to study . . . the relationship between 
accuracy of visual interpolation and the numerical 
system assigned to scale markers. . .. The sub- 
ject’s task was to estimate the position of each local- 
ization point in the field relative to the center of the 
display and to the scale markers between which it 
fell. Eleven different numerical scale units were 
tested. . . . Differences between the constant errors 
and variable errors for the different scales were found 
to be highly significant. ... There were several 
highly significant differences among the scales in 
terms of error variability. . . .”—R. B. Ammons. 


4903. Christensen, Julien M. A comparison of 
navigator activities in the high and mid-latitudes. 
Dayton, O.: U. S. Air Force, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 1950. iii, 
31 p. (AF tech. Rep. No. 6027.)—In-flight naviga- 
tor activities on 4 Arctic and 6 Atlantic and Pacific 
missions were compared. Main conclusions were 
that (1) determination of the heading of the aircraft 
is the chief Arctic problem, (2) Arctic navigators 
depend primarily on radar where mid-latitude navi- 
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gators can use Loran and radio, (3) sextants and 
driftmeters are little used in either area, (4) mid- 
latitude written reports are more numerous, (5) 
Arctic navigators are a more homogeneous group, 
(6) new naviagtion techniques for high speed are 
needed, (7) ground pre-computation could provide 
more data, and (8) workplace layout should be re- 
designed. Missions of 10-12 hours can be per- 
formed by mid-latitude nagivators. Better equip- 
ment and layout would permit 10-hour shifts for 
one Arctic navigator.—R. Tyson. 

4904. Dresier, A. Methods of appraising the 
quality of lighting. Melbourne, Australia: Dept. of 
Labor & National Service. 1950. 27 p.—The follow- 
ing 4 methods of assessment of lighting quality are 
described and evaluated. (1) “Logan’s Method,” 
(2) “Brightness-Ratio Method,” (3) ‘Moon- 
Spencer Rating System,” (4) “‘Glare-Rating System 
of Harrison and Meaker.”—G. W. Knox. 

4905. Ford, Adelbert; Rigler, David, & Dugan, 
Genevieve E. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) Point 
centering of signals on an area. J. appl. Psychol., 
1950, 34, 429-433.—This task relates to the precision 
with which signals, consisting of white spots or 
patches, can be located or ‘‘tracked”’ on a dark field, 
such as that of a radar scope, by means of a device 
by which an operator can move a point cursor to the 
center of the signal, using a pantograph lever system 
giving two degrees of muscular freedom, and experi- 
mental amounts of movement reduction. It was 
found that centering signals by this system is from 
two to four times as precise as the location of such 
signals by scale reading methods. A reduction ratio 
of two units of hand movement to one unit of cursor 
movement is near the optimum. The limits of visual 
perception account for less than half of the range of 
errors. Skill and precision attitude may account for 
the remainder.—W. H. Osterberg. 


4906. Gray, J. Stanley. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Custom made systems of job evaluation. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 378-380.—Two innovations in 
job evaluation are proposed: First, jobs are relatively 
evaluated by factors that represent differentiating 
characteristics between them. Ready made systems 
of job evaluation seldom fit because their factors do 
not differentiate between jobs. Valid job evaluation 
systems must fit the jobs being evaluated. Second, 
systems of job evaluation can be validated by com- 
puting the statistical significance of the differences 
between the valuation of key jobs and the wage 
rates they carry. Key jobs are defined as those that 
already carry proper wage rates. When properly 
paid jobs are properly evaluated the evaluating 
system is then valid.—W. H. Osterberg. 


4907. Grether, W. F. (Chm.) Standards to be 
ed in research on visual displays. Washing- 

ton, D. C.: Armed Forces-NRC Vision Committee, 
1950. 6 p.—The revision of the 1949 report rec- 
ommends that research on visual display employ 
subject groups, units of measurement, fixed values 
of stimuli not under investigation, and methods that 
conform with stated standards. Such conformity 
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would minimize detailed description of apparatus 
and procedure by each investigator and facilitate 
comparison of results.—R. Tyson. 

4908. J William L., Maas, Louis O., & 
Olson, Merritt W. The influence of inertia in 
making settings on a linear scale. Dayton, O.: 
U. S. Air Force, Air Materiel Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, 1950. (AF tech. Rep. 
No. 6038.) iii, 17 p—For matching settings on a 
linear scale, added inertia as such has little or no 
practical effect on performance. Inertia in com- 
bination with backlash tends slightly to increase 
adjusting time, but the overall effect is relatively 
minor. When heavy friction is present, adding 
inertia tends to compensate for the deleterious effects 
of the friction to some extent. Combined inertia- 
plus-friction does not change the optimal ratio of 
one or two inches of pointer movement for one com- 
plete turn of the knob. With combined inertia-plus- 
friction present, the larger knob diameters are some- 
what superior to diameters smaller than two inches, 
both with normal tolerance and with severe tolerance 
requirements.—W. L. Jenkins. 

4909, Jenkins, William Leroy; Maas, Louis O., & 
Rigler, David. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) In- 
fluence of friction in making settings on a linear 
scale. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 434-439.—In 
making settings on a linear scale by means of a con- 
trol knob, it had previously been found that a ratio 
providing one or two inches of pointer-movement for 
one complete turn of the knob appeared to be optimal. 
The amount of friction was not the same for all 
ratios, however, and this study was designed to 
determine the effect, if any, of this friction factor. 
The results showed that, with equalized friction, the 
optimal ratio was unchanged for short travel dis- 
tances. With large amounts of travel before setting, 
the optimal ratio was slightly increased.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 

4910. Kappauf, William E. (Princeton U., New 
Jersey.), & Smith, William M. Design of instru- 
ment dials for maximum legibility. Part 4. Dial 
graduation, scale range and dial size as factors af- 
fecting the speed and accuracy of scale reading. 
Dayton, O.: U. S. Air Force, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 1950. iv, 21 p. 
(A F tech Rep. No. 5914, Pt. 4.)—15 dials were tested 
to determine effects of graduation scheme, scale 
range, and dial size on (1) precision of local scale 
reading, (2) occurrence of large or systematic errors, 
and (3) reading speed. Reading precision varies 
with the size of the called interval and graduation 
scheme, and “seems to depend secondarily upon 
graduation mark thickness.” Complexity of the 
scale primarily determines frequency of large errors 
and reading speed, which vary critically with scale 
range, but are influenced much less by dial size or 
the specific forms of graduation scheme.—R. Tyson. 


4911. Kephart, Newell C., & Mason, Joseph M. 
(Purdue U., Lafayetie, Ind.) Acuity differences be- 
tween the two eyes and job performance. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 423-428.—Ortho-Rater scores 
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were obtained on 5600 employees in 92 different in- 
dustrial jobs. Using various measures of job per- 
formance as criteria, about 5100 were identified as 
either high or low criterion group employees. Re- 
sults showed that beyond a moderate minimum of 
acuity in one eye or the other, probability of satis- 
factory performance increases quite constantly with 
greater degrees of acuity in the better eye. In the 
over-all relationship between acuity differences in 
the two eyes and job performance, such differences 
are not significantly related to job performance.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


4912. Kerr, Clark, & Fisher, Lloyd H. Effect 
of environment on job evaluation. Harv. Bus. Rev., 
1950, 28(3), 77~-96.—Beginning in 1943 an industry- 
wide job evaluation plan was developed for 7 west 
coast aircraft companies. A point-system plan, 
developed unilaterally, it was ultimately subject to 
collective bargaining, in all companies but one, with 
the 3 unions involved. While the internal logic and 
equities of the plan itself presented no more than the 
usual difficulties, problems arising from environ- 
mental factors proved to be very great. This en- 
vironment, external to the plan, consisted primarily 
of (1) the job structure, (2) the labor market, (3) 
the management hierarchy, (4) intra-industry rela- 
tionships, (5) the political situation of the union or 
unions, and (6) the collective agreement, all inter- 
twined. 22 generalizations, precepts and caveats, are 
offered by the authors for general testing, on the 
assumption that many factors encountered in this 
program will be duplicated in others elsewhere.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


4913. Ketcham, Howard. Light plus color—a 
pickup for business. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1950, 45, 
673-675.—Data are given concerning the effect of six 
different illuminations upon 21 different colored 
surfaces from the standpoint of perceptibility of ob- 
jects, proper judgment of the true hue, and the psy- 
chological effect of the color. The psychological 
effect of the colors are mainly projected to the colored 
surfaces themselves, being described as ‘“—warm or 
cold, bright or depressing, gay or sad, pleasing or 
irritating, refined or crude, wild or tame, exciting or 
relaxing—.”—G. W. Knox. 


4914. Kuntz, James E. 
Sleight, Robert B. bility of numerals: the 
optimal ratio of height to width of stroke. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 63, 567-575.—A study was made with 
numerals of varying height stroke-width read at 
various distances, in order to determine the ratio 
yielding highest legibility. Effects of brightness and 
background on legibility were likewise studied. The 
several numerals used show clear differences in legi- 
bility. They rank from most to least legible in the 
order 1, 7, 0, 4, 3, 2, 9, 6, 5, 8 indicating a need for 
modification in the form of certain numerals in order 
to improve the legibility of those of low rank. Legi- 
bility of black numerals on white background and 
that of white numerals on black background is the 
same under the conditions of this experiment.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 


(U. Tulsa, Okla.), & 
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4915. Payne, Thomas A. A study of the moving 
figure and orientation symbols on pictorial aircraft 
instrument displays for navigation. Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 
1950. i, 25 p. (Tech. Rep. SDC 71-16-6.)—Two 
experiments required solution of navigation prob- 
lems involving pictorial instrument displays. Prob- 
lems were solved 4 times more accurately and 7 times 
more rapidly when the moving figure represented the 
pilot’s aircraft, rather than the ground radio station. 
Displays picturing the station as fixed centrally, 
with a moving symbol for the pilot’s aircraft, save 
time and errors compared with other arrangements. 
—R. Tyson. 


4916. Psychotechnische Institut, Wien. Der 
Unfall und seine Verhutung. (Accidents and their 
prevention.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1948, 1(3/4), 7-12.— 
Accident prevention calls for statistical and experi- 
mental investigation of worker characteristics and 
job conditions that lead to accidents. Prevention 
publicity and worker education need checking up. 
Safety requirements for good working conditions are 
listed.— .S. Adams. 


4917. Vazelhes, F. de. Les commandes de 
machines. (Controls of machines.) Travail et 
méthodes, 1950, No. 26, 33-36.—American research 
in the field of controls for human use is presented, 
and reference is made to “Applied Experimental 
Psychology” by Chapanis, Garner, and Morgan, 
(see 24: 2156), on which this article is based.— 
E. Katz. 


4918. Walker, Charles R. The problem of the 
repetitive job. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1950, 28(3), 54-58. 
—A plan of “job enlargement”’ in the Endicott Plant 
of the IBM Corporation was developed as a means 
of decreasing the monotony of repetitive jobs. The 
procedure, which affected several hundred operators, 
was to add skills and responsibilities to the minimum 
skills of the single-operation worker. It was ex- 
panded from the operation alone, to setting-up the 
job in the machine, sharpening tools, and inspection. 
Benefits resulting were: (1) a better quality product, 
(2) less idle time, for both machines and operators, 
(3) an enrichment of the job to the workers, in both 
psychic and financial income. Further, the program 
resulted in eliminating one supervisory level, with a 
consequent growth in prestige for the workers.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


4919. Wihrheim, G. Probleme der Organisation 
der Arbeit. (Problems in the organization of work.) 
Mensch u. Arbeit, 1948, 1(3/4), 13-22.--Human re- 
lations in groups bring work difficulties that were 
never found by the lone worker. However, the 
worker who is part of a group is able to overcome 
difficulties that he could never surmount by himself. 
The amount and quality of output is high when there 
is a well-regulated interplay between the release of 
the worker’s natural rhythm and the rhythm of the 
work situation. When division of labor takes place 
the sub-units must be reorganized in a way different 
from the organization of the original job.—S. Adams. 
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4920. Winkel, Arthur, ef al. Arbeits- und Zeit- 
studien in der Betrieb (Motion and time 
studies in industry.) unich: Carl Hanser, 1949. 
108 p. 6.90 D.M.—Presents a survey of the basic 
techniques and probiems of time and motion studies. 
Special emphasis is placed on machine shop and re- 
lated operations. Practical examples are given in 
the text throughout the book.—H. H. Strupp. 


(See also abstract 4399) 
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4921. Babonneau, M. L. La courbe de réponses. 
(The curve of responses.) Travail et méthodes, 1950, 
No. 30, 39-40.—Studies of the distribution in time 
of responses to letters, questionnaires, offers, etc. 
show that the curves have similar forms. The ‘‘im- 
pulsive” answer immediately, and in a small num- 
ber, the “normal” answer about the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th day, the “reflecting” between the 6th and the 
10th day, and the “delaying” may wait several 
months.—E. Kats. 


4922. Browne, C.G. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
The concentric organization chart. J. appl. Psychol., 
1950, 34, 375-377.—An organization chart based on 
the organizational structure of a manufacturing 
company, showing the top 4 echelons, is presented. 
It is in the form of concentric circles. The following 
advantages for this form of presentation are proposed 
and discussed: (1) Provides a better representation 
of the dynamics of personal relationships as they 
exist in an organizational structure. (2) Eliminates 
the “above and below” concept. (3) Presents an 
organization without loose ends. (4) Eliminates the 
upside-down organizational structure. (5) Simpli- 
fies designing and understanding.—W. H. Osterberg. 


4923. Golin, Edwin, & Lyerly, Samuel B. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) The galvanic skin 
response as a test of advertising impact. J. appl. 


Psychol., 1950, 34, 440-443.—A factorial experiment 
was designed using the GSR in an attempt to differ- 
entiate the reaction-producing characteristics of 
layouts. 12 ads were used, comprising 4 layouts for 
each of 3 products. The GSR responses of 60 male 
subjects to these advertisements revealed significant 
differences among layout styles and among subjects, 
but no significant differences among the 3 products. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 

4924. Lentz, Edith. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Morale in a hospital business office. Hum. Organi- 
zation, 1950, 9(3), 17-21.—Public attitudes toward 
hospitals regarding them as welfare institutions con- 
flict with the assumption of financial solvency and 
produce emotional tension in the office staff en- 
charged with bill collection. Further tensions arise 
over status conflict, particularly in relation to nurses. 
Tolerance for such tensions increases with good 
office morale and easy social relations with other 
departments.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4925. Lucas, Darrell Blaine. (New York U.), & 


Britt, Steuart Henderson. Advertising psychology 
and research. New York: McGraw-Hill 1950. xi, 


485 








4926-4931 


765 p. $6.50.—This book is intended for use as a 
college text, as well as by people in advertising 
agencies and in industrial concerns who are interested 
in the principles of advertising psychology and re- 
search. It discusses psychological principles and 
methods, especially those that have practical use, 
and specific examples and illustrations are used 
throughout. 23 chapters are divided into 6 parts: 
I. Psychological objectives of advertising, II. Ad- 
vertising appeals and copy themes, III. Alternate 
techniques of presentation, IV. Mechanical factors 
affecting advertising, V. Measurement of advertis- 
ing effect, and VI. Evaluation of media audiences. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 


4926. Rusmore, Jay T. 
A checklist for telephone operators. 
chologist, 1950, 5, 464.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 4533) 


(San Jose Coll., Calif.) 
Amer. Psy- 


PROFESSIONS 


4927. Cunningham, Bess V. 
Psychology for nurses. (2nd ed.) New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. xi, 382 p. $3.50. 
—The 1946 edition (see 20: 957) has been revised 
“to bring the text up to date and to add to the clarity 
of its statement.” Chapters 4, 6, 11, and 13 have 
been reorganized and 14 almost entirely rewritten. 
Definitions of unfamiliar terms have been inserted in 
parentheses as they have been used. 6-page non- 
technical glossary. Each chapter concludes with 
“Suggested activities,” annotated “Suggested read- 
ing,’’ and references cited.—A. J. Sprow. 


4928. Ewert, Josephine, & Giffin, Mary. Psy- 
chologic testing from the standpoint of the general 
practitioner. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1950, 34, 1067- 
1078.—For the general practitioner are explained the 
diagnostic, guidance, and other values of psychologi- 
cal testing: (1) intelligence testing (Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon, form L and M; the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue; Bender Gestalt in mental retardation 
and organic brain injuries; (2) the projection tests 
(Rorschach; Thematic Apperception) in functional 
personality problems; (3) vocational tests (Strong 


(U. Toledo, O.) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


Opportunity tests; O’Conner Asset tests) in voca- 
tional rehabilitation.— F. C. Sumner. 

4929. Navran, Leslie. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The Super-Roper technique as a measure of interest 
in nursing. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 417-422.— 
70 girls entering nurses’ training in September, 1947 
were given a battery of tests as part of their orienta- 
tion program. Included were an Information Blank 
and Personal Data Sheet devised by the writer, a 
strip film depicting the activities involved in nursing 
and the Super test based on the film, the Otis S-A 
Test of Mental Ability (Higher Form, A), and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Test scores were 
correlated with the average number of grade points 
for courses during the first school year. Neither 
interest measure correlated significantly with the 
criterion. The Otis correlations were low to moder- 
ately positive, and it would be the most useful test 
in the battery for prediction —W. H. Osterberg. 

4930. Read, Grantly Dick. The birth of a child. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1950. xi, 114p. $1.50. 
—Supplementary to the theoretical aspects of na- 
tural childbirth presented in his “‘Childbirth without 
fear,” this text reprints a group of articles which ex- 
plain the general principle of the teaching of physi- 
ological childbirth, including the education of 
mothers, physical preparation, relaxation, and the 
conduct of labor. A chapter of notes from lectures 
attempts to answer several questions frequently 
asked. A final chapter gives an account of 12 births. 
20 references.—A. J. Sprow. 

4931. Thomas, Herbert (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Roth, Laurence G., with a picture story 
by Linton, David. Understanding natural child- 
birth ; a book for the expectant mother. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. vii, 112 p. $3.50.—An ex- 
position of the system of training for natural child- 
birth—particularly as it operates at the Grace-New 
Haven (Conn.) Community Hospital. The program 
includes training prospective parents for parenthood. 
The text is accompanied by a complete picture story 
of 100 actual photographs of participants in the 
program.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 4517) 
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LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


By Georce A. Mivver, Harvard University. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Ready in October 
The purpose of this text is to assemble in one book for the use of the psychologist the more important 
approaches to the study of communicative behavior and to suggest the breadth of the spectrum of linguistic 
studies. The approach is, in general, behavioristic. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. New 2nd Edition 


By Paut Picors and C#artes A. Myers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Ready in Sep- 


tember 
This text continues to be the only textbook in the field that consistently develops the concept of integrative 
personnel administration. It explains why policies and procedures are adopted instead of merely relating 
what is being done. Personnel administration is always considered as a process in which policies and prac- 


tices mutually reenforce each other. 


BASIC METHODS OF MARKETING RESEARCH 
By J. H. Lorre and Harry V. Roserts, The University of Chicago. Ready in September 


Deals first with scientific method, including experimentation and with particular reference to marketing 
research. Sampling, with special reference to the problems of sampling human populations, is covered 
next. The third section deals with the psychological problems of getting information from respondents. 
The fourth concerns administration, or the techniques of translating theory into practice. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK. New 4th Edition 


By Artuur J. Jongs, University of Pennsylvania. 630 pages, $4.75 


\ revision of this highly successful text, the fourth edition, while essentially unchanged in organization and 
fundamental concept, includes all the important postwar developments in the field with new or increased 
attention to such areas as adult education, the relationship between guidance and pupil personnel work, 


and the latest methods used by those school systems which are leaders in the field. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ECONOMIC 
BEHAVIOR 


By Georce Katona, University of Michigan. 347 pages, $5.00 


Shows that economic processes are more easily understood if the human factors and the psychological 
analysis of decision formation and action are understood. Beginning with a brief introduction to certain 
general principles of both economics and psychology, the book then deals with psychological analysis as 
applied to the major decisions of consumers, businessmen, and policy makers which contribute to economic 


fluctuations. 


Send for copies on approval 
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